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Social Security in Review 


UNDER THE OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
PROGRAM, 484,000 monthly benefits were in force 
at the end of December and the monthly amount 
payable for such benefits was $8.8 million. The 
increases from the previous month in both number 
and amount were almost 4 percent, approximately 
the same rate as in November. In comparison 
with December 1940, however, both the number 
and the amount had almost doubled. Some 35.2 
million workers are estimated to have worked in 
employments covered by the program during some 
part or all of the third quarter of 1941, and to 
have received taxable wages of $10.9 billion for 
that period, or an average taxable wage of $309. 
An estimated 2.3 million employers reported tax- 
able wages for the third quarter. Comparison 
with figures for the corresponding quarter of 1940 
reveals increases of 19 percent in employment, 34 
percent in total taxable wages, and 9 percent in 
number of employers, and a rise of $35 in the 
average taxable wage. 

In the calendar year 1941, total old-age and 
survivors insurance payments certified to the 
Treasury by the Social Security Board amounted 
to $93.9 million, an increase of $53.3 million from 
the total certified in 1940. Of this amount, $80.6 
million represented monthly benefits to insured 
workers, members of their families, or their sur- 
vivors; $13.1 million represented lump-sum death 
payments under the 1939 amendments; and 
$180,000, lump-sum payments under the original 
act. Contributions appropriated to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund during 1941 
amounted to $789.3 million, and assets of the 
fund totaled $2.8 billion at the end of the year, an 
increase of $730,000 from December 1940. 


EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE and for 
earnings under the several Federal work programs 
in the continental United States totaled $170 
million for December. This amount exceeded 
November expenditures by 6 percent but was 


22 percent less than that for December 1940. It 
is estimated that these payments benefited 10.5 
million persons in 4.2 million different households; 
for December 1940 the comparable figures were 
14.8 million persons and 5.4 million households. 

From November to December, payments to 
recipients of the three special types of public 
assistance increased slightly, and in the latter 
month these expenditures were 12 percent above 
the figure for December 1940. Expenditures 
under the other programs also moved upward 
from November to December except for earnings 
of persons enrolled in the CCC and the two pro- 
grams of the NYA. In comparison with expen- 
ditures in December 1940, however, there were 
pronounced decreases for nearly all programs 
except the special types of public assistance. 
General relief payments had dropped 35 percent; 
WPA earnings, 33 percent; and CCC earnings, 48 
percent. 

For the year 1941 expenditures for public as- 
sistance payments and for earnings under Feder- 
al work programs aggregated $2,227 million, 
18 percent less than the amount for 1940. The 
decline was due chiefly to decreases of 26 percent 
in WPA earnings, 28 percent in CCC earnings, 
and 33 percent in payments for general relief. 
Aggregate expenditures for the special types of 
public assistance, on the other hand, were 14 
percent more than in 1940. As a proportion of 
all public aid, expenditures for the special types 
of public assistance are becoming increasingly 
important; they represented less than one-fifth 
of all such expenditures in 1939, nearly one- 
fourth in 1940, and nearly one-third in 1941. 
There have been concomitant declines in the pro- 
portions represented by general relief payments 
and earnings under the WPA. Together, pay- 
ments for the special types of assistance and 
general relief and earnings under WPA projects 
constituted almost nine-tenths of the total amount 
expended in 1941. 








THE RELATIONSHIP of the American Red Cross 
and public welfare agencies with respect to serv- 
ices to the armed forces was outlined by repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, the American Public Welfare 
Association, and the American Red Cross in a 
joint statement of policy issued January 10. A 
similar statement of policy in the area of disaster 
relief is also being prepared. Services to the 
armed forces are to be furnished by the various 
agencies concerned in accordance with the follow- 
ing general principles: 

“The American Red Cross recognizes the basic 
responsibility of government for the relief of 
persons in need of basic maintenance. 

“Governmental agencies recognize that the 
American Red Cross has been designated by the 
Army and Navy as the official agency to render 
service to men in the armed forces and their 
families. 

“It is recognized that governmental agencies 
and the American Red Cross have a mutual need 
for working agreements on State and local bases 
that will guide community planning and efficient 
operation of services to the armed forces.”’ 


SEASONAL REDUCTIONS in most States and exten- 
sive lay-offs attributable to material shortages and 
curtailment orders in a few highly industrialized 
States caused a sharp increase in unemployment 
benefit payments in December, reversing the 
steady downward trend of the previous 7 months. 
Increased payments in every jurisdiction except 
Hawaii brought total disbursements to $27.8 
million, 32 percent more than the November total 
but 10 percent less than in the previous December. 
Continued claims filed during December totaled 
3.6 million, 39 percent more than in November, 
and the weekly average of continued claims re- 
ceived in local offices reached the highest level 
since July. The average number of claimants 
drawing benefits during weeks ended in Decem- 
ber also increased and was 11 percent above the 
November average. 

The 42.6 million continued claims filed during 
1941 represented a decline of 37 percent from the 
number filed in 1940. Disbursements for unem- 
ployment benefits in 1941 amounted to $345.7 
million, 34 percent less than in 1940 and the 
lowest amount paid out in any year since benefits 
first became payable in all States. Contributions 


deposited in State accounts in the unemployment 
trust fund during 1941 totaled $1.0 billion. Funds 
available for benefit payments at the end of 194] 
totaled $2.5 billion, as compared with $1.8 billion 
a year earlier. 

The United States Employment Service offices 
made 431,000 complete placements in December, 
6 percent more than in November and 14 percent 
above the number in December 1940. The 4.4 
million registrants who were seeking jobs through 
the employment offices in December represented 
an increase from the previous month of 4 percent 
in the active file but a decrease of 7 percent from 
the number actively registered a year ago. 

During the year 1941, the Employment Service 
made 5.4 million complete placements, 44 percent 
more than in 1940, and 56 percent above the 1939 
total. The inclusion of supplementary place- 
ments brings the number of jobs filled in 1941 to 
7.5 million, an increase of 42 percent from 1940 
and 65 percent from 1939. 


RECRUITMENT OF FARM LABOR for essential agri- 
cultural production in 1942 will be more difficult 
than in previous years. The war program calls 
for increased agricultural production to meet the 
needs of our own population and of the allied na- 
tions. At the same time that crop production is 
being expanded, however, workers from rural 
areas are leaving farm employment to take jobs 
in armament industries. To meet its responsibili- 
ties in assuring the necessary supply of agricultural 
workers, the Social Security Board announced in 
December an expansion of the Farm Placement 
Service within the United States Employment 
Service. The Board is also cooperating with 
other governmental and private organizations 
concerned with farm labor problems, to ensure 
concerted action in the task ahead. 
Reorganization of the Farm Placement Service 
establishes a regional farm placement representa- 
tive in all Board regions. These regional rep- 
resentatives will be responsible for expediting the 
mobilization and use of agricultural labor within 
the regions and for coordinating area or inter- 
State activities in meeting seasonal peaks in de- 
mand. Provision is also made for coordination of 
activities at the State and local levels of operation, 
and representatives of the Farm Placement Service 
will be assigned to each of the 1,500 full-time local 
offices of the United States Employment Service. 
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In estimating the scope, intensity, and direction 
of its efforts to recruit and place farm labor, the 
Farm Placement Service must have adequate in- 
formation on current crop acreage and production 
and must have it sufficiently in advance to adapt 
the program to the varying seasonal demands for 
labor. To that end, the United States Employ- 
ment Service announced in December that it had 
worked out an agreement with the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture whereby the Agricultural Marketing Service 
will supply to State and local offices of the Em- 
ployment Service current information on agricul- 
tural production, including acreage, numbers of 
livestock and poultry, crop-maturity dates, and 
the period and peak of seasonal activities; other 
information to be furnished will include data on 
the labor already available on the farm, days 
worked per week, and average length of the work- 
day. This agreement will prevent duplication in 
collecting or releasing statistics on crop produc- 
tion in areas for which the Agricultural Marketing 
Service can supply official estimates and will 
enable the Employment Service to concentrate 
more intensively on its recruitment and placement 
functions. 

Coordinated action to mobilize all available 
agricultural migratory workers was also announced 
by the United States Employment Service and the 
Farm Security Administration in a joint state- 
ment of policy issued January 29. A Farm 
Placement office will be established in each of the 
migratory labor camps operated by the Farm 
Security Administration, and a Farm Placement 
representative will be responsible for obtaining 
and receiving all orders for workers and will select 
and refer all workers from the camp. The 
facilities of the service will also be available to 
other agricultural workers in the community. 
Constuction of 18 mobile camps, to provide shelter 
for 2,700 farm labor families in the commercial 
crop areas along the Eastern Seaboard, will be 
part of the Farm Security Administration pro- 
gram. Forty camp sites of 20 acres each will be 
selected in harvest areas along the Atlantic Coast 
and the mobile camps will move from one crop 
area to another as the season advances. These 18 
mobile camps increase to 101 the number of 
stationary and mobile migrant labor camps in 
operation or under construction. 

The necessity for such an expansion of the Farm 
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Placement Service was stressed by the Federal 
Advisory Council for Employment Security during 
its meetings in Washington on January 9-10. 
The Council adopted recommendations of its 
Farm Placement Committee urging the intensifica- 
tion of all measures for ensuring adequate food 
production. The Committee emphasized the 
necessity for enlisting and utilizing the full col- 
laboration of agricultural cooperatives, the farm 
organizations, State and county agricultural 
defense boards, and county planning committees, 
as well as the cooperation of individual employers 
and agricultural workers. 


Tue Freprerat Apvisory Counci, For Empuoy- 
MENT Security also received and adopted recom- 
mendations submitted by other special committees 
at its January meetings. While it commended 
the Board on its achievements thus far in ad- 
ministering the Nation-wide employment service, 
the Council’s Temporary Subcommittee on Rabor 
Market and Labor Supply emphasized the tre- 
mendous task confronting the Board and other 
agencies of government in mobilizing labor for the 
war of production. The subcommittee recom- 
mended that “to the fullest extent possible, war 
contracts and subcontracts should be placed in 
those plants and communities where workers are 
now employed and reside rather than in plants and 
communities where additional employment will 
cause serious problems as to housing, schools, 
transportation, and other essential services.” 

In the mobilization for war production, the 
subcommittee stated that individuals fully em- 
ployed in work necessary to the national economy 
should not be inducted into military service if 
their skills cannot be replaced and that full recog- 
nition should be given, by official certification if 
necessary, to workers who are contributing to the 
war effort by working in essential industrial and 
agricultural occupations; that women should be 
encouraged to register promptly with local public 
employment offices and that the greatly increased 
need for training women for work in war industries 
should be anticipated; that “aggressive and effec- 
tive action” be taken to eliminate discrimination 
against certain racial groups; and that the dis- 
charge of aliens from employment in which they 
are legally engaged should be “solely on the basis 
of an established presumption of disloyalty on the 
part of the individual.” 








The Temporary Committee on Prompt and 
Accurate Payment of Benefits recommended: (1) 
that, since the functions at the Federal level in 
administering the employment services, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and old-age end survivors 
insurance are integral parts of one problem, they 
should be administered by one administrative 
authority, preferably the present Social Security 
Board; (2) that the Social Security Board explore 
and make recommendations for immediate pro- 
visions to meet the problems created by priorities 
unemployment; (3) that, to meet the problem of 
paying benefits promptly and accurately, the 
Social Security Board pursue its efforts to 
strengthen State and local advisory councils, as 
was urged by the Council in June 1940, and that 
the Board also continue to press its studies for 
the purpose of simplifying the intricacies and com- 
plexities of the present unemployment compensa- 
tion laws with respect to collection of contributions 
and administration of benefit payments. 

The Committee on Veterans Employment 
Service submitted the following resolutions, which 
were adopted by the Council: 

“1. To extend and to coordinate all Federal, 
State and local activities designed to increase the 
opportunities for vocational training and employ- 
ment of older persons and handicapped persons, 
including America’s disabled defenders. 

“2. To provide for the employment, by the 
Federal Government, of such handicapped persons 
as may be otherwise qualified who may be con- 
sidered as a risk to the civil service retirement 
fund, by exempting them from the provisions of 
any Civil Service Retirement Act, but bringing 
them under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. 

“3. Requesting that careful studies be made of 
all existing State workmen’s compensation acts, 
followed by recommendations for their amend- 
ment, plus needed Federal legislation, so as to 
encourage private employers to extend suitable 
employment to handicapped persons. 

“4. To provide for a method by which able- 
bodied persons now performing jobs which can be 
satisfactorily performed by handicapped persons 
can be replaced in such jobs by handicapped 
persons, so as to release them for other essential 
employment or service . . . 

“5. Providing for an inventory as to the primary 
and secondary skills, qualifications and aptitudes 
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of all employable citizens and resident aliens, in 
the United States, both able-bodied and physically 
handicapped.” 


EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS to work- 
ers who are thrown out of work temporarily by con- 
version of industrial plants to war production 
was recommended by the President on January 19. 
The recommendation, made in a letter addressed 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
was accompanied by a request that Congress ap- 
propriate the sum of $300 million ‘‘to supplement 
and extend the protection now afforded by the 
State and Territorial unemployment compensation 
laws.”” The plan would provide weekly benefits 
of approximately 60 percent of the displaced 
employee’s average weekly wage ‘‘but in no event 
more than $24 a week for 26 weeks,’’ and payment 
of benefits would be conditioned on the worker’s 
accepting vocational training for employment in 
awarindustry. Administration of the plan would 
be carried out by the Social Security Board. 

The President stated that, although present 
State and Territorial unemployment compensation 
laws furnish some protection to displaced workers, 
the benefits now provided under these laws are 
quite inadequate to cope with the emergency 
situation directly attributable to the war program. 

“T am convinced,” he added, “that the best 
solution of the problem would be a uniform national 
system of unemployment insurance with adequate 
benefit provisions. Such a system would be 
financed by pay-roll contributions, obviating 
the necessity for appropriations from general 
funds. I have already recommended such a sys- 
tem in my budget message. However, permanent 
legislation of this character should be considered 
in relation to other social security legislation, and 
this would take more time than the present emer- 
gency will permit.”’ 


THE CONSTITUTIONALITY of Pennsylvania’s unem- 
ployment compensation law was upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court on January 5, when 
it affirmed a previous ruling of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court that inclusion under the State law 
of employers engaged in interstate commerce was 
not trespassing on Federal jurisdiction but was 
authorized by Federal law. The United States 
Supreme Court gave no written opinion but 
granted the motion of the State attorney general 
to affirm the State Court’s opinion. 
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Measuring the Effect of Defense Employment 
on Relief Loads 


Water M. Perxins* 


In THE LAST DAYS Of May 1940, President Roose- 
velt officially initiated a huge armament program 
in the United States. Expenditures for arma- 
ments now form the major part of the Federal 
budget, whereas relief costs were the largest single 
items in Federal expenditures during the 7 years 
prior to July 1, 1940. Much interest, however, is 
still centered upon the relief programs, and there 
has been abundant discussion of what the effect of 
defense expenditures on relief has been and should 
be. Some persons have questioned why, with 
vastly increased expenditures for armaments, an 
expanded Army, and labor shortages a pressing 
problem, the general relief program alone should 
still be costing the States and localities about $18 
million monthly. On the other hand, others are 
concerned that excessive cuts in relief appropria- 
tions may have been made without proper rela- 
tion to any real decline in the need for relief. 
This paper is primarily concerned with the 
possible effects of the defense program on the 
size of the special assistance programs adminis- 
tered under the Social Security Act and on the 
general relief programs in the States. Separate 
analysis has been made of the available data on 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
general relief for the period January 1940—Novem- 
ber 1941. Aid to the blind is not included in the 
analyses because of the small volume of its case 


load. 
Selection of Defense Areas for Analysis 


In order to test the relationship between de- 
fense activity and changes in general relief and in 
public assistance case loads, certain counties in 
which expenditures for armaments were greatest 
were selected as “defense areas.”’ The areas 
selected were all those' in which the per capita 


* Bureau of Public Assistance, Division of Social Statistics and Research. 
Paper given at a meeting of the American Statistical Association held under 
the auspices of the Joint Committee on Relief Statistics, New York City, 
December 27, 1941. 

1 Seven areas were omitted, because the amount of relief given in them was 
insignificant. Population figures from the 1940 census. Data on contracts 
awarded, from the Office of Production Management, Summary of Defense 
Contract Awards by Industrial Area, June 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941, July 14, 
1941. 
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value of prime contracts awarded exceeded the 
average for the United States as awhole. They 
comprised 55 areas, covering 68 counties or inde- 
pendent cities, which included about 20 percent 
of the population of the United States. 

Several reservations should be kept in mind 
when analyzing what has happened in these de- 
fense areas. In the first place, the speeding-up of 
armament production has had direct or indirect 
effects upon almost every county in the United 
States; no realistic division can therefore be made 
on the assumption that there is a large number of 
totally unaffected areas. Rather, the attempt has 
been to segregate the areas in which the effect has 
been relatively greater. 

Even this separation has probably not been ac- 
curately made in all cases, because awards of 
prime contracts do not give a complete picture of 
defense expenditures. No adequate data are 
available on the geographic distribution of second- 
ary or subcontracts. It seems probable that, if 
subcontracting had been included, the large 
amount being done in and around Pittsburgh, for 
example, would have classified it among the de- 
fense areas. The use of prime contracts as the 
sole basis of selection limits the scope of the data 
to areas of armament production, omitting from 
consideration such nonindustrial defense areas as 
the District of Columbia and the regions in which 
Army camps are located. 

The migration of labor into defense areas makes 
it probable that any effects which increasing arma- 
ment production has had upon relief rolls have 
been, to some extent at least, diffused into other 
areas. Childersburg, Alabama; Ravenna, Ohio; 
and Vallejo, California—to name only three—are 
examples of defense areas in which large plants 
have been put up but which have had to draw the 
majority of their employees from outside those 
areas because of sheer lack of population. In 
other defense areas, employees have been drawn 
from outside because of the need for special skills 
or because of existing barriers to hiring workers 
from given racial and nationality groups. Insome 
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instances, this influx of labor may have signifi- 
cantly affected the population base from which the 
per capita figures were obtained. 

It should also be borne in mind that the data 
consist of the value of contracts awarded and not 
of wages and salaries paid. No data were avail- 
able to show what expenditures have been made in 
fulfillment of the contracts or what proportion of 
such expenditures consisted of wages and salaries 
rather than of materials and profits. 

It should be noted, moreover, that each of the 
limitations mentioned tends to minimize rather 
than to exaggerate the differences between defense 
and other areas. Therefore, specific conclusions— 
such as the number of relief cases, if any, which a 
million dollar defense contract can be expected to 
take off the rolls for a year’s time—are beyond the 
scope of this index of defense areas. The effects of 
defense employment and the relative size of these 
effects, however, should be ascertainable. 


Techniques Employed 


From a simple inspection of case-load trends, 
little could be asserted with any confidence con- 
cerning the effects of the armament program upon 
old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
general relief. None of the programs shows any 
definite break in trend in or about July 1940 which 
can, with any assurance, be attributed to defense 
activity. Looking at the smooth and almost 
uninterrupted rise in the number of recipients of 
old-age assistance, one might incline to the 
hypothesis that the number of needy aged had 
been little affected by defense employment (chart 
1). One would be somewhat more hesitant to 
draw conclusions from an examination of the trend 
in the number of families receiving aid to depend- 
ent children, for, although the case load continued 
to rise during 1940 and the first half of 1941, the 
trend has taken a downward turn during the last 
few months. Is this a delayed result of the defense 
program, or is it a result of some other causes of 
different origin? It would be even more difficult 
to interpret the trend in general relief cases in 
terms of the effect of defense employment, for the 
downward trend, though definite, appears to have 
begun before rather than at the same time as the 
armament program of the United States. 

Because it was recognized that areas other than 
the defense areas still had considerable defense 
employment, and that defense employment was 


Chart 1.—Recipients of old-age assistance, aid to de. 
pendent children, and general relief in the conti. 
nental United States, January 1936-November 1941 
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not the only factor which could have influenced 
the trend in assistance case loads in defense areas, 
no separate analysis of trends in the two groups of 
areas was made. Instead, for the purpose of 
eliminating the trend followed by case loads in 
both defense and other areas, the simplest sort of 
index was constructed for measuring the dif- 
ferences. A ratio was computed between the case 
load in the defense areas and the case load in the 
other areas in the same month. An index value of 
100 was given to the average of the ratios for the 
first 6 months of 1940, which may be considered 
the pre-defense period. If, then, the case load in 
the defense areas increased or decreased at the 
same rate as the case load in the other areas, the 
index value would remain 100. 

If the defense areas do not differ significantly 
from other areas in factors affecting assistance 
case loads except in the amount of defense em- 
ployment, then the variation in the index is 
attributable to the defense program. In a 
few States administrative changes were known 
to have occurred, and adjustments were made 
for them. For example, the three States— 
Missouri, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania— 
which lowered their age limit for eligibility for 
old-age assistance from 70 to 65 years were 
eliminated in computing the index for old-age 
assistance case loads. 

No adjustment was made in the index to elim- 
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inate possible biases arising from priority unem- 
ployment. Two considerations indicate that the 
lack of this adjustment was not serious. First, 
the number of lay-offs because of priorities was 
relatively small during the period studied and 
should not affect the index significantly. The 
major effect of curtailments in nondefense pro- 
duction is expected after November 1941. 
Second, the possible effects on the index were 
largely eliminated by the even distribution of 
the lay-offs between defense areas and other areas. 
About 20 percent of the lay-offs occurring before 
December 9, 1941, in communities certified by the 
Office of Production Management as priority 
areas, were in defense areas, just as 20 percent 
of the population of the United States Jived in 
these areas. In extending the index into the 
period when the full impact of priorities unem- 
ployment is felt, however, this factor would bear 
reexamination. It should be recognized, also, 
that other factors, for which no adjustments 
have been made, may have borne unequally on 
defense areas and other areas. 

Whenever the data mdicate that defense em- 
ployment has had an effect, the trends in appli- 
cations received and in cases closed may help in 
determining more precisely the nature of this 
effect. The number of cases accepted might be 
used instead of the number of applications, but 
changes in administrative policy and the amount 
of funds available for assistance affect the accept- 
ance of cases to a greater degree than they affect 
applications. Data on applications have been 
used with full recognition of the wide differences 
in definition and, therefore, the noncomparability 
from State to State of any month’s figures. It 
has been assumed, however, that the over-all 
trend has significance which State-by-State com- 
parisons would not have. 


Effects of Defense Employment on Old-Age 


Assistance 


Defense employment has had no noticeable effect 
whatever upon the number of old-age assistance 
recipients, according to the index. During the 
entire 23 months, January 1940 through November 
1941, the index did not deviate from 100 as much 
as half a unit in either direction, a fluctuation 
which might easily be explainable in terms of 
random variations (table 1). This result is by 
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no means surprising. In terms of employability, 
aged recipients undoubtedly constitute the most 
marginal of the groups receiving assistance. 
There may be a tendency in some industries to 
keep on, if possible, employees who have grown 
old in the service, but once an aged man has lost 
a job his chances of getting another are not great. 


Table 1.—Index of the ratio of recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and general 
relief in defense areas to recipients in other areas, 
January 1940-November 1941 


[Average ratio January-June 1940= 100] 
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! Missouri, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and Washington excluded, 
because of administrative changes in provisions of the old-age assistance 
program. 

1 Mississippi, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota excluded, because of 
administrative changes in the program for aid to dependent children. 


While it might be expected that certain indirect 
effects of increased employment, such as increases 
in the nonwage incomes of recipients or the in- 
creased ability of their relatives to give support, 
would decrease the number of aged recipients, 
such effects were not important enough to produce 
a significant change in the index. 

- The trends in applications and in closings bear 
out the same story. Except in the few States 
in which administrative or legislative changes in 
eligibility took place, the number of applications 
remained almost constant during the entire pe- 
riod. Though closings showed a slight seasonal 
fluctuation, they gave no evidence of either up- 
ward or downward trend when considered as a 
proportion of the open cases. 








Effects of Defense Employment on Aid to De- 
pendent Children 


Defense employment has had a small but def- 
inite tendency to reduce the number of families 
receiving aid to dependent children. There was 
no apparent effect upon the defense index until 
September 1940. After that time the index 
gradually declined to 97 in November 1941. This 
decline may be interpreted as indicating that the 
case load in defense areas in November 1941 was 
3 percent smaller than it would have been if it 
had followed the trend in the other areas. It 
should be remembered that the method used tends 
to minimize rather than exaggerate the effect of 
defense expenditures. 

The tendency for the case load of aid to depend- 
ent children to decline is explainable in terms of 
both a slight decline in the number of applications 
received and an upward trend in closings as a 
proportion of the open case load. Thus, defense 
employment has tended to reduce need both 
among the families receiving assistance and among 
the families who were potentially eligible for 
assistance. At the present time, data are not 
available to show the extent to which members 
of families receiving aid to dependent children 
are being drawn directly into defense jobs, the 
extent to which they are going into private em- 
ployment to replace others who have taken defense 
jobs, or the extent to which there has been an 
increase in the employment of relatives willing 
to support persons on assistance rolls.’ 

The likelihood that a member of a family 
receiving aid to dependent children will be able 
to work is greater than the likelihood that a 
recipient of old-age assistance will be employable. 
Some families receiving aid to dependent children 
are finding it possible to attain a more satisfac- 
tory standard of living through the employment 
of the mother or of older children in the family. 
The increased attainability of jobs and the failure 
of assistance payments to keep pace with the rising 
cost of living may be encouraging this trend. 
Important objectives of the program of aid to 
dependent children, however, are to enable the 
mother or other relative to remain in the home 
to care for dependent children and to enable the 

4 Data on closings in Pennsylvania show an increase both in employment 
and in contributions from relatives as reasons for closing. It is not certain 
that the experience in this one State may be taken as representative, inas- 


much as Pennsylvania has had a stricter policy than many other States in 
regard to contributions from legally responsible relatives. 


Chart 2.—Index of the ratio of recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and general 
relief in defense areas to recipients in other areas, 
January 1940-November 1941 

[Average ratio January-June 1940100) 
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ttMississippi, Pennsylvania, and South Dakota excluded, because of 
administrative changes in the program for aid to dependent children. 





children to remain in school. It is unfortunate 
if the mother or other person responsible for the 
care of the children is employed and no proper 
provision is made for their care in the home or 
elsewhere. If the children are drawn into em- 
ployment prematurely, they are likely to be poorly 
equipped to compete in post-war labor markets. 


Effects of Defense Employment on General 
Relief 


In sharp contrast to the comparative lack of 
effect on the number of aged recipients and the 
small effect on the number of dependent children, 
defense employment played an important part in 
the sharp reduction in general relief case loads 
(chart 2). The index was subject to only minor 
fluctuations during the first half of 1940, but 
beginning with September 1940 it dropped decid- 
edly and continuously, reaching a low of 73 in 
November 1941. In other words, general relief 
case loads in defense areas were 27 percent smaller 
than they would have been had they followed the 
trend of the other areas. 

Although the defense areas are as a whole 
industrial areas, which are generally urban in 
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character, it does not appear that the variations 
in the index are properly assignable to differences 
between urban and rural general relief trends, if 
defense employment is omitted from the picture. 
Most of the largest cities in the United States were 
not included among the defense areas, because the 
per capita value of their prime contracts was be- 
low the average for the country as a whole. An 
index constructed on the basis of these largest 
cities, rather than of the defense areas, showed an 
upward trend. This movement was not caused by 
an increase in general relief case loads in these 
largest cities but rather by the fact that case loads 
in these cities did not decline as fast as in the 
country as a whole. 

Unlike the case loads for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, those for general relief did not reflect the 
combination of decreasing applications and in- 
creasing closings. On the basis of reports from the 
26 States for which data were available, applica- 
tions dropped sharply. Closings also dropped in 
number, but they remained about the same 
proportion of the open case load throughout the 
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period. It is probable that employment oppor- 
tunities have opened up for a large proportion of 
the relief families with employable members but 
have had little effect upon a relatively large and 
constant base of unemployable relief families. 
Insofar as this conclusion is true, there is no basis 
for expecting defense expenditures to continue 
indefinitely to reduce the general relief load. 


Conclusion 


The rolls of the several assistance programs 
have been affected in varying degrees by the 
development of the defense program. The extent 
to which they have been affected has depended on 
the proportion of employable recipients aided 
under the various programs. The fact that the 
defense program has resulted in a sizable reduction 
in the number of recipients of general relief does 
not necessarily mean that there is a prospect that 
expenditures for general relief will decline to much 
lower levels; nor does it mean that the need for 
assistance, in terms of coverage and adequacy, is 
now fully met. 








Service Aspects of Public Assistance 


Administration Facilitating 


Rehabilitation 


of Persons in Need 


LuctLLE MARTIN SmItTH* 


DURING AN ERA OF PEACE, disability is, to a nation 
organized on a thesis of equality, a contradiction 
and an incongruity—for disability implies some 
limitation of function which constitutes for the 
individual an inequality, and for society an ob- 
stacle to the goal it seeks. During a period of 
preparation for the defense of a nation—a nation 
ready to make war if need be to preserve its way 
of life, a way based on freedom and equality—dis- 
ability is even more an anomaly. For, subject dur- 
ing times of peace to the prejudices that still char- 
acterize the labor practices of many industries and 
that likewise characterize many of society’s atti- 
tudes, the disabled unexpectedly find themselves 
no longer the victims of prejudices and discrimina- 
tion but an important part of the labor supply. 
During the recent prolonged depression, the dis- 
abled were forced out of many occupations by an 
overcrowded labor market. Today we find the 
disabled of yesterday much in demand as the 
skilled workmen of understaffed defense industries. 
The prejudices, superstitions, and aversions which 
have unfortunately set the disabled aside as a 
special group in the population give way to the 
influences of patriotism and to urgent demands for 
skilled labor. It is unfortunate that the disabled 
are ever set apart; but it is fortunate that, in a 
period when prejudice is at a low ebb, such a con- 
ference as this is held to reinforce the belief of the 
disabled in themselves and the appreciation of so- 
ciety that disability is largely a matter of degree. 
What is there in the role of the public assistance 
agency as one of the continuing efforts of govern- 
ment that can prevent or minimize the problem of 
disability to society? How does the public assis- 
tance agency conserve and restore health so that 
disability does not deny the individual the oppor- 
tunity for the fullest use of his capacities in em- 
ployment and in family and personal life? What 
*Consultant on Medical Social Work, Bureau of Public Assistance. 
Paper read before the National Conference on Employment of the Dis- 


abled, sponsored by the National Rehabilitation Association, Washington, 
D. C., November 22, 1941. 
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is the public assistance agency’s contribution to 
society’s attempts to mitigate inequalities that are 
commonplace in our national life? Is there, in the 
professional and technical knowledge which should 
characterize public assistance administration, suffi- 
cient vitality and practical effectiveness to aid in 
making these programs constructive influences for 
individual and national security rather than im- 
potent organs which may, in effect, foster perpetu- 
ation of disability as one of the causes of insecurity? 
Public assistance administration is concerned 
with organization and administration to meet the 
needs of individuals and families. Let us then 
examine the application of social-work knowledge 
to the problem of disability in the individual, 
and, since disability has its origin in illness, let 
us first look at social work in relation to medical 
care. The first social-work services related to 
medicine grew out of the recognition by physicians 
of the limitations of clinical medicine and the 
dissatisfaction experienced by these physicians in 
dispensing care that was not a part of and not 
planned in relation to the patient’s social situation. 
Physicians thus sought an adaptation of the estab- 
lished practice of social case work as an additional 
means to more effective care of the sick individual 
than had previously been possible. In both the 
diagnosis and treatment of the individual who is 
disabled or threatened with disability, social work 
soon demonstrated its specific contribution. The 
social worker’s major concern in regard to illness 
has always been the patient’s disability rather 
than his disease. This underlying axiom has made 
the social-work profession particularly receptive 
to contributions of physiology and psychology as 
they relate to the psychological aspects of disease. 
The fundamental points which social workers find 
important in understanding illness and in marking 
out the part which the assistance agency can play 
in facilitating the patient’s recovery are these: 


1. Every disease has a psychological as well 
as an organic aspect. 
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2. Disease is a continuing process, not a group 
of end results. 

3. Emotion must be included as one of the 
factors influencing the cause and progress of 
disease. 

4, Disease strikes only those individuals within 
whom there is a certain preparation, physi- 
ological, psychological, or both.' 


These ideas are fundamental to social case work 
as it relates to disabled persons. These concepts 
condition the attitudes, the techniques, the de- 
cisions, and the actions of the skilled social case 
worker; as such, they affect the policies and prac- 
tices of the public assistance agency. 

In addition to recognizing the importance of 
predisposing factors in illness, the social worker 
is concerned with attempting to identify what 
these factors may be. Who are the patient’s fam- 
ily and friends? What cultural patterns appear 
to have influenced his environment? What satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions has he experienced 
in relation to his family, his friends and associates, 
his teachers, his employers? What attitudes have 
he and his family exhibited toward illness, re- 
sponsibility, ill fortune, loss of employment? How 
can the social worker elicit significant information 
needed by the physician in such a way as to 
minimize the patient’s fears and discomforts and 
in a manner that will reinforce the doctor’s efforts 
to set the stage for hope and recovery rather than 
for defeat and invalidism? These questions sug- 
gest both the content and the method of the social 
worker’s contribution to the physician’s diagnosis 
of diseases which may involve disability. 

Social service contributes to the process of 
treatment in anticipating the probable response of 
the individual patient to the disciplines of medical 
treatment and to his limitations, which may be 
temporary, protracted, or permanent; in appreci- 
ating the patient’s potentialities for changing 
either an unpleasant situation or his attitude 
toward it; in recognizing evidences that the patient 
is developing or modifying a disability; and in 
knowing how to mobilize for the patient’s use facil- 
ities within his immediate environment or within 
the community that may facilitate his recovery or 
adjustment. 





1 Dunbar, H. Flanders, ‘‘The Psychic Component in Disease: From the 
Point of View of the Medical Social Worker's Responsibility,’’ Bulletin of 
the American Association of Medicai Social Workers, Chicago, Vol. 10, No. 6 
(August 1937) 
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We have, then, suggested the nature of the 
social worker’s concept of disability; disability is a 
complex and a variable; it is modifiable; it is in 
the last analysis the individual’s adaptation to a 
particular set of physical, environmental, and 
emotional factors. Disability is not always ob- 
vious nor is it always easy to establish. In con- 
sidering the application for assistance of a disabled 
person, more may be involved than inability to 
attain economic independence. Decisions in re- 
gard to disability rest upon social as well as medical 
judgments. In both, subjective elements inevi- 
tably enter. The capacity of the individual, 
physical and mental, is subject to continuous 
changes, and as a result the extent of his disability 
changes. Furthermore, vacillations in industry 
affect the labor supply so markedly that a man 
who, in a period of prolonged unemployment, is 
disabled and unemployable finds himself a few 
months later much in demand in one or several 
defense industries. 

Such a brief discussion suggests only the barest 
outline of the social worker’s beliefs and attitudes 
in regard to disability as it affects the individual. 
Those who are interested in pursuing the subject 
further will find many sources of amplification.? I 
shall address myself particularly to the significance 
of social-work knowledge in relation to the devel- 
opment and administration of assistance programs 
insofar as these are designed to prevent and 
mitigate disability. 

A very provocative statement in this connec- 
tion is to be found in Dr. Henry H. Kessler’s 
The Crippled and the Disabled. 


As a result of false concepts of capaeity to work, as well 
as of psychological prejudices, there have developed social 
attitudes and legal limitations which seriously handicap 
the crippled and disabled in their efforts to earn a liveli- 
hood. Instead of being interested in seeing their capacity 
for work become productive, society makes feeble attempts 
to secure economic independence for these individuals 
since it is difficult to find a place for them in industry. The 
economic choice, therefore, is one of considering either the 


‘whole group as a burden for which asylum and care must 


be provided, or that of rehabilitating them in occupations 
and industries for which they are suited.’ 

We are all familiar with the various means by 
which society has in the past attempted to pro- 
vide either ‘asylum and care” or rehabilitation 
for this group. In primitive society the preser- 

1 See appended bibliography. 


+ Kessler, Henry H., The Crippled and the Disabied . . . New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935, pp. 3-4. 
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vation of the group overshadowed the interests of 
the individual. The disabled frequently were 
put to death or abandoned. Various practices 
traceable to the primitive attitudes toward the 
disabled are found in infanticide, in ostracism, 
and in limitation of occupational opportunities. 
With the rise of Christianity some manifestations 
of sympathy for the group came into evidence, 
but in general ridicule, contempt, and superstition 
still characterized society’s attitude in this respect. 
During the 18th and 19th centuries, various 
attempts to “provide asylum” were initiated, and 
interest in the disabled increased. Although dis- 
ability was regarded as a burden, it was generally 
accepted as a burden which society had to bear. 

More recently, advances in medical science 
and changing concepts in regard to public respon- 
sibility for welfare services have resulted in new 
methods of dealing with the problem of disability, 
such as safety measures, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, unemployment compensation, rehabilitation, 
special placement services, health programs both 
for prevention and treatment, and to some extent 
the assistance programs. Although we do not 
primarily identify the assistance programs as 
measures for meeting the problems of disability, 
they may be one of society’s most worth-while 
efforts in that direction. For instance, title I 
of the Social Security Act provides for assistance 
to needy aged individuals. Many, but not all, 
of the aged are disabled. Title IV provides for 
assistance to needy dependent children “deprived 
of the parental support or care by reason of the 
death, continued absence from the home, or physi- 
cal or mental incapacity of a parent.” Thus, 
society has provided a medium through which 
assistance may be given to families when the disa- 
bility of one or both parents deprives children of 
support. Title X provides for assistance to needy 
blind individuals. 

These three titles of the Social Security Act 
have provided a broad framework within which it 
is possible for the States to make more adequate 
provision for certain persons in need. The under- 
lying philosophy of these titles is that assistance 
is a right, not a charity, for those who meet the 
eligibility requirements. From such a philosophi- 
cal base there inevitably emanates a concept of 
service which society owes to itself and to its less 
fortunate citizens—service that recognizes the 
capacities of individual citizens, irrespective of 


economic or social circumstance, and irrespective 
of the individual’s opportunity for fully exercising 
his capacities. The way in which the public 
assistance programs are administered will deter- 
mine whether they constitute a constructive 
approach to the problem of disability or whether 
they are merely another method of offering 
“asylum” to certain persons who are in need and 
disabled. 

Policies must be established which, on the one 
hand, will assure reasonable decisions in regard to 
eligibility for assistance and, on the other hand, 
will emphasize the necessity for the protection, 
maintenance, and restoration of health and well- 
being among both children and adults needing 
public assistance. It will be important, for 
instance, that in an old-age assistance program the 
agency clearly distinguish between old age and 
disability. Some months ago the Bureau of 
Public Assistance was asked to consider the 
question whether all recipients of old-age assist- 
ance, by virtue of their age, are incapacitated and 
whether the young children of such parents are 
ipso facto eligible for aid to dependent children by 
reason of the parent’s incapacity or disability. 
In appreciation of the changing nature of dis- 
ability and its highly individualized character, the 
Bureau interpreted that age does not necessarily 
result in disability and recommended that all 
persons over 65 and presumed to be disabled have 
the advantage of a physical examination to deter- 
mine whether the individual was in fact disabled 
and, if so, what therapeutic services he required. 

In the program for aid to the blind the require- 
ments of the Social Security Board specify that 
each applicant be examined by a physician skilled 
in diseases of the eye. Fifteen percent of the 
applicants are found, on examination, to have 
conditions that are remediable, and in many States 
treatment programs both to prevent blindness and 
to conserve and restore vision have been estab- 
lished. Furthermore, impaired vision is regarded 
as a disability which, like other disabling con- 
ditions, affects individuals differently. Some are 
totally incapacitated thereby, but many adjust to 
this handicap so well that they are able to lead 
useful, happy, productive lives. 

In the program for aid to dependent children, 
restoration of the family’s economic independence 
through rehabilitation of the incapacitated parent 
constitutes an important aspect of social treat- 
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ment. In this connection, the public assistance 
worker will emphasize the fact that, while in- 
capacity may have aggravated or precipitated the 
economic difficulties of the family, it will not neces- 
sarily offer a hazard to the family’s health and 
spiritual welfare. In this program, as in the 
general assistance program, emphasis is increas- 
ingly placed on rehabilitation, and the fiction of 
the ‘‘unemployable”’ as a large residual group of 
individuals who are permanently dependent is 
being recognized as an unreality. 

In the day-by-day application of sound policies 
in all the assistance programs lie opportunities 
for emphasizing flexibility and individualization; 
for guidance in recognizing evidences of disability 
and of capacity for rehabilitation; for interpreta- 
tion of the medical diagnosis and what it signifies 
for the family; for help in the discriminating use 
of facilities for care; and for services through 
which the assistance agency can participate in 
the individual’s efforts to adjust to or recover 
from his disability. 

What is the nature and scope of these services? 
Briefly, they can be said to include: 

Financial assistance varied according to individ- 
ual need.—It is as important that assistance 
provide freedom from anxiety as that it supply 
the means of subsistence. During periods of 
depression, the public welfare agency has a 
special responsibility to facilitate the efforts of 
the disabled individual who may be crowded 
out of an oversupplied labor market to pre- 
serve his capacities for self-maintenance and self- 
development. 

During periods of increased production, the 
public welfare agency has a special responsibility 
to facilitate the disabled individual’s efforts to 
obtain temporary or permanent, partial or total, 
employment. Flexible and realistic policies that 
authorize assistance to persons able to do light 
work or part-time work, that expedite reappli- 
cation procedures for persons whose employment 
is uncertain, intermittent, or unrelated to their 
individual skills, interests, and abilities will 
contribute substantially to the employment of 
the disabled. 

Organization and coordination of facilitating 
resources and services—medical, vocational, em- 
ployment, recreational.—Medical care is an essential 
of life. Public welfare agencies have long recog- 
nized their responsibility for making this essential 
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available to recipients of assistance, together with 
food, shelter, clothing, and other essentials. 

It is significant that in recent months, in the 
absence of an organized national plan for the 
correction of the remediable defects revealed in 
the selection of draftees, many public assistance 
agencies on local levels have devised methods and 
found the means for providing needed medical 
services. Similarly, a trend is observable in the 
direction of changing the emphasis of the medical 
programs of assistance agencies from emergency 
care to rehabilitation designed to correct those 
defects which limit the productive capacity of the 
group who until now could not find a place in 
industry. 

The opportunity to work is the right of every 
individual able to work. The public assistance 
worker, cognizant of the potential capacity of the 
individual for self-realization and familiar with 
the community resources for vocational guidance, 
training, and placement, puts the needed in- 
formation at the disposal of the individual. 

Briefly then we have indicated that the public 
assistance agency strives not only through its 
own policies, procedures, forms, and techniques 
but also through the use of all facilitating resources 
and services to achieve the kind of social organiza- 
tion which will offer to the large groups of disabled 
an opportunity for the fullest possible conservation 
and restoration of health and well-being. Many 
communities lack the facilities for adequate diagno- 
sis and treatment of physical and mental condi- 
tions, for rehabilitation, for special placement 
services, and for recreation. In such communities, 
the assistance agency has responsibility for broad 
community planning—planning for the most 
effective use of existing resources and the establish- 
ment of additional facilities where needed. 

An important aspect of the organization and 
coordination of facilitating services is interpreta- 
tion of the nature of disability and its effect upon 
the individual. In its interpretation to legisla- 
tive bodies, the taxpaying public, administrative 
agencies, employers, and the disabled themselves, 
the public assistance agency can do a good deal to 
reduce the differential between the so-called nor- 
mal and the disabled. 

Direct case-work service-——The very nature of 
the responsibility of the assistance agency brings 
to it the person who is overwhelmed by a combina- 
tion of illness and dependency, discouraged by the 
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experience of competing in the open market with 
persons not so handicapped, puzzled by the nature 
and significance of his disability, or groping in his 
efforts to decide for himself what his life is to be. 
The social worker, with her professional equipment 
of knowledge of human behavior and skills in 
dealing with persons in trouble, is available to 
the individual in working from his puzzled, dis- 
couraged state to a readiness to utilize the various 
resources within himself and the community for 
his satisfactory living. As one of my colleagues in 
the social-work group has said: 


We know that for man to continue to put forth effort, to 
risk living, there must be opportunities for him to experi- 
ence satisfactions in living, rewards for his risks. We 
know that for him to realize his own stature there must be 
a belief in himself. We know that this is facilitated when 
the case worker who meets him at a time of discourage- 
ment, confusion, and fear brings to each interview a fresh 
belief in what he cando. It is hard to keep alive this belief, 
and to communicate to the client a warm interest in him, a 
respect for him and for his adequacy. It is harder to keep 
alive and to communicate that belief than it is to learn 
any of the techniques that are a part of the case work proc- 
ess; but without it no techniques will avail.‘ 
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Physical Condition and Medical Supervision of 


Nearly Two Million Aged Persons 


ANNE E. GEDDES* 


A proB_EoM of particular concern to administrators 
of programs of old-age assistance as of other 
assistance programs is that of providing within 
the framework of the Social Security Act for 
medical services to recipients of assistance. The 
Federal Government meets one-half the cost of 
unrestricted money payments to recipients of 
old-age assistance up to a maximum of $40 a 
month, but it cannot provide matching funds for 
payments which are made by the agency directly 
to physicians, dentists, hospitals, or 
clinics for services to persons on the assistance 
rolls. Sometimes public assistance agencies in- 
clude an amount for medical needs in the monthly 
payment to the recipient. Frequently, however, 
medical costs are too large toe be included in the 
maximum monthly amount payable in the State 
under its prevailing legal or administrative 
limitations. 

In considering the problem of supplying med- 
ical services to recipients of old-age assistance two 
questions must be raised: (1) what is the extent 
of the medical needs of these old people, and (2) 
how adequately are these needs met? These 
questions cannot be answered directly, but some 
light is shed on them by data on the physical 
condition, at the time of application, of the 1.8 
million aged persons accepted for old-age assist- 
ance during the 4-year period, July 1936—June 
1940, and on the medical care or supervision which 
they were receiving at that time. 

The data for the year 1936-37 are somewhat 
less adequate than those for subsequent years. 
The first for old-age assistance 
were made by the Social Security Board early in 
1936, and during the fiscal year 1936-37 the pro- 
grams of old-age assistance were in a compara- 
tively early stage of development in all States. 
The reports for this year relate to periods which 
differ from State to State. In 1936-37, reports 
were submitted by 41 State public assistance 
agencies administering or supervising programs 


nurses, 


grants-in-aid 
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of old-age assistance under plans approved by the 
Social Security Board. The data for 1937-38 
cover 50 State jurisdictions, and those for the 
next 2 fiscal years, all 51 jurisdictions. 


Physical Condition of Accepted Applicants 


The workers in the public assistance agencies 
who determined the old people’s eligibility for 
old-age assistance classified them as (1) bed- 
ridden, (2) not bedridden but requiring consid- 
erable care from others, and (3) able to care for 
themselves. A person was said to be bedridden 
if he was confined to bed because of chronic illness 
or infirmity, but not because of temporary illness. 
A person not bedfast but so feeble or incapacitated 
as to require help in dressing, eating, and getting 
about the house was classified as not bedridden but 
requiring considerable care from others. A person 
was considered able to care for himself when he 
could get about the home without assistance. 
There is no way of determining the degree of 
uniformity with which the definitions have been 
applied by the workers responsible for recording 
the physical condition of the applicants; in some 
measure each condition shades off into another. 

The data relating to physical condition reflect 
the extent to which the applicants were depending 
on others for physical care; they do not, of course, 
indicate the nature or the seriousness, in terms of 
prognosis, of the impairments. Such information 
could be supplied only through examinations by 
physicians. It is obvious that many aged persons 
who are not receiving and do not need physical 
care from others may have serious chronic diseases 
or impairments. Furthermore, many persons not 
actually in bed or receiving help in the home may 
be in need of such care. 

Of 1.8 million persons who were accepted for 
old-age assistance in the period 1936-40 and for 
whom information was reported, 85 percent. were 
considered able to care for themselves, 13 percent 
were said to require help within the home although 
they were not confined to bed, and 2 percent were 
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Table 1.—Old-age assistance: Physical condition and 
sex of recipients accepted during the fiscal years 
1936=37 to 1939-40 in States ' with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board 














Physical condition and sex Total | 1936-37) 1937-38) 1938-39) 1939-40 
P Seeeeampne... .|1, 787, 571/470, 527/585, 877/377, 233/353, 934 
ercent: 

Able to care for self Sti ina aemagih 84.6, 84.1) 83.2) 85.4) 86.5 
Not en + ph but requiring 

considerable care. _........ -- 13.0 13.5 14.2 12. 2 11.3 

Bedridden---................-.- 2.4 2.4 2. ; 2.4 2.2 

- recipients accepted _- 935, 123/245, 889/306, 214/198, 251 184, 769 

“A bio to care for self scan asmieennel 86.6) 86.1 85. 2 87.6) 88.4 
Not bedridden but requiring 

considerable care__...._..__- 11.5 12.1 12.7 10.5 9.8 

Bedridden.--_-........... PER EAE 1.9 1.8 2.1 1.9 1.8 

Eons recipients accepted...| 852, 448) 224, 638/279, 663) 178, 982/169, 165 

, Reet" Norte 82.45 82.0) 81.0) 83.1) 844 
Not a but requiring 

considerable care... ......-. 14.65 15.1) 15.7) 13.9) 12.9 

Bedridden 3.0 2.9 3.3 3.0 2.7 





Se ee 











1 In 1936-37, 43 States were adm 
_—= approved by the Social 
eseension on this subject. 
andji930-40, 51 States were administering 


old-age assistance ems 

ty Board but only ri tates 

In 1937-38, 50 States, and in 1938-39 
programs. 


bedridden (table 1). In the general aged popula- 
tion, the proportions of bedridden persons and of 
persons not bedridden but requiring considerable 
care from others may be somewhat larger. Many 
needy aged persons who are seriously incapacitated 
are not on the old-age assistance rolls, because they 
are inmates of public institutions. 

From year to year there is considerable con- 
sistency in the proportions of accepted applicants 
classified in the three groups. Data for the last 
3 years seem to indicate a slight but progressive 
decline in the percentage of accepted applicants 
who were unable to care for themselves (chart 1).! 
This decline seems reasonable in view of the fact 
that the average age of new recipients has de- 
clined steadily with the normal growth of the 
State programs and with the lowering of the 
minimum age limit from 70 to 65 in a number of 


States.2 The variation in average age for the 
4 years was as follows: 
Fiscal year Age 
eee 72. 9 years 
eee 72. 7 years 
ee ee 71. 1 years 
a » 70. 5 years 


It is obvious that serious diseases or the impair- 
ments and infirmities of old age will be more 


1 For purpose of examining trends, the data for 1936-37, which are incom- 


plete, have been disregarded. 
1 Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Oregon, and Pennsylvania. 
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prevalent among older than among younger 
persons on the assistance rolls.* 

The physical condition of the women accepted 
for old-age assistance in the 4-year period was 
consistently less favorable than that of the men. 
A number of studies seem to indicate that on the 
average in the general population, as well as in 
the assistance group, the rates of disabling illness ¢ 
and of physical impairments * are higher among 
women than among men, both in the ages 65 and 
over and at younger ages. Three percent of the 
women accepted and 1.9 percent of the men were 
classified as bedridden, and 14.6 percent of the 
women and 11.5 percent of the men were reported 
as requiring considerable care from others in 
dressing, eating, and getting about the home 
(table 1). Actually, the differentials between the 


Chart 1.—Old-age assistance: Physical condition of re- 
cipients accepted during the fiscal years 1937-40 in 
States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board 
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been somewhat 
because 


men and the women may have 
greater than is indicated by the data, 
some women 65 and over who share in payments 
to their husbands are not reported as recipients. 
Data are unavailable for this group of women. 
The practice of making shared payments is most 
common in the Southeast, where health status is 
poorest. 


4 National Health Survey, 1985-86: The Magnitude of the Chronic Disease 
Problem in the United States, National Institute of Health (Preliminary, rev. 
1939), Sickness and Medical Care Series, Bulletin 6, pp. 10, 14 

‘ Collins, Selwyn D., “Cases and Days of Illness Among Males and Fe 
males, With Special Reference to Confinement in Bed," Public Health Re 
ports (Reprint No. 2129), pp. 7-8, 36. 

§ Britten, Rollo H., “Sex Differences in the Physical Impairments of Adult 
Life,”” American Journal of Hygiene, Vol. 13, No. 3 (May 1931), pp. 741-770. 
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In the different sections of the United States 
there are marked variations in the physical con- 
dition of recipients accepted for old-age assistance. 
These variations are shown for the year 1939-40 
(table 2), classified according to the socio-economic 
regions of the National Resources Planning Board.° 

In the Southeast, 19 percent of the aged persons 
accepted for aid required considerable care from 
others although they were not bedridden, and 4 
percent were confined to bed. These proportions 
are substantially higher than in any other region 
in the country and roughly twice those in the 
Northeast and Far West.’ Many factors may con- 
tribute to these regional differences. The principal 
one is probably economic status, which has been 
found to be closely related to health status. In the 
National Health Survey, substantially higher rates 
of acute and disabling illness were found among 
relief families and families with incomes of less 
than $1,000 than among nonrelief ‘families with 
incomes in excess of that amount.* Per capita in- 
come, commonly used as an index of economic sta- 
tus, is lower in the Southeast than in any other 
region and somewhat less than half as large as in 
the Northeast and Far West. For the period 1938- 
40, the estimated average annual per capita 
income in the several regions was as follows: 


Socio-economic region Amount | 

ETE tie PG a $542 
TS eee a a es 698 
eee ae Pe 306 
Southwest__ sy wir tins su anata ares ealaiiapates ea 391 
RR nae 563 
a ee re ee en 443 
kL a ee 718 


1 Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce 


Race is another important factor contributing 
to the regional differences. In the Southeast, 32 


* These regions are: Northeast—Connecticut, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Virginia; 
Southeast—Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia; 
Middle States—Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin; Northwest—Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming; Sovthwest— 
Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas; Far West—California, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, and Washington. 

’ The differential between the Southeast and other regions may be under- 
stated because of the practice of making shared payments, which is more 
common in the Southeast than elsewhere. Probably most of the persons 
included in shared payments for whom data are not available are women, 
who have higher disability rates than men. 

§ Britten, Rollo H.; Collins, Selwyn D.; and Fitzgerald, James 8., “Some 
General Findings as to Disease, Accidents, and Impairments in Urban 
Areas,” The National Health Survey, Public Health Reports (Reprint No. 
2143), p. 10. 
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percent of the recipients accepted in 1939-40 were 
Negroes. In other regions the percentages ranged 
from 2 to 13. It is well known that the economic 
status of Negroes is lower than that of white per- 
sons. There appears to be considerable evidence 
that the prevalence of disabling illness is higher 
among Negroes than white persons. This differ- 
ence may result less from racial factors than from 
differences in the economic status of the two 


groups.° 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Physical condition of 
recipients accepted during the fiscal year 1939-40, 
by socio-economic region ' 














Percent— 
Recipi- Not bed- 
Socio-economic region ents Able to ridden 
accepted care for but re- Bed- 
self quiring | ridden 

consider- 

able care 
Pf ae 353, 934 86.5 11.3 2.2 
Dee ibd cucntinattninialice 101, 204 90. 6 7.9 15 
EES 70, 121 77.7 18.8 3.5 
EEL ES: 23, 099 86.9 10.7 2.4 
OO -| 103,614 86.6 11.2 2.2 
Northwest__.-_-- itCuswantdaun 22, 551 88.3 9.6 2.1 
Far West A a 32, 666 90.9 7.4 1.7 

















1 For States comprising the several regions, see text, footnote 6. 
2 Includes 679 recipients accepted in Alaska and Hawaii. 


Additional factors which may affect variations 
among the regions in the physical condition of 
recipients are (1) the availability of medical ser- 
vices for the general population and for specific 
groups in the population, such as Negroes; (2) the 
availability of facilities in hospitals,” almshouses, 
and other institutions where aged persons with 
serious diseases or impairments may be cared for 
instead of under the program of old-age assistance; 
and (3) policies concerning the care of the aged 
blind. In some States aged blind persons are 
cared for under the program of old-age assistance 
and in some under the program of aid to the blind. 
Obviously, blind persons require more care than 
those with sight. No data are available con- 
cerning the number of blind persons who have 
been accepted for old-age assistance in the several 
regions. 

* Holland, Dorothy F., and Perrot, George St. J., ‘Health of the Negro,” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 16, No. 1 (January 1938), pp. 31-34. 
© For information on the distribution of hospitals, sanatoriums, and related 
institutions registered by the American Medical Association, see Hospital 
Service in the United States, 1941, reprinted from the Hospital Number of the 


Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. 116, No. 11 (Mar. 15, 1941), 
pp. 1055-1147. 
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Medical Care or Supervision of Accepted 
Applicants 


When workers in the public assistance agencies 
established the eligibility of the applicants for 
old-age assistance, they questioned the old people 
concerning the medical care which they were re- 
ceiving. According to the definitions, a person 
was to be recorded as under medical care or super- 
vision if he actually received any care during the 
period of the investigation or if he considered 
himself to be under such care even though no 
medical contact was actually being kept at the 
time. The definitions did not impose a limitation 
on the length of time that might elapse after the 
last contact before an individual would cease to 
be considered under care. Consequently, there 
must be some lack of uniformity in the data. 
Nevertheless, the information is believed to be 
essentially realistic. The visitors who record the 
information presumably have knowledge of the 
communities’ medical facilities and are trained to 
obtain specific information in response to their 
questions. The reports relating to medical care 
or supervision are remarkably consistent for the 
4 years. 

In the period 1936-40, only 388,000 persons, or 
a little more than one-fifth of the 1.8 million per- 
sons accepted for aid, considered that they were 
receiving some type of medical care or supervision 
(table 3). It may be assumed that a substantial 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Medical care or super- 
vision and physical condition of recipients accepted 
during the fiscal years 1936-37 to 1939-40 ' 





Physical condition and medical _| “= 
care or supervision Total (1936-37 Kis 38 1938-39 1939-40 





} | 
All recipients accepted _____-- 1, 787, 571/470, 527/585, 877/377, 233/353, 934 
Percent with— 
No medical care or supervision 77.9| 78.8) 785) 77.3) 76.2 


Some medical care or supervi- 
Seciedceras 22.1 21. 2 21.5 22.7 23.8 


iscktiaccsenass 
Recipients able to care for self_|1, 511, 384/395, 630/487, 336/322, 311/306, 107 
Percent with— 
No medical care or supervision 84.0; 85.3) 84.9) 83.2) 81.9 
Some medical care or supervi- 
sion. ___. ited ahinih ei Sich deindiiitetedit 16.0 14.7 15.1 16.8 18.1 


Recipients not bedridden but 
requiring considerable care 

Percent with— 
No medical care or supervision - 48.7; 48.8) 51.8) 47.0) 440 


Some medical care or supervi- 
51.3 51.2 48.2 53.0 56.0 


232, 068) 63, 447) 82,918) 45, 878) 39, 825 


3 aaa 
Recipients bedridden_______-_- 43, 613; 11, 137| 15, 563) 9,012) 7,901 
Percent with— 
No medical care or supervision 20.6, 20.7; 22.2) 19.6) 18.6 
Some medical care or supervi- 
Ses 26 RSE eta ee 79.4; 79.3) 77.8 80.4) 814 




















1 See table 1, footnote 1. 
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Table 4.—Old-age assistance: Medical care or super- 
vision of recipients accepted during the fiscal year 
1939-40, by socio-economic region '! 











| 

Percent with— 
; Recipients = on 
Socio-economic region accepted |No medical]Some medi- 
care or su- | cal care or 
pervision | supervision 
All regions ?........._.- 353, 934 76. 2 23.8 
EE ae 101, 204 75.9 24.1 
a ae 70, 121 78.7 21.3 
SNe 23, 099 83. 6 16.4 
BaiGdie Gtates................ ’ 103, 614 71.6 4 
Northwest............- sian 22, 551 80. 2 19.8 
Ti catnamnmeennes ; 32, 666 78.7 21.3 














1 For States comprising the several regions, see text, footnote 6. 
+ Includes 679 recipients accepted in Alaska and Hawaii. 


majority of persons aged 65 and over are in need 
of at least periodic medical attention. According 
to the National Health Survey, in which data were 
obtained on the basis of a house-to-house canvass 
in sample areas, the number of persons per 1,000 
population reported to have a chronic disease or 
permanent impairment was 467 in the ages 65-74, 
514 in the ages 75-84, and 602 in the ages 85 and 
over." In the urban relief population in May 
1934, 70 percent of all persons 65 years of age and 
over were reported as having serious physical or 
mental disabilities according to data obtained in 
a house-to-house canvass of a sample of relief 
families."2 Among a sample group of 948 recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance in New York City who 
were 70 years of age and over, only 33 were found 
on the basis of medical examinations to be without 
active symptoms of disease.” 

As would be expected, during the period 1936-40 
relatively more medical service was reported for 
applicants who were bedridden or up and about 
but receiving considerable help in the home than 
for those who were described as able to care for 
themselves. Four-fifths of the aged persons who 
were bedridden considered that they were receiving 
some kind of medical service, as contrasted with 
half of those who were not bedridden but had 
serious incapacities and only one-sixth of those 
who could look out for themselves. There must 
have been much acute need for medical services 


1! National Health Surrey, 1985-86: The Magnitude of the Chronic Disease 
Problem in the United States, op. cit., p. 14. 

12 Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Disabilities in the Urban Relief 
Population, May 1934 (Preliminary), Series 1, No. 6, May 22, 1935, appendix 
A, table 1. 

18 New York Department of Social Welfare, A Study of the Medical Needs 
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of Recipients of Old-Age Assistance in New York City in 1984, 1937, p. 22 
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among the remaining one-fifth of the persons who 
were bedridden, the remaining half of those in 
need of considerable care from others, and the 
remaining five-sixths of those able to care for 
themselves. 

Marked regional differences were reported in the 
proportions of applicants who considered that they 
were under some medical care or supervision, as 
in the proportions who were incapacitated. In the 
Middle States, 28 of every 100 applicants accepted 
for aid considered themselves to be under some 
supervision, and in the Southwest 16 per 100 
(table 4). The prevalence of conditions requiring 
medical treatment may also be presumed to vary 
from region to region and may be most acute 
where facilities for services are most meager. 

What types of medical care or supervision were 
the applicants receiving at the time of investiga- 
tion? In the 4-year period, almost seven-eighths 
of those who considered that they were receiving 
some medical services stated that they were under 
the care of private physicians who attended them 
either in the office or at home (table 5). One- 
ninth were said to be attending clinics. As would 
be expected, in view of the fact that the old-age 
assistance program is not intended to care continu- 
ously for persons in public hospitals and that the 
definitions excluded temporary hospital care for 
persons with acute illness, very few applicants 
as receiving care in hospitals or 

Few persons also were receiving 
such as 


were recorded 
nursing homes. 
care from other types of practitioners, 
osteopaths or chiropractors. 

Care by an individual physician was the pre- 
dominant form of medical service for all groups 
of applicants receiving some medica) supervision. 
The physical condition of the applicants, however, 
governed to some extent the types of care they 
were receiving. In the 4-year period, 15 per 100 
of the applicants classified as able to care for 
themselves were attending clinics. Among the 
bedridden group, on the other hand, only 2 per 
100 were reported as attending clinics. The re- 
port that any of the bedridden were receiving 
clinic care raises a number of questions. Were 
these old people temporarily disabled at the time 
of investigation and incorrectly classified as bed- 
ridden? Had some of them received clinic care 
before becoming bedridden and would they be 
unable to attend clinics in the future? Did some 
of them leave their beds to go to clinics because 
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Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Type of medical care or 
supervision and physical condition of recipients 
accepted during the fiscal years 1936-37 to 1939-40 ' 




















Recipients with some medical 
care or supervision 
Not 
Fiscal year and type of medical care or Able - 
supervision — net 
ut re- ° 
Total | care | quiring | ridden 
self consid- 
erable 
care 
: .. 5) SS 388, 196 |237,337 |116,608 | 34,155 
ercent: 
Under private saat a= 85. 5 82.7 89.7 90. 2 
OY ” SSpaeie se i 11.0 14.6 6.4 2.3 
In hospital ee 1.5 .9 1.6 5.0 
Under care of other type of ponst- 
tioner or agency _-_..--------- 2.0 1.8 2.3 2.5 
1936-37, iGidaséwenkcuene _...-| 95,822 | 55,984 | 31,171 8, 613 
Percent 
U - «i private physician......._.....| 86.1 82.3 91.2 « 8 
SS See ere e 10.6 14.9 5.3 1.8 
In hospital. _- . 1.6 1.3 1.5 4.2 
Under care of other F pe of | pa 
tioner or agency. ; 17 1.5 2.0 2.2 
1937-38, total..............._......_]124, 336 | 72,962 | 39,375 | 11,987 
Percent: 
Under private physician _-...._-..-- 85.4 82.9 88.7 89.4 
A iid te mndtndntendecmeeedanneel 10.7 14.1 6.9 2.7 
In hospital_. 1.6 .9 1.9 5.3 
Under care of other type of practi- 
tioner or agency _-__--------- 2.3 2.1 2.5 2.6 
1938-39, total __- 84,853 | 53,605 | 24, 050 7, 187 
Percent: 
Under private sand sician - PE sae 86.7 84.7 90. 2 90.3 
In clinic- PEE aT SEES ‘ 10.0 12.8 6.3 2.1 
In hospital _- ; 1.3 .7 14 5.2 
Under care of other t type of practi- 
ll ee ee 2.0 1.8 2.1 2.4 
1939-40, total .---------| 83, 185 | 54,786 | 22,012 6, 368 
Percent: 
Under private een a aicecad dled 83.8 80.9 89.1 89.5 
oy "Seri See 13.1 16.7 7.1 2.6 
In hospital. 1.2 a 1.4 5.3 
Under care of other type of practi- 
tioner or agency ---..-..-...----- 1.9 1.7 2.4 2.6 








1 See table 1, footnote 1. 


medical attention better suited to their needs was 
not available? A study of the medical needs of 
recipients of old-age assistance in New York City 
calls attention to the fact that it is an effort for 
aged persons to travel long distances to clinics and 
to wait for extended periods in clinic waiting 
rooms."* 

Care in hospitals, according to reports, was 
relatively more frequent among bedridden persons 
under medical care or supervision than among 
those less seriously incapacitated. Of the 5 per 
100 bedridden persons who were stated to be 
receiving hospital care at the time of investigation, 
some may have continued to remain in hospitals 
while on the old-age assistance rolls. The Social 
Security Board will match payments to recipients 
living continuously in private hospitals or nursing 


1 New York Department of Social Welfare, op. cit., p. 64. 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance: Type of medical care or 
supervision of recipients accepted during the fiscal 
year 1939-40, by socio-economic region ' 
































Percent— 
Recipi 
ents 
with pany 4 
Socio-economic care 
region | medical | Under In hos- | ,other 
care or —- In clinic pital type f 
super- practi- 
vision P tioner 
or agency 
All regions *._._. 83, 185 83.8 13.1 12 1.9 
Northeast............. 23, 836 78.2 18.6 14 18 
Southeast..........._. 14, 766 90.1 7.0 .8 2.1 
ae as 3,774 86.9 9.8 1.0 2.3 
Middle States....._... 29, 374 87.7 9.5 L1 1.7 
Northwest_........... 4,424 90.2 5.8 1.7 2.3 
Far West__........... 6, 933 66.6 23.3 25 2.6 
1 For States com the several ns, see text, footnote 6. 
4 Includes 78 a padine py = ef bh 


homes.“ In some States, however, under State 
law or policy, assistance is not given to residents of 
private institutions. 

There are particularly interesting differences in 
the relative importance of the various types of 
medica] care or supervision among applicants 
accepted for aid in the several regions (table 6). 
In 1939-40, 28 of every 100 applicants in the Far 
West who received some medical attention were 
reported to be attending clinics; in the Northwest 
the corresponding number was 6 per 100; and in 
the Southeast, 7 per 100. Hospital facilities, 
according to the workers in the public assistance 
agencies, were utilized by applicants most fre- 
quently in the Far West and least frequently in the 
Southeast. There are equally striking variations 
among the regions in the availability of hospital 
and clinic facilities for the general population. 
One measure of the variations in hospital facilities 
is the number of general hospital beds per 1,000 
population in 1940. 


General 
beds per 1 
Socio-economic region 

ni thsi adieadamciate 3. 5 
a a 4.2 
A SEE eee neta 2.4 
SE eee sea ae S7 
Middle States.._......_.......__..__-- 3. 4 
| ee 40 
EE ee ae 5. 0 


Source: Hospital Service in the United States, 1941, op. cit., p. 1057. 


No information is available concerning the 
quality of the medical services which the aged 


4 The Social Security Board may match payments to recipients in public 
hospitals up to a maximum of 90 days. 


persons were receiving, the amount or frequency 
of care, or its adequacy in meeting their medical] 
needs. Data are also lacking on the extent to 
which medical services were being supplied to these 
old people free or at reduced fees by general relief 
authorities, hospital departments, other public and 
private agencies, or by physicians in private 
practice. In view of the fact that all these aged 
persons were found to be needy when their eligi- 
bility for old-age assistance was established, it 
seems probable that many of those under medical 
attention were receiving either free care or care on 
a part-payment basis. It is also reasonable to 
assume that many who considered that they were 
under some medical care or supervision were then 
receiving and always had received irregular or 
inadequate care. 


Physical Condition and Medical Supervision of 
Recipients 


It may be assumed that the physical condition 
of persons on the assistance rolls is less favorable 
generally than that of the applicants at the time 
they were accepted for aid. The average age of 
persons in the case load is obviously higher than 
that of persons in the intake, and, as has already 
been pointed out, both the prevalence and severity 
of chronic diseases and impairments increase with 
age. 

For purposes of planning to provide medical 
services to recipients of old-age assistance, more 
precise information is needed from physicians on 
the disabilities and impairments of recipients, and 
on the recommended treatment and care. 

No definite conclusions can be drawn concerning 
the medical services available to recipients of 
old-age assistance from information on the medical 
attention which they were receiving as applicants. 
Inasmuch as the old people who considered them- 
selves to be under some medical supervision were 
found to be needy when they were accepted for 
aid, it seems probable that many of them have 
continued to get such care while receiving old-age 
assistance. How much of this care and how much 
additional care they may be getting is not known. 

A number of States are now making substantial 
provision for medical services to recipients of old- 
age assistance. For these States there is need for 
information in answer to the following questions: 
(1) to what extent do money payments to recipi- 
ents include allowances for medical services; (2) to 
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what extent are payments made by the agencies 
from old-age assistance funds without Federal 
matching for payments directly to doctors, nurses, 
dentists, clinics, and hospitals for medical services 
to recipients; and (3) how much medical service is 
provided to recipients by general relief authorities 
and other public or private agencies? 


Provision of Medical Needs Through Money 
Payments 


Unfortunately, there is no comprehensive infor- 
mation on the extent to which allowances for 
medical needs are included in the regular monthly 
payment or in an extra payment to the recipient. 
Such a practice is possible under State policy in 
many States—usually within the maximum limi- 
tations on monthly assistance payments. Some- 
times State policy limits the amount which may 
be paid monthly to the recipient for medical 
services and the number of months for which such 
payments may be made. Allowances for medical 
needs may sometimes be restricted to extreme 
needs or to a small regular allowance for medi- 
cines. In a number of States, money payments 
may be made for medical care but not for hos- 
pitalization. This type of restriction may result 
from stringency of funds or inability to meet the 
costs of hospital care within established maxi- 
mums on payments. Sometimes, however, hos- 
pital care is provided to needy persons through 
public funds allocated directly to hospitals, rather 
than through the welfare agency. 

In New York State, a plan was put into effect in 
April 1941 for making separate money payments 
to recipients to meet their special needs, including 
medical services, drugs and medical supplies, and 
other items.” In May 1941, more than 11,000 
money payments were made to recipients of old- 
age assistance for their special needs in amounts 
ranging from $1 to more than $220. More than 
half these payments were for less than $5, and 
three-fourths were for less than $10. On the 
other hand, nearly 3 percent of these payments 
were at or above $40, the Federal matching 
maximum. New York State does not limit the 
amount which may be paid monthly to a recipient. 
A distribution of the monthly payments for the 
special needs of recipients in May 1941 is given 
below. 





* Such as fractional payments for less than a full month’s assistance pend- 
ing the initiation of the full monthly grant on the next regular payment date. 
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Size of payment Number Brn mes ad 

MATE DEI, & 6 o.ndciscccccccnssbasoudoneael 11, 116 100.0 
TE isc suncounsdectakindes sniissbataaadan 6, 871 52.8 
a eee 2, 465 22.2 
ibs inodekavsapgheddddeniiamabeteadamaaul 1,622 14.6 
SE ES Sa ee ee 611 4.6 
EE Baiinncdpuiiecsussccddabsalaubiaueeeannin 348 3.1 
SE = ae 29 2.7 











For Middlesex and Monmouth Counties, New 
Jersey, data are available on amounts for medical 
services included in money payments to recipients 
of old-age assistance.” The data for Middlesex 
County relate to the year ended January 31, 1940, 
and for Monmouth County to the year 1939. 
Types of services for which provision was made 
in money payments included physicians’ visits, 
medicines, appliances, dental care, and nurses’ 
visits. Of all cases active during the year in 
Middlesex County, 35 percent received allowance 
in the money payments for medical care during 
the year; in Monmouth County the corresponding 
percentage was 47. The maximum number of 
physicians’ visits to an aged recipient in the year 
was 41 in Middlesex County and 79 in Monmouth 
County. A percentage distribution of amounts 
for medical services included during the year in 
money payments to individual recipients is given 
below. 














Percentage distribution 
Amount 
Middlesex | Monmouth 
County County 

Di OED, vc cnnsonvesscidsicetibubtinmeketehl 31.4 29.8 
AE RG PRI PE MAR 2 17.7 19.9 
PE a canccccacecoceniendtesensuteewesesenaen 23.9 22.4 
ST 66 caaddenbneeeeennmnnedinoaionhiahnn 12.4 10.0 
DT d<«istracicaneknassebecseioedientedbennenl 5.4 5.7 
SE: -ciniinnimakodsbanmananenbnidmneienaiaien 23 3.9 
RS ee Se 6.9 8.3 








In Massachusetts, it is known that in May 
1941 the maximum amount provided in a money 
payment to a recipient for medical needs, includ- 
ing both medical care and hospitalization, was 
$239.% For this month an analysis of extra 
payments to recipients for medical care and 
hospitalization '* was made for 10 cities and towns 
which do not have hospitals owned and operated 

” From unpublished reports submitted to the Social Security Board by the 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies. 
This amount covered services for more than 1 month. 


” A negligible number of these extra payments were for needs other than 
medical care or hospitalization. 
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by the municipality. The percentage of recipients 
in these cities and towns receiving an extra pay- 
ment ranged from 3 to 17 percent. 

In Iowa about one-fourth of all recipients 
receive allowances for medical needs up to a 
maximum of $5 a month. 

In the absence of more comprehensive informa- 
tion on the extent to which public assistance 
agencies are providing for medical needs of 
recipients through money payments, it may be 
worth while to examine the size of the assistance 
payments to recipients. Assistance payments 
are intended to supplement the resources of re- 
cipients to meet such requirements as food, shelter, 
fuel, utilities, clothing, and household necessities, 
as well as medical and other services. The 
amounts paid to recipients are governed by 
budgetary practices and budgetary standards, 
legislative or administrative maximum limitations, 
and availability of funds. 

As of July 31, 1941, only 13 States” had 
no statutory maximums for monthly payments. 
In 2 States the statutory maximum was estab- 
lished at $45, above the present Federal matching 
maximum of $40; in 17 States*' at $40; in 
14 States * at $30, the former maximum in the 
Federal act; and in 5 States at $25 or $20. 
Two States permit somewhat higher maximum 
payments to recipients requiring medical care. 
Another State also makes exceptions for recipients 
whose needs are not met under the usual maxi- 
mum. Sometimes administrative maximums are 
imposed, either at levels below the statutory 
maximum or in lieu of a statutory maximum. 

Amounts needed by recipients for medical 
services are sometimes included in several monthly 
assistance payments, because the maximum limits 
the amount which can be paid in a single month. 
In Tennessee, for example, when the investiga- 
tion shows that large medical bills must be in- 
curred and that the necessary service cannot be 
provided through clinics, an estimate is made 
of needs for physicians’ services and medical 
supplies and the necessary amount may be pro- 
rated over a 12-month period. The maximum 
total monthly payment to a recipient, however, is 
$25, and only one payment is made in a family. 

* Two of these States had minimum limitations of $30 or $40 on the grant 
plus income. 

31 Of these States, five had limitations of $40 on the grant and income, and 


two on a flat grant minus income. 
32 Of these States, two had a limitation of $30 on the grant and income. 
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Table 7.—Old-age assistance: Percentage distribution 
of money payments to recipients, by socio-economic 
region,' May 1941 





Percent receiving 


some | leet ||. |eenee lamas lenen | A 
ee ents | than | $10.00 | $20.00-| $30.00-| $40.00-| $59.00 








° « c 
$10.00 19.99 | 29.99 | 39.99 49.99 mie 
| | | 
| | 
All regions 2, 152,673 | 14.1 | 35.5 | 30.0 | 13.0 7.3 0.1 
Northeast 436,446 | 3.1) 29| 40.6 25.1 1.8 | 5 
Southeast 369, 744 | 56.2 | 392.3) 38] .7/ @ | @ 
Southwest 223,377 | 24.3] 551] 17.7) 28] 1| @ 
Middle States 722, 468 3.0 | 40.8 45.1} 10.3 + 
Northwest 163,852 | 3.5| 36.6| 35.3] 23.8 8! @ 
Far West 233, 375 4 6.2 12.8 | 20.0} 60.6 | 
Territories. ........- 3.411) 1.9) 43.9) 169) 174] 99) @ 














1 For States comprising the several regions, see text, footnote 6. 
? Less than 0.05 percent. 


In the United States, about one-half of all 
money payments to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance in May 1941 were for $20 or more, and about 
one-fifth were for $30 or more (table 7). In the 
Far West, where the level of payments is highest, 
three-fifths of all payments were for $40 or more. 
On the other hand, in the Southeast, where the 
level of payments is lowest, the physical condi- 
tion of recipients is poorest, and medical care 
or supervision of applicants least frequent, less 
than one-twentieth of the payments were for as 
much as $20 (table 7). Even small assistance 
payments, if they supplement sufficiently large 
resources of the recipient, may suffice to meet 
medical needs. But, according to reports re- 
ceived from the States, somewhat less than one- 
third (28 percent) of recipients accepted for old- 
age assistance in 1939-40 had any regular source of 
income in addition to the assistance payment. 
It seems unlikely that the great majority of money 
payments are large enough to provide for the 
medical needs of recipients; indeed, many pay- 
ments are too small to provide for even sub- 
sistence needs at the level recognized by the 


agency. 


Provision of Medical Needs Other Than Through 
Money Payments 


The restrictive influence of the Federal match- 
ing provisions, which do not permit Federal parti- 
cipation in the agency’s payments to doctors, 
nurses, dentists, clinics, and hospitals for services 
to recipients of old-age assistance, is reflected in 
the fact that in 1940-41 only nine States reported 
expenditures from old-age assistance funds for 
such payments; in three of these States the amount 
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was negligible. The amounts of these payments 
for medical care and hospitalization in the re- 
maining six States are given below. No data are 
available on the number of recipients in whose 
behalf the costs were incurred. 








State | om Medical | Hospitali- 

ane Total care | zation 
Kansas - $225, 057 $183, 506 | $71, 551 
Massachusetts 111, 949 55, 529 | 56, 420 
New Hampshire 42,942 24, 918 18, 024 
New York ! 2, 436, 810 1, 320, 452 1, 116, 358 
Pennsylvania 397, 570 397, 570 
Wisconsin 34, 765 20, 624 14, 141 





1 Since April 1941, when New York State inaugurated a plan for meeting 
medical needs through direct money payments to recipients, indirect pay- 
ments have declined in amount. 


In the State of Washington, a program of 
medical assistance to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance was established about a year ago. Under 
this program, recipients of old-age assistance may 
be provided with medical, dental, surgical, optical, 
hospital, and nursing care, and also with appliances. 
Physicians are of the recipients’ own choosing. 
Commitments under this program in the 4 months 
April through July 1941 amounted to about 
$450,000. Payments for services to recipients 
are made directly to the individuals and organiza- 
tions providing the services.” 

Medical services are frequently provided to 
recipients of old-age assistance by general relief 
authorities. General relief may be administered 
by the local agency which administers old-age 
Table 8.—Number of States in which State and local 

funds for general relief may be used to provide medical 

services to recipients of old-age assistance, by socio- 


economic region ' 








Medical care Hospitalization 
Num- — 2 edie 
ber of | 
Socio-econom wion | States State! , State 
clo-economic reg s ~ ane State! Local ae Local 
region | + °t@! | toes , funds) funds} Total oa al funds 
funds only | only | funds only 
All regions 49 35 17 | 1 17; 31] 15] 16 
Northeast 13 u 5 1 3; 7] 4] 3 
Southeast 1 5 1 0 4 | 6 2 | 4 
Middle States s 7 6 0 it 6 3 | 1 
Northwest 9 7 3 0 4/ %7] 3 | 4 
Southwest 1 3 0 0 3; %3] 0 3 
Far West { 4 2 0 2 4 2 2 
' As of January 1940. For States comprising the several regions, see text, 
footnote 6. 


’ Special provisions for these services in remaining 2 States; in 1, a special 
health levy, distinct from general relief levy, is used; in the other, local funds 
administered by county commissioners are used. 

‘In the 1 remaining State in this region, the county supervisors supply 
these services from special local funds 
iene imemceeemneniente 

® Ratay, Vlad F., unpublished report on Program of Medical Assistance 
to Recipients of Old-Age Assistance in the State of Washington 
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Table 9.—Number of States in which general relief 
junds may be used to provide medical services to 
recipients of old-age assistance in some or all local 
units, by socio-economic region ! 























Medical care Hospitalization 
Num- 
: ber of Available in— Available in— 
Socio-economic region | States 
in 
region| T°t#!| an | some | T°] an | Some 
local | local local | local 
units | units units | units 
All regions__ 49 35 22 13 31 21 10 
Northeest............. 13 4 7 2 7 1 
Southeast... .......- 11 5 2 3 6 2 4 
Middle States_...__. » 7 4 3 3 1 
Northwest sciibanca a 7 6 1 7 © fcmadall 
Southwest........... 4 3 2 1 3 2 1 
Far West-.__- 4 4 1 3 4 1 3 


























1 As of January 1940. For States comprising the several regions, see text, 
footnote 6. 


assistance or by an entirely separate agency. 
According to a survey of general relief which was 
made by the Social Security Board as of January 
1940, it was possible under State law or policy for 
general relief authorities to provide some medical 
services to recipients of old-age assistance in 35 
States and some hospital care in 31 States (table 
8). In about half these States, medical services 
are financed from local funds only and conse- 
quently are subject to the widest possible varia- 
tions with respect to both adequacy and availa- 
bility. In the Southwest there was no State 
financial participation in medical care or hospi- 
talization. In the Middle States, on the other 
hand, in all but one of the States providing medi- 
cal care or hospitalization to recipients of old-age 
assistance, there was both State and local financing 
of such services. 

The fact that general relief authorities are 
permitted by State law or policy to provide 
medical services to recipients of old-age assistance 
does not necessarily mean that such services are 
available on a State-wide basis. Although some 
medical care may be provided to recipients of old- 
age assistance by general relief agencies in 35 
States (table 9), in only 22 of these States was 
such care said to be available in all local units. 
Hospitalization was reported as available in all 
Jocal units in only 21 of 31 States in which general 
relief funds may be used for this purpose. 

Because of the stringency of funds for general 
relief, it seems probable that in many localities 
where it is permissible to provide medical services 
to recipients of old-age assistance, general relief 
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authorities are reluctant or unable to do so. There 
are thousands of localities in the United States 
where general relief funds, if they exist, are inade- 
quate for meeting the barest subsistence needs of 
families not eligible for one of the special types of 
public assistance or for work program employ- 
ment. Standards for old-age assistance are gener- 
ally higher than those for general relief. Further- 
more, recipients of old-age assistance represent 
but one of many groups who look to general relief 
authorities for medical assistance. Medical serv- 
ices may be extended from general relief funds to 
families receiving aid to dependent children, to re- 
cipients of aid to the blind, to families with a 
member employed by the Work Projects Admini- 
stration, Civilian Conservation Corps, or Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and to some extent 
to persons who are needy only with respect to 
medical services. 

Although public welfare officials have the major 
responsibility for providing medical services to the 
sick poor,™ such services are supplied in some 
States and localities by other public agencies, such 
as hospitals, or through a special medical program. 
Among the States which provide some medical 
service through hospital departments or through 
special health funds are Arizona, Arkansas, Dis- 


* American Public Welfare Association, Report of the Committee on Medical 
Care, June 1, 1938, p. 3 (processed). 


trict of Columbia, Louisiana, Maryland, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, 
and Wyoming. In some localities, medical sery- 
ices are provided to needy persons by voluntary 
agencies. Where medical assistance is available 
outside the public welfare agency, it is doubtless 
being received, although not necessarily to the 
fullest possible extent, by recipients of old-age 
assistance. It may be assumed that the workers 
in the public assistance agencies have referred 
many old persons to health agencies and to 
physicians in private practice for medical attention. 


Conclusion 


As a basis for intelligent planning to meet the 
medical needs of recipients of old-age assistance 
and of recipients of other types of aid, there is 
need for more comprehensive and precise informa- 
tion on the nature and degree of disabilities of 
recipients, on types of treatment and care needed, 
and on facilities and procedures for providing such 
treatment and care. Such information should 
have direct administrative use in planning medical 
care programs for the needy aged and other needy 
groups. Public assistance agencies should take 
leadership in the development of medical assist- 
ance programs and in stimulating the cooperation 
and coordination of existing health agencies and 
medical societies toward this important end. 
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In 1941, expenditures for public assistance and 
for earnings under the several Federal work pro- 
grams in the continental United States aggregated 
$2,227 million, $496 million or 18 percent less than 
the total expended in 1940. The decline was due 
chiefly to decreases of 26 percent in earnings of 
persons employed on projects of the Work Projects 
Administration, 28 percent in earnings under the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and 33 percent in 
general relief payments. Expenditures for the 
three special types of public assistance, on the 
other hand, were 14 percent greater than in 1940. 

December 1941 expenditures totaled $170 mil- 
lion, an increase of 5.8 percent from November but 
a decrease of 22 percent from December 1940. 
Payments in December are estimated to have 


benefited 10.5 million persons in 4.2 million 
different households, representing decreases of 29 
and 22 percent, respectively, from the December 
1940 figures. 

Payments for each of the three special types of 
public assistance and for general relief increased 
slightly from November to December. In com- 
parison with December 1940, however, general 
relief payments were 35 percent less, while pay- 
ments for the special types of public assistance 
showed an increase of 12 percent. 

Earnings on WPA projects rose 15 percent from 
November but were 33 percent less than in De- 
cember a year ago. Earnings of persons enrolled 
in the CCC declined 12 percent from November 
and 48 percent from December 1940. 


Chart 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 
in the continental United States, January 1933-December 1941 ' 
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Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Amount of assistance and earnings in the continental 
United States, by month, January 1934—December 1941! 























































































































{In thousands] 
Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
Assistance to recipients programs 
= _Earn- 
Relief National Youth ings on 
ron ae public under | Subsist- Administra- Other | regular 
‘ special | ence pay- tion? Federal Federal 
Year and month Total? programs} ments | Givitian Works Civil agency | ¥ o 
ofthe | certified | Gq . : ; wrojects ruc 
Generai Conser- Projects | Works tio 
lief 3 Federal | by the | vati St Out-of- |Adminis-|  P. nanced D 
Old- | Aid to} giato| ™* Emer- | Farm Seaeteh dues Fated laces? | een | Oo proj- 
age |depend-| “the ency | Security | “FPS ha 4 pea ration * | cram emer- ects * 
assist- ent blind ‘lief Adminis- r gency 
ance | children Adminis-| tration * eS | he funds * 
tration Gram gram 
1934 total... .|$2, 380, 865 |$32, 244 | $40,686 | $7,073 |$i1, 200,615 | $61,060)... _. $260, 957 |_..__-. i .......---}$503, 060 | $275,161 | $55, 718 
2,342 | 3,389 543 48, 353 | eee | a See nee: 11, 090 3, 628 
2, 331 3, 361 516 50, 219 4 ] as  ) = ee 154, 549 12, 851 3,113 
2,373 | 3,413 514 61, 025 (| pee I Bi csninad lowe mena 123, 630 12, 206 2 811 
2, 371 3, 353 98, 092 {eae OUT eee Gare ; 5, 968 16, 620 4, 780 
2, 426 3, 385 530 105, 942 [| eae | ) as sada . 102 23, 184 5, 339 
2, 474 3, 353 591 101, 485 aaa 19, 907 |... 1 “ ll 30, 243 5, 192 
2, 553 3, 381 637 105, 398 4) | =e : i |) [== : ‘ 3 1 30, 807 5, 062 
2,672} 3,401 618 | 118, 549 "| aoe <5 See 1........1.. 32, 213 5, 432 
2, 750 3, 357 628 111, 002 6,004 |......... i |) aoe wi HE : : 29, 090 5, 238 
2, 919 3, 409 662 122, 026 - ) == ' )_ == _ 27, 282 5, 321 
3,114 3, 413 639 135, 780 || aire 4 |) = Sa: ae 27, 999 5, 200 
3, 919 3, 471 652 142, 744 8, 333 ss ‘ 21, 576 4, 593 
64,966 | 41,727 | 7,970 | 1,433,182 114,996 $2, 541 | 332,851 | $6, 364 .| $238, 018 : 289, 897 62, 254 
4, 406 3, 417 655 158, 084 RE Be cinnwrecada RE A . he 18, 179 3, 978 
4, 626 3, 397 639 144, 164 10, 416 ..| 24,305 SE SE re soa 15, 941 3, 812 
4, 738 3, 422 638 145, 178 14, 784 21, 437 ined larinaibod 16, 853 3, 840 
4, 920 3, 472 659 141, 148 sg ‘ ) ‘ 21, 350 4,477 
5, 109 3, 463 641 139, 236 | {Saas Fe | aa : 24, 190 4, 839 
5, 306 3, 417 658 125, 070 | cf ll 25, 922 5, 108 
5, 541 3, 468 681 127, 073 | ae 28, 088 |... ._. : 2 26, 065 4, 986 
5, 656 3, 488 660 117, 386 7, 146 33, 687 }....--. 5, 312 27, 572 5, 269 
5, 817 3, 472 669 98, 125 i | SASEEeees 33, 777 221 : 16, 592 27, 760 5, 825 
6, 002 3, 526 693 99, 836 3, 627 32,106 | 1,653 32, 617 29, 611 6, 794 
6, 306 3, 559 683 79, 697 2,718 99 | 33,582] 2,095 ‘ 65, O15 29, 241 6, 986 
6, 539 3, 626 694 58, 185 1, 608 2, 442 32, 120 2, 395 118, 480 27, 213 6, 340 
155, 241 49, 654 | 12,813 439, 004 3, 873 20, 365 | 292,397 | 26,329 |$28, 883 /1, 502, 039 498, 415 139, 955 
7,019 3, 533 SS4 48, 245 817 2, 788 29, 792 2, 528 196 134, 237 ; 26, 463 5, 651 
7, 713 3, 770 979 47, 051 549 2, 597 28, 188 2, 865 1, 061 140, 672 26, 073 5, 042 
8, 273 3, 807 1,019 |, 737 472 3, 151 24, 858 3, 099 2, 153 147, 930 29, 924 5, 344 
9, 247 3, 951 1, 024 40, 268 331 2,014 | 22,575 | 3,205] 2,903 | 138,834 38, 818 7, 216 
9, 902 4,010} 1,045 35, 140 230 1,307 | 24,348 | 3,580 | 2,866] 130, 241 46, 137 7,7 
10, 609 4,238 | 1,070 33, 326 239 945 | 23,518 1,842 | 3,070 124, 986 52, 120 10, 973 
13, 088 4, 271 1, 082 30, 945 21 563 24, 496 1 2, 574 121, 621 51, 131 15, 409 
14, 947 4, 034 1, 102 29, 771 184 895 23, 629 7 2, 582 125, 068 51, 622 16, 224 
16, 288 4, 233 1, 122 30, 193 190 1, 148 20, 903 342 2, 729 128, 971 49, 695 16, 306 
18, 004 4,401 1, 144 30, 854 189 1, 367 23, 133 2, 516 2, 787 135, 188 46, 465 18, OR7 
19, 363 4, 588 1, 163 32, 039 191 1, 416 24, 012 3, 122 2, 933 137, 502 42, 530 16, 604 
, 788 4,818 1,179 36, 435 230 2,174 22, 945 3, 132 3, 029 126, 789 37, 437 15, 379 
310, 442 70, 451 | 16,171 406, 881 467 35, 894 | 245,756 | 24,287 | 32, 664 /1, 186, 266 324, 639 214, 709 
21, 644 4, 941 1, 217 37, O85 209 10 5, 484 24, 485 2, 967 3, O87 114, 838 30, 072 13, 635 
22, 535 5, 107 1, 234 39, 300 129 3, 755 24, 158 3, 227 3, 245 116, 047 26, 837 12, 729 
23, 602 5, 378 1, 259 39, 813 129 0 5, 553 21, 238 3, 316 3, 226 116, 912 25, 746 13, 134 
24, 361 5,496 | 1, 268 35, 745 |....- 5,260 | 21,228 | 3,347 | 3,191 113, 831 |. 29, 567 15, 650 
24, 753 5, 660 1, 279 30, 615 | ...-.- 3, 671 21, 039 3, 42 3, 106 *, | 30, S41 16, 364 
24, 410 5, 740 1,311 a 3, 236 19, 356 1, 992 2, 920 106, 368 32, 18, 467 
25, 799 5, 094 1, 329 29, 015 . 941 19, 334 2, 491 91, 690 29, 21, 145 
26, 578 6, 125 1, 354 29, 955 1, 346 19, 439 (4) 2, 348 82, 778 2, ‘ 21,017 
27, 832 6, 303 1, 440 30, 274 1, 197 16, 312 14 2, 193 81, 146 2h. 23, 191 
28, 607 6,555 | 1, 464 30, 729 1,306 | 18,379] 1,599] 2,165 81, 369 , 21, 234 
29, 626 6, 885 1, 492 33, 981 dalicwtssbdindl 1, 77 20, 876 1, 977 2, 263 82, 634 20, 672 
30, 695 7, 167 1, 524 41, 243 |. : 2, 276 19, 912 2, 056 2, 429 86, 475 17, 471 
392, 384 97,442 | 18, 958 476, 203 |... 22, 579 | 230,318 | 19,598 | 41, 560 |1, 751,053 186, 505 250, 592 
31, 186 7,357 | 1,451 46, 404 |.. uel 2,204 | 19,940] 1,906/ 2,552 93, 060 |. : 15, 007 15, 977 
31, 403 7,572 | 1,489 47, 207 |... ‘ 2, 47. 19,461 | 2,166 2,688 | 103,092 |. : 13, 796 14, 361 
31, 782 7, 874 1,519 rf | aaa 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2, 739 119, 693 13, 467 15, 444 
32, 072 7,880 | 1,527 0, re 2,325 | 18,311 | 2,255 | 2,766] 131,419 16, 478 17, 800 
32, 319 7,886 | 1,555 37, 337 | -- 2 2,156 | 18,014] 2,406] 3,075 | 137,916 | 20, 956 20, 019 
32, 276 7,987 | 1,580 | sae 1,756 | 17,174! 1,550 | 3,585 | 146,068 23, 984 21, 660 
32, 826 8,013 | 1,603 35, 900 }.......- 1, 291 19, 848 3, 701 155, 727 15, 936 24, 084 
32, 915 8, 300 1,619 cl |) 1,117 20, 334 6 3, 003 168, 083 10, 083 24, 707 
33, 259 8,389 | 1,634 36, 406 |......-... 1, 231 18, 767 211 | 3,930] 169,697 12, 101 27, 694 
33,625 | 8,506) 1,643 34, 934 |--.------- 1,483 | 20,367) 1,980} 4,028 | 176,145 | 12,730} 24,902 
33, 981 8,739 | 1,660 ) PRS 1,703 | 20,514 | 2,408 | 4,193 | 177,240 | 15, 336 23, 358 
3A, 7 8, 939 1, 678 40, 865 |---------- 2, 263 19, 252 2,417 | 4,400 172, 913 16, 631 20, 586 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Amount of assistance and earnings in the continental 
United States, by month, January 1934-December 1941 '—Continued 


{In thousands] 

























































































Assistance to recipients | Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs 
Relief National Youth! py 
, elie Yational You ngs on 
| Special oo public under | Subsist- Administra- Other 
GESISTONCS | special | ence pay- tion? Federal | Federal 
Year and month Total ? = _ tee programs) ments _ . : agency con- 
of the | certified | Civilian Work | Civil | projects | struc- 
General | Federal | by the | CODSr Projects | Works Eeoneed tion 
Old- | Aid to relief * i. Rae vation Stu- | Out-of-| Adminis-| Pro- from roj- 
age depend- | Aid to ne Securit Corps*| dent | school | tration‘ | gram ‘ emer- pare " 
assist- ent | the eney | Security work | work 
| ance | children) blind elief | Adminis- pro- pro- gency 
™ Adminis-| tration § ai eae funds § 
tration ¢ B 8 
1939 total $3, 185, 447 |$430,480 |$114, 949 [$20, 752 $482, 653 $19, 055 [$230,513 |$22, 707 ($51, 538 |$1,565,515 |......--_- $247, 285 | $310, 587 
January 297, 263 5, 006 9, 226 1, 687 8) Ras 2, 391 20,642 | 2,266} 4,347 160, 644 17, 355 19, 068 
February 202, 867 | 35, 120 9, 395 1, 704 5, 025 2, 327 20, 689 2, 457 4,472 154, 805 16, 873 17, 284 
March 209, 787 | 35, 188 9, 498 1,714 46, 650 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 4, 451 SRG Eecancsevs 16, 645 18, 780 
April 289, 506 | 35, 200 9,212} 1,719 41, 284 2,242 | 19,974] 2,494) 4,318] 152,478 |_.....-- 20, 486 19, 898 
May -.- 285, 611 | 35, 198 9,279 | 1,714 39, 389 1,689 | 20,432] 2,494] 4,286] 148,029 /_......_. 23, 101 22, 665 
June 277, 059 | 35, 797 9, 5R5 1,729 37, 189 1, 284 18, 637 1, 935 3, 993 140, 602 x 26, 308 27, 639 
July 252, 010 | 36, 184 9, 630 1, 729 36, 329 &28 19, 317 (4) 2, 561 C—O SS 23, 233 27, 279 
August 246, 411 | 36,378 9, 663 1, 739 38, 339 1, 212 19, 372 5 4,145 8 | See 23, 956 30, 277 
September 225, 309 | 36, 511 9,712 1, 736 38, 699 856 17, 097 306 | 4,222 i | ee: 23, 106 33, 020 
October 236,719 | 36, 335 9, 840 1, 744 38, 831 867 , 308 2,390 | 4,437 EE Powecsenss 20, 968 31, 997 
November 239,855 | 36, 626 9,900 | 1,763 38, 434 1,165 | 19, 321 2,952 | 4,864) 105,580 j_......-- 19. 250 32, 092 
December 243, 050 | 36, 838 10, 009 1,77 38, 785 1, 702 17, 621 2, 962 5, 442 111,913 16, 004 30, 588 
1940 total 2, 723, 408 |474, 952 133, 243 | 21, 826 404, 963 18, 282 | 215, 846 | 26,864 | 65,211 |1, 269,617 |.-...---- 92, 604 517, 376 
January 244, 284 38, 182 10, 385 1, 790 41, 645 2, 008 19, 426 2, 852 5, 816 a 12, 396 24, 904 
February 248, 392 | 38,513 | 10,513] 1,783 40, 502 2,293 | 19,605} 3,114] 6,138] 115,041 |_-....-- 10, 890 24, 318 
March 253, 588 | 38, 311 10, 721 1, 793 39, 196 2, 805 17, 479 3,266 | 6,251 124, 367 9, 399 25, 508 
April 247, 728 38, 472 10, 839 1, 800 36, 788 2, 500 18, 051 3, 370 5, 932 119, 961 10, 015 30, 337 
ay _- 239, 148 | 38, 640 10, 892 1, 803 34, 405 2, 144 17,908 | 3,427] 5, 554 114, 345 10, 030 34, 272 
June 218, 708 | 39, 181 10, 982 1, 822 31, 447 {516 | 15,872] 2,314] 5,708] 100,421 |.....-.-- 9, 445 36, 275 
July 211,917 | 39,643 11, 091 1, 818 32, 192 637 18, 137 3, 407 Ft 3 Saar 7, 828 39, 440 
August 213, 204 | 39,944 11, 224 1, 832 31, 732 940 5 4| 4,759 4 ) eee 6, 500 43, 799 
September 203,074 | 40,036 | 11,328] 1,829 28, 547 732 | 16, 828 106 | 4,822 _ |) == 5, 323 47, 038 
October 216, 153 | 40, 865 11, 559 1, 846 29, 379 811 18, 479 2, 236 4,911 kk | See 4, 268 56, 120 
November 209, 236 | 41, 307 11, 718 1, 848 29, 041 831 18, 725 3, 064 5, 450  t 5 3, 707 69, 201 
December 217, 886 | 41, 859 11, 991 1, 862 30, 089 1, 065 16,314 | 3,109 , 463 102, 331 2, 803 86, 074 
1941 total 2, 227,403 |541,483 | 153,139 | 22,905 272, 866 12, 281 | 155,604 | 25, 124 , 029 GBt, GOP bewcccece 12, 904 |1, 537, 663 
January _. 222,090 | 42,523 | 12,208 | 1,868 30, 555 1,543 | 17,110] 2,77 7,001 | 103,526 |........- 1,990 | 103,323 
February 215, 115 | 43, 001 13, 191 1, 871 28, 883 1, 680 18, 152 3, 165 9, 224 [. ae 1, 849 113, 790 
March 216, 197 | 43, 461 12, 767 1, 870 28, 769 2, 049 16, 178 3, 283 8, 929 A |) ee 1, 462 111, 136 
April 208, 565 | 43, 884 12, 866 1, 885 26, 279 1, 667 15, 073 3, 352 8, 419 8 fs 1, 448 116, 152 
a 198,988 | 44,118 | 12,858] 1,896 23, 280 975 | 14,7 3,385 | 8,129] 88,246 |... 1,336 | 106, 415 
June 188, 052 | 45,686 | 12, 803 1, 896 20, 581 1,670 | 12,902] 2,595 | 7,992 PE Riccwwresed 1,173 | 110,103 
July 167,063 | 45,333 | 12,570 1, 889 19, 828 308 11, 693 26 7, 164 F == 920 119, 
August 161, 119 45, 693 12, 573 1, 905 19, 645 442 11, 430 1 7, 507 8 5 See 787 129, 
September 158, 648 | 46, 186 | 12,562 | 1,910 18, 546 318 10, 665 150 | 7,384 4) See 642 | 137,119 
October 161,390 | 46,858 | 12,697 | 1,949 18, 591 372 9,616 | 1,727 | 7,112 61, 974 }......... 494) 156, 661 
November . 160,309 | 47,234) 12,843 1, 971 18, 433 509 9,572 | 2,363) 7,419 SS = 2 323 167, 074 
December --| 169,777 | 47,506 | 13,111 1, 995 19, 476 748 | 8,448) 2,301 6, 849 68, 863 3480 | 166,800 





' Data are partly estimated and subject to revision. 


Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 66-68 
September 1941, pp. 50-52. 
? Data exclude earnings on regular Federal construction projects 
* Data for January 1934-March 1937 from the WPA. 
‘Data from the WPA. 


For 1933 data, see the 


For definition of terms, see the Bulletin, 


from RFC funds 


previously included in other Federal agency projects 
financed from emergency funds are included in data on regular Federal con- 


struction projects. 
* Excluded from total; data for January 1934-December 1935 partly esti- 
mated by the WPA, for subsequent months from the Bureau of bor 


Statistics. See footnote 8. 


' Data from the FSA 

* Data estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number of 
persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939, $67 
for July-October 1939, $66.25 for November 1939-June 1941, and for subse- 
quent months $67.20 for enrollees other than Indians and $60.50 for Indians. 

? Data for September 1935-June 1939 from the W PA, for subsequent months 
from the NYA 


' Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Earnings on projects financed 


Bulletin, February 1942 


10 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been 
certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 

1! Less than $500. 

12 Beginning with October 1941, represents earnings on projects financed 
from PWA funds only. Data not available for other Federal agency posjents 
financed under Emergency Relief Appropriation acts. (Latest available 
report showed total earnings of approximately $100,000.) 
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Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the con- 
tinental United States, by month, January 1934-December 1941‘ 

























































































[In thousands] 
Estimated un- 
as -~ Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
—— — icieninewiniastinige Per- 
Cc | Cases for | | National Youth! a 
: ases | ases for | Natio ou | em- 
Spesiel types of public aided | which | Adminis- | ployed 
assistance - 4 Other y 
| under | subsist- tration’ | Federal] regu- 
Year and | special ence ee et ee wtp HR 
month Per- Cases | pro- | pay- ian | | | Proj- | oiviy a = Federal 
House- | ,. 8905 | Aid to depend- receiv-| grams | ments | Con- | |} ects | works f AL “| con- 
holds | 2 these ent children ing of the were serva- Admin-| "pro. nanced| Struc 
s house- Old-age | Aid to general| Federal | certified | tion Stu- | Out-of-| istra- gram ‘| from tion 
| holds | secist. | | “the | Telief? | Emer- by the | Corps*) dent | school | tion * | | emer- | Proj- 
ance | ia blind ency | Farm Se- | work | work | gency | ects? 
Fami- | Chil- elief curity pro- pro- Pa ioe 
lies | dren Admin- | Admin- gram | gram a 
| | istration ‘| istration ‘ | 
1934 | | 
January... 7,974 | 28, 123 | m0| 275 a7 | 3,135 | | 297 4,311 | 248 5 
February ____- 7, 28, 102 123 109; 272 26 | 3, 284 | 174 293 | 3, 854 249 38 
March. .___- 7, 243 | 25, 886 125}; 277 26 | 3,770 26 | ja 2,609| 250 32 
eGE 22, 954 125 109 272 | 27 | 4,633 267 256 | 1, 105 | 319 57 
ae 5,813 | 21, 205 128 110; 275 | 26| 4.634 306 | | 23 | 431 63 
Ss kiowes 5, 766 | 21,010 130 109 272 29 4,508 299 | 284 (®) | 525 61 
ERIC 5,917 | 21, 620 134 110| 275 32) 4,603 307 | — | (9) | 54l 0 
le shai 6, 213 | 22,742 141 110} 275 31 | 4,841 | | Sao 357 | 822 61 
September... _. 6, 237 | 22,612 145 109 272 31 | 4,877 397 | 330 | 468 89 
ee 6, 326 | 22, 681 154 il | 27 33 | 4,920 447 | | 350 | 435 f2 
November ___. 6, 505 | 23, 269 164 lll 277 32 5,095 464 352 | 412 59 
2 6, 706 | 24, 122 206 113 280 33 | 5,368 459 | 330 331 53 
| 
1935 
January._..__. 6,900 | 24, 716 240 108 270 33 | 5,579 47 | | = 358 | | | 262 46 
February_..._.| 6,825 | 24, 462 256 107 267 32] 5,542 484 | 347 | | 222 43 
March..._____. 6,855 | 24, 354 108 | 270 32 | 5, 466 617 306 | 241 “4 
—_ eS 6, 786 | 23, 936 274 110 275 33 | 5,313 660 | 293 | | 300 51 
Ee 6, 604 | 23, 502 281 110 275 32] 5,139 641 | | 338 } | 358 55 
; ~~ epeeenaee 6, 359 | 22, 302 293 108 270 33} 4,829 570 | | 351 | 390 58 
— SSSeeRe 6, 137 | 21, 669 110} 275 34| 4,663 471 | 401 | 389 §7 
August.___ ~ | 6,128 | 21; 468 314 110 275 33 | 4,515 401 481 | | 220 | 404 9 
September... 5,733 | 19, 963 3 110 275 33} 4,191 249 | 483 | 35 | 374 | 403 68 
ctober . 5, 757 | 19, 753 347/ 112 280 35 | 3,995 — ee | 705 420 6 
November 5, 647 | 19, 343 359 | 113 282 34 | «3,737 136 6 | 430 | m4 |} 1,815 | 418 #” 
December 6,007 | 20,764| 378, 117| 286 35 | 2.886 96 130| 450! 293 2, 667 408 80 
1936 | 
| i 
January -__--- 5,991 | 20,724 430 123 305 7 | 2,219 40 151 | 426 321 17 | 2,880} 398 62 
February ___ 6,127 | 21,165 | 473 132| 328 41 | 2139 | 7 139| 403| 360| 70) 3,019 | | 413 87 
Sach 6, 131 | 21,073 505 132 328 43} 2,011 | mn | 172| 355 303 | 163 | 2,960 | 473 6! 
—y etadaeetitin 5, 884 | 20, 156 571 145 350 42| 1,828 15 108 | 322 417 181 | 2,626 589 76 
ee 64 | 18, 901 607 149 362 43 1, 658 | 13 6 348 401 178 | 2, 397 | | 679 o 
i Pssqunvecses 5,427 | 18, 195 650 157 383 44 1, 556 11 62 336 215 184 | 2, 286 741 118 
July............] 5,327 | 17, 639 788 159 390 42| 1,453 | 10 41 350} «ey | 165) 2245 | 728 152 
A _..------| 5,416 | 17,974 807 149 364 | 43 | 1,434 9 60 338 2 162 | 2,332 | | 711 166 
September... -- 5, 542 | 18, 300 899 142 349 44 1,389 9 77 299 | 63 167 2, 449 | 672 173 
ae 5, 18, 659 973 155 382 4) 1,396 | 9 | RR 330 341 | 166 | 2, 548 | 624 176 
November - __-- 5,872 | 18,846 | 1,035 159 392 45 | 1,406 9 93 343 399 | 172 | 2,546 568 17 
December... .. 18,602 | 1,106 162 404 45 1,510 | 1 M1 135 328 411; 178 | 2,243 | | 506 152 
| j 
1937 | | 
} | | | | 
January._..__. 5,844 | 18,769) 1,150 166 411 47 1 662 10 1 335 350 | 417 185 | 2,127 | 415 129 
February - -_.-- 5,836 | 18,509 | 1,200 171 421 47} 1,72 6 2290 345 | 427 | 189 | 2,145 | 355 13 
March. ...... 5,883 | 18,630 | 1,256 178 437 48 1,684 6 11 323 303 440 | 192 | 2,125 352 125 
Apri... 5,739 | 17,949 | 1, 206 183 450 49| 1550|____ 300 303 442| 192) 2,075 | 373 139 
5, 508 | 16, 969 1, 327 189 464 49 1, 382 | 218 301 424 | 185 2, 018 399 161 
RR 5, 207 | 16,126 | 1, 290 192| 473 50 | 1,277 191 7} 49 | 173] 1,874 | 407 isl 
Biisisennmansel 4,686 | 14,220) 1,392 76 444 50 | 1, 257 | 54 |) a } 150 | 1,628 } 387 200 
August.______ 4,572 | 13,778 | 1,432 203 502 s1| 1,271 78 a7 | sy | 133 | 1509 | | 334 209 
September... _. 4,483 | 13,346 | 1,467 209 518 jis 7 =aa 7 233 36 127; 1,454 309 213 
October........| 4,628 | 13,533 | 1,503 215 533 54 | 1, 270 71 263 | 244 123 | 1,460 289 209 
November.....| 4,792 | 14,085 | 1, 541 220 SAA 55 | 1,368 83 298 283 127 1, 501 235 201 
December... ..- 5,169 | 15,460 | 1,577 | 228 565 56 | 1,626 109 284 | 304 136 | 1, 504 265 169 
| ' ' j 
1938 | | | 
| } 
January........ 5,629 | 17,080 | 1,600 234; 578 | 57 | 1,893 108 285 310 146 | 1,801 192 141 
February - ..... 5,955 | 18,236 | 1,623 H 595 | 58 | 1, 996 | 119 278 | 320 | 152 2,001 182 134 
Meareh......... 6, 336 | 19,535 | 1, 646 | 247 | 610 60 | 1,904) 126 262 327 | 155 | 2,319 193 144 
A -----------| 6,417 | 19,874 1,662 252 | 622 60 | 1,815 | 117 262 | 334 | 159 | 2,538 | 230 161 
_ ae 6,496 | 20,115 | 1,677; 256/ 630 62/ 1,606 |...._.. 112 257 329| 179] 2,638 | 297 190 
June..... peeseel 6,475 | 20,147 | 1,657 | 258 | 638 62 1,648 |__. 93 245 | 219 209} 2,741 | veal 332 209 
 SRSGRRERGES 6,415 | 20,019 | 1,707 260 | 640 63 | 1,610 |____. 69 |) et 215 | 2,996 238 222 
August.........| 6,533 | 20,475 | 1,716 265 | 651 64) 1,581 * 64 290 | 2} 219| 3,122 | 100 239 
September. . ... 6, 563 | 20,470 | 1,731 268 659 65 | 1,526 69 268 49 221 | 3,209 ‘oat 116 248 
October. __...-- 6,830 | 21,022) 1,746;  271| 664 65 | 1,497 | 78; 21 322; 220| 3,282 | 130 246 
November .....| 6,934 | 21,280 | 1,762 274 | 672 | 66; 1,518 |___ 89 | 293 364 | 230 | 3,330 | 149 228 
December... ... 6,954 | 21,286' 1,776; 280 684 67 1,631 |._.. 115' 275 372 240 3,156 |... | 167 202 
See footnotes at end of table. 
Social Security 
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Table 2.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the con- 


tinental United States, by months, January 1934—December 1941'—Continued 


[In thousands] 










































































Estimated un- | 
duplicated Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
total 4 
N 1 Youth| an8 
. , vational Yout sons 
| ens oa Cases | Cases for Adminis- em- 
aided which tration 7 Other ployed 
ee ee ae under subsist- = oe Federal|o™ reeu- 
Year and | | special ence Civil- Work agency lar 
month Per- Aid to depend- Cases pro- pay- fan Proj- Civil |projects Federal 
| House-| sons | ent children receiv-| grams ments Con- ects Works P -~ “| con- 
holds | in these oe ing | of the were | serva- | Stu- | Out-of-|Admin-| Pro- |nanced| *fU¢ 
| house- ‘Ola | Aid to | general| Federal | certified ti d hool | i al fg tion 
holds oo the | relief? | Emer- | by the a ams | Sees eS | os rom | proj- 
assist- : Corps *| work | work | tion‘ emer- 
blind ency /|Farm Se- ects * 
| ance pro- pro- gency 
Fami- | Chil- elief curity ram am funds * 
| lies | dren Admin- | Admin- g er a 
istration ‘| istration § 
' 
1939 
January | 6,960 | 21,227 | 1,787 287 700 67 | 1,772 126 295 372 mi 2006'1........ 18] 171 
February......| 7,009 | 21,276 | 1,7 206 717 67 | 1,844 123 296 382 242| 2900)........ 181 161 
March | 7,015 | 21,250} 1,813 208 721 68 | 1,850 127 259 380 236 | 3,004 j|.___..-- 186 163 
April | 6,805 | 20,440} 1,830 296 715 68 1, 724 113 285 384 228 | 2,786 |....---- 210 183 
ay. | 6,597 | 19,606 | 1,832 299 722 68 | 1,644 87 292 72 225 | 2,638 j........ 230 209 
June... | 6,363 | 18,761 | 1,842 311 748 68 | 1,568 69 266 Ai 2H i.....0 246 22 
July | 5,990 | 17,683 | 1,858 312 750 68 1, 539 | - 46 238 (2) _ -e* | aeeee 230 260 
August | 65,755 | 16,797 1, 871 312 750 69 1, 583 I<. 72 289 1 211 4 ; as 222 274 
September. - - 5,478 | 15, 626 1, 884 313 752 69 1, 665 I-- 53 255 70 225 3 ar 207 284 
October | 6,709 | 16,008 1, 804 313 752 69 | 1,628 48 288 362 238 | 1,867 |....-.--- 187 238 
November 5, 804 | 16, 401 1, 903 313 753 69 1, 559 66 292 423 261 BP Seccenese 171 231 
December 5,907 | 16, 861 1, 909 315 760 70 | 1,558 96 266 434 206 | 2,109 /)......-- 141 262 
1940 | 
January 6,143 | 17,749 1, 921 325 783 70 1, 674 106 293 437 322 c . { ae 108 211 
February ..-| 6,217 } 18,012 1, 926 329 792 70 1, 671 115 296 456 336 SSP Einsccons 90 205 
March __. 6,171 | 17,854 | 1,932 334 804 70] 1,612 119 264 473 tet | eee 83 24 
April | 5,974 | 17,117 | 1, 41 338 814 71 1, 527 87 272 482 321 4S eee M4 256 
May.. 5, 736 16,256 | 1,953 342 823 71 1, 442 72 270 477 206 | 1,963 |._._---. 82 236 
June | 5,371 | 15,089 | 1,967 36 831 72 1, 354 | 60 240 313 269 SS SRE: 79 314 
July | 5.054 | 14.328] 1,986 349 840 72| 1,362 | 31 274 | (10) 196 | 1,639 |....-_-- 65 332 
August | 5,095 | 14,465 | 2001 353 849 72| 1,342 | 43| 287 1 239 | 1,684 |........ 49 345 
September | 4,988 | 14,052] 2,016 357 859 72 | 1,258 | 35 254 24 tet | > eee 41 391 
October | §, 202 14,412 | 2,034 360 867 | 72 | 1,230 34 279 352 | ies 3 ae 32 456 
November | 5,278 | 14,581 | 2,051 364 874 | 73 | 1,213 36 283 439 ga See 27 614 
December 5, 362 14, 807 | 2, 066 370 891 73 1, 239 45 246 449 326 AED Eecacecun 22 712 
1941 | 
January 5,445 | 15,064 | 2,075 37 908 73 1, 257 59 258 442 419 sc 7) = 15 721 
February 5,458 | 15,060 | 2,082 383 924 73 1, 230 | 58 274 459 . Feet | See 13 797 
March 5, 360 | 14,667 | 2,108 387 935 73} 1,210 |. 68 244 471 459 | 1,718 : 11 762 
April 5,153 | 13,896 | 2,127 391 he 74 , 54 228 478 419 * ea 11 776 
May 4,913 | 13,048 | 2 148 393 044 74} 1,038 36 223 462 302} 1,453 |........ 10 723 
June. | 4,601 | 12,375 | 2,167 391 Fe 74 934 40 195 357 3s4 = S Sears y 718 
July + 4,145 | 10,811 | 2 181 388 935 74 876 14 175 5 318 oc | aes 7 758 
August 4,040 | 10,412 2, 195 386 931 74 | 859 18 171 (28) 315 2s | See 6 783 
September_....| 4,000 | 10, 231 2, 205 384 926 75 | 817 | ll 159 34 308 =a 5 835 
October 4,094 | 10,272 | 2,214 | 385 928 | 76 | 796 | 13 144 273 288 | 1,009 |........ 4 928 
November. _. 4,134 | 10,319 | 2,224 385 928 77 | 782 | 16 | 143 341 | 303 | 1,027 u2 991 
December 13 4,180 | 1310,483 | 2, 234 | 390 | 41 | 7) 798 |... 2%} 126 sr le 3 Oe a2 977 
! | 
| Data are partly estimated and subject to revision. For 1933 data, see the * Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Persons employed on projects 
Bulletin, February 1941, pp. 68-70. For definition of terms, see the Bulletin, financed from RFC funds, previously included in other Federal agency proj- 


September 1941, pp. 50-52 

3 Estimated by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 
Board. Data exclude persons employed on regular Federal construction 
projects. 

§ Data for January 1934-March 1937 from the WPA. 

‘ Data from the WPA 

' Data from the FSA 

* Data from the CCC 

’ Data for September 1935-June 1939 from the W PA, for subsequent months 
from the NYA. Represent number of persons employed during month ex- 
cept forfthe out-of-school work program; beginning July 1941, data for the 
latter program are based on an average of weekly employment counts 
during month. 


Bulletin, February 1942 


ects financed from emergency funds, are included in data on regular Federal 
construction projects. 

*° Excluded from estimated unduplicated total. 
December 1935 partly estimated by the WPA, for subsequent months from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

10 Less than 500 persons. 

1 For administrative reasons, some payments which would have been 
certified in December 1936 and February 1937 were not certified until January 
and March 1937, respectively. 

2 Beginning with October 1941, represents employment on 


financed from PWA funds only. 


See footnote 8. 


Data for January 1934- 


Data not available for other 


rojects 
eral 


agency projects financed under Emergency Relief Appropriation acts. 
(Latest available report showed total employment of approximately 1,000.) 
8 Preliminary. 
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Table 3.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board, by month, December 1940-December 1941 ' 

















Number of recipients Amount of payments to recipients 
) ee see a 
Year and month nai Aid to dependent children en va rs 
-age id to the d-age a ten g Aid tot 
assistance blind Total assistance — — blind me 
Families Children ne 
1940 
EE ee 2, 069, 813 358, 464 865, 329 49, 015 $54, 793, 970 $41, 925, 767 | $11, 717, 966 $1, 150, 237 
1941 | 
January. .............- — 2, 078, 402 364, 427 882, 897 49, 111 55, 770, 289 42, 500, 374 12, 027, 711 1, 152, 204 
Te ed cat nn incindinpbiannieainn 2, 084, 874 371, 040 898, 619 49, 248 57, 153, 447 43, 068, 075 12, 928, 408 1, 156, 964 
a ee 2, 110, 971 375, 608 909, 825 49, 370 57, 186, 736 43, 528, 447 12, 496, 492 1, 161, 797 
OL Sie eae 2, 130, 645 379, 650 916, 798 49, 549 57, 713, 691 43, 951, 048 12, 595, 815 1, 165, 928 
itt iedimn dpecacksckeeianenened 2, 151, 518 380, 831 915, 595 49, 700 57, 944, 086 44, 186, 359 12, 582, 640 1, 175, 087 
ee TE Ae eae aaa 2, 170, 489 379, 605 916, 789 49, 817 59, 466, 477 45, 754, 779 12, 532, 362 1, 179, 338 
a eae 2, 184, 792 376, 148 909, 567 49, 879 58, 871, 288 45, 403, 047 12, 297, 714 1, 170, 527 
on nie cebgnene eam 2, 198, 037 374, 403 905, 543 50, 208 59, 243, 460 45, 761, 626 12, 297, 580 1, 184, 24 
Eee 2, 207, 969 372, 267 900, 962 50, 421 50, 742, 123 46, 255, 607 2, 292, 786 1, 193, 730 
ise eintenarnteneeniieiibiiinned 2, 217, 082 380, 742 919, 395 51, 783 60, 761, 210 46, 927, 280 12, 602, 746 1, 231, 175 
EE Tea ae 2, 227, 248 381, 126 919, 832 52, 192 61, 309, 934 47, 302, SOR 12, 759, 790 1, 247, 336 
bt tebtineuccncccecqusususeonsend 2, 237, 386 387, 159 934, 980 52, 616 61, 907, 635 47, 575, 672 13, 068, 605 1, 263, 358 





























! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 


Chart 2.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Index of payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1933-December 1941 


|Average month 1936—100} 
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Table 4.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-food stamps 
issued in the continental United States, by month, 
December 1940-December 1941! 











| Number of partici- Value of 
| Number of | pants ? surplus- 
Year and month | areas |_ food 
included 2 | stamps 
| Cases Persons issued 
1940 | 
December | 231 921, 025 2, 821, 600 $6, 587, 993 
1941 
January | 246 961, 642 2, 986, 700 7, 027, 393 
February | 265 986,363 | 3, 108, 600 7, 201, 683 
March | 258 1, 152, 990 3, 703, 100 8, 034, 051 
April | 307 1, 226, 768 3, 830, 900 9, 5A7, 251 
ay... 346 1, 230, 000 3, 968, 900 9, 902, 603 
June... 363 1, 213, 111 3, 925, 000 | 9, 950, 959 
July- -- 374 1, 184, 490 3, 821, 600 | 9, 998, 088 
August 388 | 1,152,431 | 3,706, 800 | 9,782, 709 
Septem ber 389 1, 122, 628 3, 598, 200 | 9, 645, 306 
October 300 1, 083,306 | 3,447, 700 9, 078, 800 
November 390 | 1,061,004 3, 331, 300 8, 803, 766 
December * 396 1, 043, 919 3, 458, 900 9, 394, 791 








1 Data exclude persons receiving commodities under direct distribution 
program of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of such com- 
modities. 

t An area represents a city, county, or group of counties. 

‘Includes recipients of 3 special types of public assistance and of subsist- 
ence payments from the FSA; recipients of, and those eligible for, general 
relief; persons certified as in need of relief and employed on or awaiting 
assignment to projects financed by the WPA. Includes for 1 area (Shawnee, 
Okla.) some low-income families having weekly income of less than $19.50 
who have been eligible to participate since October 1939. 

‘ Preliminary. 

Source: U. 8 Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion. 


Chart 3.—Special types of public assistance and general 
relief: Payments to recipients in the continental 
United States, January 1936-December 1941 
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Table 5.—General relief: Cases and payments to cases 
in the continental United States, by State, December 
1941! 


















































Percentage change from— 
| 
r | Aver- | 
—— Amountot| 28¢ | November 1941 | December 1940 
State cases re-| payments | | ana a in 
ceiving | to cases : 
relief per - 
case Num-| Amount Num-;| Amount 
ber of | of pay- | ber of | of pay- 
cases ments | cases | ments 
| 
Total ?_____|798, 000 |$19,476,000 $24.41 | +2.0| +5.7 |—35.6 —35.3 
Ala ....| 2, 286 20,193 | 883] —1.5 —1.9 | +10 —.3 
Ariz.........| 2,821 54,093 | 19.18 | +3.2 +5.9 |—13.1 +10. 4 
[ Sees 23,108 | 6.01} +6.7| +11.3 |—12.9 —10.2 
Callf...... 31,564 | 699,428 | 22.16 | +25 +5. 5 |—62.3 —70.7 
Colo.3______._] 10, 272 199, 054 | 19.38 |+15.4 | +18.3 |—34.7 —4.0 
Conn.. 7, 110 220, 744 | 31.05 | +1.1 | +12.1 |—46.7 —42.8 
Del... 745 16, 369 | 21.97 | —2.0 +4.7 |—25.2 —22.9 
D. C........| 2080 51,024 | 24.78 | —4.9 —2.8 | +1.0 (*) 
; aes 5 59,203 | 7.22} +2.8 +4.6 |—11.7 —2.8 
Ga... 6, 025 44,308 | 7.35 | +2.6 +3.9 | -—4.9 +5.4 
Idaho §___. 1, 225 17, 222 | 14.06 | —4.4 —4.3 |—46.7 —49.5 
ee 99, 502 | 2,371,886 | 23.84 | —3.0 +1.1 |—35.2 —34.4 
Ind.? 24, 775 394, 944 | 15.94 | +48] +10.0 |—42.9 —40.2 
Iowa. | 16,828 | 286,955 | 17.05 | +6.2| +11.7 |—36.8 —34.4 
Kans... | 11, 628 209, 497 | 18.02 | —1.9 +2.1 |—29.8 —2i.1 
Ky 64,500 | 48,000 oe ee eR aa Se 
La 11, 887 192,365 | 16.18 | —.1 +.3 | +6.6 +11.3 
Maine. 5, 882 139,685 | 23.75 | +5.1 | +12.0 |—40.3 —38.1 
Md.. 7,098 165, 752 | 23.35 | +1.6 +3.6 |—16.2 —14.4 
Mass... 35, 352 | 1,038,013 | 29.36 | +3.2| +19.6 len —27.7 
Mich... 33, 717 864, 167 | 25.63 | +7.1| +19.5 |—32.3 —26.2 
Minn ..| 22,651 525,650 | 23.21 | +6.5 +3.0 |—37.4 —38.2 
Miss... | 682/ 2,351 | 345/469] —17|-259| —23.3 
Mo ...-| 15,757 | 248, 288 | 15.76 +4.0 +9.5 |—36.5 —23.1 
Mont... | 3,105 | 49, 855 | 16.06 [+13.8 | +15.9 |—30.0 —27.6 
Nebr... | 5,626] 72,016 | 12.80 |+10.6 | +18.0 |—41.4 —37.5 
Nev 517 | 7,644 | 14.50/82) +.1] —.6 —8.9 
N.H | 3,692 | 90,153 | 24.42} +41) +118 |—44.9 —45.6 
N. J.3 23, 475 594,793 | 25.34 | +2.0 +8.1 |—38.6 —37.1 
N. Mex.’ | 1,164 | 12,893 | 11.08} —.1] +19.2 |—37.0 —22.8 
| | | 
N. Y *174,557 | 6,861,578 | 39.31] +.5 +1.8 |—25.0) 23.3 
N.C | 4,536 32,932 | 7.26| +8.7| +142 |—14.4 —10.2 
N. Dak 2,854) 42,151 | 14.77 1420.6 | +28.9 |—32. 5 —28.4 
Ohio | 43, 351 889, 395 | 20.52 | +3.0 +2.8 |—43.9 —41.1 
Okla 10, 108 49,560} (®* (*) +14.5| (% —24. 2 
Oreg | 5,916 115.417 | 19.51 | +6.6| +10.5 |—37.8 —21.8 
Pa ..| 80,771 | 1,554,673 | 19.25 | —L.0 +3.3 |—46.2 —57.9 
R. [10 3, 293 125, 669 | 38.16 | +58 | +165] (1) —23.4 
8.C 2, 432 20, 262 | 8.33) +.2]) +.8)/+113 +10. 2 
8. Dak | 2,929) 42,312| 14.45] +9.0 | +13. 5 j-s4 —28.0 
Tenn }62,600 | © 17,000 | sil ee s asoceine 
Tex 9,460 | 87,648 | 9.27 | +7.6 | +6.5|-125/ —5.9 
Utah... | 4,158] 112,745 | 27.12) +7.1] +100 \-228| —6.1 
Vt 1,641 | 32,390 | 19.74 |+16.5 | +253 |-31.5| —26.3 
Va ...| 5,010 50,704 | 10.12) +16) +24/-118) —852 
Wash | 8.844| 184.424 | 20.85 |+146| +18.7|-481| —32.7 
W. V: ---| 14,132 | 156, 247 | 11.06 | +5.5 | +10.2 |+22.8 +55. 2 
Wis | 21,639 | 657,301 | 25.75 | +4.1] +210 |—44.6 —36.1 
Wyo --| 941} 15, 627 | 16.50 |+13.5| +134 |-31.9 |) —25.2 


| 





| For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an 
estimated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or 
burial only and total payments for these services in 3 States have been ex- 
cluded, an estimated number of cases aided and total payments to these 
cases aided by local officials in Rhode Island have been included, and data 
on cases aided in Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude duplication. 

3 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

+ Data represent approximately 70 percent of total expenditures; exclude 
assistance in kind and, for a few counties, cash payments. 

¢ Estimated. 

? State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

* Represents 3,779 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 6,329 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 

1° State unemployment relief program only. It is estimated that, in addi- 
tion, 1,200 cases received $24,000 from local officials. 

11 Comparable data not available. 
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Table 6.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, December 1941 ' 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, December 194] ' 






































Percentage change trom— 
Aver- 
Num- | Amount | 9 November 1941 | December 1940 
State ber of | of pay- oe in in— 
recip- | ments to per 
ients | recipients | -ocip- | Num-|Amount | Num-| Amount 
ient | ber of of ber of of 
recip-| pay- | recip-| pay- 
ients | ments | ients | ments 
Total 2__|2,237,386 |$47,575,672 |$21. 26 | +0.5 +0.6 | +81 +13.5 
ees 20, 748 187,327 | 9.03 +.9 +.6 | +2.7 (*) 
Alaska_.-.-.. . 45, 734 | 29.17 -.1 —.1] +16 +5.0 
Ptbeesund 9, 240 315, 480 | 34.14 +.8 +1.1 | +8.7 +32. 5 
Biccccunne 25, 229 200,642 | 7.95 (*) (*) +.4 +1.5 
ae 158, 723 | 5,795,351 | 36.51 +.2 +.2| +5.2 +1.4 
Ss. $42,899 | § 1,282,975 | 29.91 (*) —16.6 | +2.5 —3.2 
Goa... <<. 17, 785 516,977 | 29.07 | +.2 +.4) +14 +5.5 
2, 462 30, 364 | 12.33 —.4 +14] —2.7 +5. 1 
aes 3, 560 92, 843 | 26.08 -.1 +.2) +41 +6.6 
5 Sees 38, 742 532,340 | 13.74 +.7 +2.1 | +2.8 +13.0 
Ga “ 57, 359 490, 744 8.56 | +4.3 +5.1 |+48.0 +54. 5 
Hawaii_-.--- 1,814 23, 552 | 12.98 +.2 +1.3 +.3 +.4 
| eee 9, 724 222, 362 | 22. 87 +.3 +.5 | +6.7 +9.0 
ee: 149, 198 | 3,677,964 | 24.65 (*) +1.6 | +5.1 +17.4 
7 69,653 | 1,305,202 | 18.74 +.3 +.6 | +3.6 +7.2 
Iowa. _....- 57, 143 | 1,205,581 | 21.10 -.1 +.1) +13 +3.1 
i idmnene 30, 691 702, 860 | 22.90 | +1.1 +4.1 |) +9.4 +25. 0 
 . ae a 59, 924 554, 760 9. 26 +.5 +1.6 |+10.2 +14.5 
| ERED Ste 35, 740 473, 086 | 13.24 @) +.2| +4.2 +9.3 
Maine --__- 14, 905 313,695 | 21.05 | +2.0 +2.0 |+12.7 +14.0 
AE 17, 368 322,682 | 18. 58 —.6 +.1] —4.9 —.5 
as 87,825 | 2,612,661 | 29.7 +.3 +2.1 | +1.0 +2.7 
93,123 | 1,678,251 | 18.02 +.3 +1.1 |4+19.7 +28.7 
ESS 63, 561 | 1,396,305 | 21.97 +.1 +1.5 +.8 +4.6 
Miss....... 27, 695 247,612 &. 94 +.5 +1.0 |+10.1 +14. 5 
_  ” eee 117, 368 | 1,527,047 | 13.01 +.2 +.7 |) +83 —5.7 
Mont.......| 12,516 268, 043 | 21.42 +.6 +1.6 | +2.4 +15. 2 
ree 29, 723 595, 267 | 20.03 +.4 +.5 | +4.0 +7.9 
2, 279 67,607 | 29.67 —.1 +8] —16 +9.9 
| 3, SSS 7, 237 160, 488 | 22.18 +.8 —.5 | +0.5 +14.1 
* 30, 888 686,173 | 22.21 —.2 +.5 | —1.7 +4.0 
ss ee 5, 041 80, 547 | 15.98 | +2.5 +2.0 | +2.6 —4.4 
N. Y._--....| 121,722 | 3, 236, 187 | 26. 50 (®) +.9 +.8 +7.6 
* eo 39, 076 399, 733 | 10.23 +.4 +.9 | +5.7 +6.8 
= ae 9, 458 170, 509 | 18.03 +.1 +.5 | +6.0 +13.9 
eee 139, 536 | 3,298,979 | 23.64 +.3 +.6 | +4.1 +7.1 
Okla__......| 77,831 | 1,461,337 | 18.78 +.2 +4.3 | +3.8 +9.1 
Se 21, 857 484, 438 | 22.16 +.2 +.7 |+11.4 +15.3 
Pa__....-...| 101,458 | 2, 297,056 | 22.64 —.5 —.3 | +1.5 +4.6 
2 =e 7, 400 160, 086 | 21.63 +.6 +2.1 | +6.3 +15. 2 
ee 19, 659 198,763 | 10.11 | +1.8 +6.4 |+12.9 +44.3 
+‘ = 14, 947 283, 273 | 18.95 +.2 +.3 (®) —1.8 
Tenn.......| 38,755 | 398,482 | 10.28 | —1.3 ~.61 ~3.8 —21 
, a PSS. 160, 513 | 3,070,106 | 19.13 | +2.1 +2.8 |+33.2 +85. 1 
_ sea 14, 736 396,117 | 26.88 +.2 +.3 7.8 +28. 3 
, , See 5, 567 | 95, 876 | 17.22 —-.9 —.4| +6.2 +10.8 
. ae 20,254 | 205,950 | 10.17 +.1 +.4/) +3.1 +5.4 
Wash_-_.... 62, 686 | 2,076,562 | 33.13 +.6 +1.0 |+55.7 +127.3 
le WOacos 22, 121 381,374 | 17.24 | +1.8/ +2.2/+18.8 +46.4 
Wis........ 54, 522 | 1,261,953 | 2315| +.2| +.5|423| +51 
Wyo......- | 3,557} 86,379 | 24.28) () | = +.2 | +2.7 +4. 3 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 

2? All 51 States have plans approved by the Social Security Board. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 No change. 

5 Includes $104,422 incurred for payments to 3,487 persons 60 but under 65 


ears. 
* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





























Percentage change from— 
Aver- ——— 
Num-| Amount | 8° | November 1941 | December 1949 
State ber of | of pay- i, i= i2— 
i. recip- | ments to fan om ian 
ients | recipients ci Num- | a 
“ent | ber of | — ber of | Amount 
recip- | Of P8Y- | recip. | Of Day- 
ients | ™€2tS | jents | ments 
oe 
Total ?___|77, 370 |$1,996,371 |$25.80 | +0.7 +1.2 4 +7.9 
Bcc ante 637 5,720 | 8.98 | +.2 —.f 5.3 +5.7 
ic teaicdnttiing 400 13, 106 | 32.77 | +.8 +1.4 +7.0 +29,7 
Ark o«col fp Bae 10, 608 9.19; (@) | (*) 8. ¢ +7.) 
Calif --| 7,287 | 340,913 | 46.78 | +.1 | +. 2 —3.2 
| 630 20, 590 | 32.68 | +.6 | +1.3 4.5 +234 
oe 211 6, 225 | 20.50; —-2.8; -8.1 3.2 +6.8 
aa 255 7,884 | 30.92 | +3.2 +3.6 |+13.8 +39 5 
aaa 39, 158 | 14.62 +1.0 +2.1| +9.4 +20.7 
Ga ..-----| 1,783 | 20,006 | 11.22 | +3.5 +4.7 |+35.3 +444 
Hawaii- ___. 77 1,185 | 15.39} (5) (5) ( () 
Idaho “Fe 280 6,463 | 23.08 | —.7 —.9 ‘ +10 
Il ‘ a 7, 654 234,016 | 30. 57 +18 +44 Q +8 
Ind ae 2, 353 49,860 | 21.19 | —.2 +.3 2.1 +1,3 
lowa_. “ 1, 544 38, 571 | 24.98 | —.4 +1.1 3.3 +8.2 
Kans -_ . 1,355 | 32,528 | 24.01) —.7 +2.3 2.2 +115 
La ache 1, 284 21,815 | 16.99 | +1.2 +1.8 0 +17.5 
Maine. .--| 1,097 25, 063 | 22.85 +.4 +4 3.9 —3.3 
Md 646 14, 396 | 22. 28 | —.5 (6 8 —26 
Mass 1, 161 27,645 | 23.81 | —.7 s 4 +.6 
Mich : 1, 347 33, 478 | 24.85 | +.5 +.3 21.7 +29.) 
Minn 1, 005 27,031 | 26.90} +.4 ( 1 +6.9 
Miss ..| 1,234 12,509 | 10.14 | +1.1 +2.0 ‘ +60. 6 
Mo. .. .---|§3,120 | * 8&2, 800 
Mont . , 291 6,763 | 23.24 | —1.4 4 7 +44.6 
Nebr.¢.. 756 15,894 | 21.02; —.3 ‘ 6.2 +9.8 
Nev 26 875 | 38. 65 (: (8) 
N.H 332 | 7,720 | 23.25; —.¢ 7 +114 
N.J 733 | 17,633 | 24.06| —.8 5 8 +21 
N. Mex 235 4,272 | 18.18 | —.4 - 14 +21 
N.F 2,809 | 77,970 | 27.76 —.7 : 2.3 +7.3 
N.C 2, 163 32,498 | 15.02 | +2.2 2 12 +11.7 
N. Dak 140 3,062 | 21.87 | +2.9 +2.6 a8. f —38.0 
Ohio ..| 3,995 81,302 | 20.35 | +.1 +.4 f +2.7 
Okla ..| 2, 184 43, 881 | 20.09 —.1 +7.4 8 +-26.0 
Oreg ; 475 | 12,584 | 26.49 | —1.2 ! 4. +10.8 
Pa .--|18, 954 415, 322 | 29.76 ( +3.9 
R.I 104 | 2,251 | 21.64 ( ( (*) 
8.C | 806 | 8, 384 | 10.40 | +1.1 $3.8 | +5 +3.3 
8. Dak | 253 | 3,830 | 15.14 +.8 —.2 1.2 —13.5 
Tenn 1,616 | 18,480 | 11.44 —.2 +1.3 1.9 +1.0 
Tex | 1,815 | 42,207 | 23.25 |+18.5| +184) | (? 
Utah ‘ | 177) 4,813 | 27.19 6 +. § 8 +.3 
Vt | 163 | 3,611 | 22.15 | —.6 (6 4 +12.9 
Va | 1,064 | 13,517 | 12.70 +.4 +1. 2 +4.5 
Wash 1,086 | 36,670 | 35.40 —.3 3 +14.1 
W. Va. : 960 21,063 | 21.94 | +1.3 ! tf +41.9 
Wis ‘ 1, 955 46,651 | 23.86 -.] 2 3 —1.3 
Wyo ; 136 3, 5448 | 26.09 | —2.2 2 4.2 —9.2 
1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. 


Figures in italics represent programs administered unc 


State and/or local funds without Federal participation 


forry 


Alaska do not have programs for aid to the blind, and in 
of program in Kentucky is not available. 

2 For total of 44 States with plans approved by the Sox 
see table 3. 

3 No change. 

‘ Includes program administered under State law with 
pation. 

5’ Not computed; less than 100 recipients in base period 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

’ Increase of less than 0.05 percent 

* Estimated. 

* No approved plan for December 1940. 
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Table 8.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 1941' 






























































Number of 
recipients Percentage change from 
| 
Amount | Average November 1941 in— December 1940 in— 
State of pay- payment 
) ~~ rt f nil Number of Number of 
F + recipients am umber 0 umber 0! 

Families | Children , ’ recipients Amount recipients Amount 
of pay- of pay- 
ments ments 

Families | Children Fatnilies | Children 
a 
Total? -.-.-----------| 391,098 | 044, 186 |$13, 154, 002 $33. 63 +1.3 +1.4 +2.1 +5.2 +5.4 +9.3 
BRROMG.. 222.22. - 2 ccccccccccocesccessneescecoes 5, 837 16, 835 79, 939 13. 70 +.3 +.5 —.6 —.2 —-10 +.3 
Alaska. --- ecocsnanl 390 4210 Ji {ene Pe ees ees Epes! AP 
Arizona. - 7 sional 2, 445 6, 619 81, 526 33. 34 +.1 —1,3 +.2 —2.8 —8.0 + 
Arkansas ie 6, 216 16, 038 84, 941 13. 66 (4) (4) (4) +1.7 +3.6 +10 
California . | 14, 954 35, 613 730, 721 48. 86 +.2 +.4 +11 —4.1 —5.2 (5) 
Colorado . 6, 142 15, 144 188, 428 30. 68 +.5 .4 +.5 —-13 —.3 (®) 
Connecticut 1, 110 2, 977 50, 013 45. 06 T—4.1) 7412.3) 7412.9) 7 —18.9 1—4.8 7 —18.7 
Delaware 569 1, 658 18, 989 33. 37 —.5 +.7 +.4 —.9 +5.3 —.6 
District of Columbia Pe Re 1, 028 3, 001 37, 997 36. 96 +1.3 (*) +.7 +8.9 +7.0 +6.9 
Florida *. dah nin oncantibandicehaeeeaamaaaaae 5, 481 13, 128 128, 968 23. 53 +11.7 +10.7 +10.1 +25. 7 +20. 4 +36. 1 
Georgia 4, 583 11, 229 100, 866 22.01 +.5 +.6 +1.1 +.3 —3,2 +2.7 
Hawaii-_. 1, 075 3, 418 40, 025 37. 23 -L8 —19 —-16 —13.0 —16.0 —13.5 
Idaho 3, 055 7, 783 95, 100 31.13 +.9 +10 +1.6 +3.8 +6. 3 +9.5 
Illinois * 15, 243 34, 489 479, 592 31. 46 +32. 2 +34.3 +32.1 | * +104.7 | ®+107.6 | * 4185.5 
Indians. - 15, 598 32, 422 467, 799 29. 99 +.1 (®) +.3 —10.1 —9.0 —5.3 
lowa. $, $31 7, 422 64, 296 19. 30 +3.7 +4.1 +4.4 —8.3 —10.8 —8.6 
Kansas | 6, 654 15, 988 226, 135 33. 98 +.7 +1.0 +3.3 +2.7 +5.3 +16.4 
Kentucky 5 400 31,300 3 16,000 EE SE ee See Se ETNA) ee 
Louisiana | 15, 330 38, 940 408, 074 26. 62 —.1 —.1 +.1 +4.6 —3.1 +9.1 
Maine | 1, 766 4, 801 71, 454 40. 46 +16 +15 +2.0 +113 +19.5 +15.3 
Maryland -...| 6931] 16,328 194, 788 32. 84 (8) (5) +15] —15.9] —13.8 —13.0 
Massachusetts : | 12, 355 30, 317 723, 416 58. 55 +. +.1 +4.6 -13 —2.5 —3.3 
Michigan 21, 541 50, 393 920, 642 42.74 (5) —-.1 +3.8 +6.9 +3.9 +12.8 
Minnesota 9, 190 21, 823 318, 768 34. 69 +.3 +.4 +.4 +.1 (5) +.4 
Mississippi 2, 531 6, 561 51, 350 20. 29 +2.7 +2.4 +2.3 (#9) (19) (19) 
Missouri - - 14, 372 33, O78 332, 036 23. 10 —.4 —.5 —.1 +9.0 +6.4 +4.4 
Montana ol 2, 614 6, 411 78, 719 30. 11 +1.0 +.9 +1.6 +5.1 +5.9 +10.5 
Nebraska "! 5, 757 12, 849 181, 299 31. 49 (5 —.1 —.2 +1.1 +1.6 +14 
Nevada -| 118 274 2, 902 24. 59 +.9 —.4 +2. 4 +11.3 +7.6 +13. 6 
New Hampshire : 741 1, 855 34, 146 46. 08 (‘) +.1 +3.4 +19.5 +19.7 +21.0 
| 

New Jersey 9,398 | 21,465 298, O85 31. 72 —.4 —.3 | —.4 —16. 5 —15.4 —15.2 
New Mexico 2, 278 | 6, 603 60, 428 26. 53 +8.0 +85) +121 +10, 2 +11.6 +116 
New York 30, 257 59, 796 1, 483, 070 49.02 —-12 —10 —.3 —12.3 —11.8 —8.3 
North Carolina 9, 904 23, 409 167, 485 16. 91 +.7 +.4 | +11 +2.6 —.9 +3.5 
North Dakota 2486} 6,915 78, 360 31. 52 +.3 +1.2 +.7 +2. 2 +2.9 +3.9 
Ohio. . 11, 992 31, 488 482, 807 40. 26 +.7 +.7 | +1.5 +6. 1 +2.4 +7.1 
Oklahoma 19, 922 45, 758 385, 840 19. 37 —.2 —.2 +2.8 | +3.6 +4.2 +-36.9 
Oregon ‘ 2, 089 4, 908 90, 622 43. 38 +.8 +.7 | +1.8 | +5.9 5.9 +14.7 
Pennsylvania 55, 563 139, 392 2, 093, 002 37. 67 —1.2 | —.9 | —1.1 +13.9 +18. 2 +18.3 
Rhode Island 1, 280 | 3, 597 59, 291 46. 32 | —1.4 —18 —.1 +.2 —.4 +11 
South Carolina 3, 968 | 11, 635 65, 151 16, 42 +11 +1.4 +.3 | +32.0 +29. 7 +32.9 
South Dakota . 1, 765 | 4, 137 49, 928 | 28. 29 +18 +1.8 | +2.5 | +13.4 +18. 5 | +74.3 
Tennessee 14,091 | 35,035 | 263, 462 | 18. 70 —.3 —.7 | —.2 | —2.0 —3.5 | —1.0 
Texas * 1, 447 3, 034 | 28, 912 19. 98 +92. 7 +94.4) +499.5 (29) (19) (10) 
Utah 4, 047 10, 616 | 176, 890 43.71 +.3 +.4 | +2.5 | +6.9 +8.9 +22.5 
Vermont : 714 1,911 23, 189 32. 48 +1.0 +1.3 | +.9 +16.3 | +10.5 +14.9 
Virginia 4, 788 13, 978 96, 227 20. 10 +2.2 | +1.9 | +2.8 +22.6| +19.4 +21.1 
Washington 5, 224 12, 628 | 212, 918 | 40. 76 +.2 +.3 | +.6 +5. 5 | +7.4 +34.8 
West Virginia 11, 073 29, 497 | 335, 481 30. 30 +2.9 +3. 0 | +3.9 +28. 6 +25.9 | +66. 6 
Wisconsin 11, 980 27, 453 | 465, 977 | 38. 90 —.2 —.2 +.4 —4.9 | —4.0 | —2.0 
Wyoming ‘ 775 2, 027 25, 749 | 33. 22 | +.5 +1.0 | +.4 +7.5 +11.7 | +10.6 

1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-52. * Includes program administered under State law without Federal partici- 
Figures in italics represent programs administered under State See from pation. 
State and/or local funds without Federal participation. * No approved plan for December 1940. Percentage change based on pro- 


? For total of 47 States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
see table 3. 

3 Estimated 

*‘ No change 

§ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

No approved plan for November 1941 and December 1940. Percentage 
change based on program administered under State law without Federal 
participation 
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gram administered under State law without Federal participation. 

10 No approved plan for December 1940. Percentage change not computed, 
since program administered under State law without Federal participation 
was not State-wide. 

11 In addition, in 67 counties payments amounting to $12,492 were made 
from local funds without State or Federal participation to 687 families in 
behalf of 1,617 children under the State mothers-pension law; some of these 
families also received aid under plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
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by State, November 1941! 


{In thousands] 


Table 9.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Assistance and earnings in the continental United States 





Earnings of persons employed under Federal 


work programs 









































Assistance to recipients 
| Special types of public | Subsistence! 
assistance ! payments j 
State Total | “certified | Civilian | 
] pe oo , aR the Conser- | 
id to relie vation 
Old-age Aid to 
~ | depend- | ox geoustey Corps 
— ent | theblind | Adminis. 
children tration 
ae ae $160,399 | $47, 234 $12, 843 $1,971 | #$18, 433 *$500 | $9, 572 
Alabama......._.. 2, 264 186 80 6 21 9 401 | 
addi iienidineniecail 950 312 81 13 51 2 153 
Arkansas__.__... 1, 921 201 85 11 21 4 411 
California... .... 11, 004 5, 784 7233 340 663 | 54 196 
Colorado.....-.-- 2,742 1, 538 188 20 A 4 15 7 
Connecticut 1, 148 515 4s 7 97; 16 | 
ee 169 30 | See 16 6 | 
District 0 of Columbia_. 672 93 38 s 52 36 
bp caccesueccee 2, 306 521 117 38 57 | 4) 192 
Georgia... .- 2, 601 467 100 19 43 | () 418 
EE Sa ee a 737 221 4 | 7 718 10 32 
aa 11, 499 3, 620 363 | 224 2, 346 5 324 | 
ntiinidbincnandaiadeenee 3, 810 1, 297 466 | 50 | 5 359 | 1 108 | 
2, 676 1, 205 62 38 257 | 2 73 
eee 2, 220 675 | 219 32 205 | 6 | 101 
Kentucky-__.. 2,710 546 815 ‘ 8 46 | 7 | 562 
a 2, 667 472 408 21 192 | 20 | 292 
os ae 828 307 70 25 125 | 2 28 
Ee 1, 177 322 192 14 160 | 1 57 | 
Massachusetts_._.....---- 6, 993 2, 559 692 28 868 | (8) 100 | 
Michigan. ._...____-. | §,927 1, 660 887 33 723 13 240 
tn cdedatdvanaeene 4, 565 | 1, 376 317 27 510 13 230 
Mississippi ERS 1, 795 245 50 12 | 2 4) 348 
issouri.......- 4, 782 1, 517 | 332 *83 | 227 6 375 
SS 896 264 | 77 7 | 43 16 65 
Nebraska..............-. 1, 858 592 | 182 | 16 | 61 | 8 67 
ee 165 67 | 3 | 1 8 (*) 11 
New Hampshire. ---..---- 537 161 33 | 8 81 1 10 
aS 3, 748 683 299 | 18 | 5 550 (*) Of 
New Mexico.....-..-.....-- 791 | 79 54 | 4) ‘11 2 165 
ees 18, 693 3, 206 1, 488 | 78| 6,738 4} 321 
North Carolina... _....-. 2, 515 | 396 166 32 | 29 | 8 | 352 | 
North Dakota. ......_...._- 726 17 78 | 3 33 | 1 | 82 
ea aaa 8, 501 3, 280 476 | 81 | 865 | 3 | 32 | 
Qeisheme iooen 3, 843 1, 402 75 | 41 | 43 | 10 | 423 | 
SAS EINE 1, 213 481 89 | 13 | 104 | 15 38 | 
ae Redbowd 11, 872 2, 303 2,117 | 417 | 1, 506 | 5 | 511 | 
Rhode Island. -.............- 635 157 59 | 2 | 18 108 | ; Z) 
South Carolina. -.__- PI 2, 145 187 65 8 20 | 174 | 230 
South Dakota. _- 969 282 49 | 4 | 37 8 | 107 
| 
 icnttensnnanaces 2, 441 401 264 18 | #16 | 2 | 415 
BE icinciseiccconssnccces 7, 343 2, 986 14 | 36 | 82 | 24 752 
SoS 1, 141 395 173 | 5 | 102 1} 31 
fg 295 96 23 | 4 26 1| 7 
—i (“Gs SIRT 1, 560 205 94 | 13 | 50 | 2 | 329 
SS ATT 3, 386 2, 057 212 | 36 | 155 | 12 | 65 
West Virginia._._............ 2, 651 373 323 | 21 | 142 | 1 | 246 
Es cesnencacconcas 4, 142 1, 255 464 | 47 460 | 12 | 170 
TN 259 | 86 26 4 14 2 | 16 





National Youth 





Administration 
ciiiiaiadietaal = . Work 
| Outet | cose 
ut-or- Admin- 
— Ls — istration 
wor 
program | program 
$2, 363 gz $7, 419 | $59,732 
44 205 } 1, 310 
ll 24 | 277 
30 124 | 1,034 
143 254 2, 937 
28 | 60 42 
21 | 53 204 
3) 13 M4 
14 | 26 392 
2 | 136 1, 213 
7 246 1, 258 
| 
12 37 307 
131 | 431 3, 955 
61 | 130 1, 288 
48 | 148 843 
43 | 112 827 
45 | Lit 1, 204 
51 | 129 1, 0&3 
13 | 78 180 
21 | 70 339 
78 237 | 2, 432 
87 | 286 1, 998 
54 146 1, 891 
38 | 133 063 
61 | 204 1, 978 
13 | 29 382 
28 | 67 822 
2 4 70 
11 19 214 
42 183 “879 
10 | 39 4i4 
| 
220 | 723 5,912 
77 | 272 1, 184 
18 | 43 299 
116 | 321 3, 060 
50 | 217 1, 283 
22 39 412 
157 492 4, 362 
11 23 266 
36 07 1, 199 
21 44 416 
5 173 1, 097 
130 | 442 2, 877 
20 3 363 
7 20 112 
66 167 635 
34 RS 727 
31 148 1, 366 
64 197 1, 472 
5 15 90 


Other 
Federal 
agency 

wrojects 

nanced 
from 


emergen- 


cy funds 


$323 


9 
* 


102 





Earnings 
on regu- 
lar 
Federal 
construc- 
tion 
projects 


$167, 074 
7, 884 
613 

2, 021 
15, 142 
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1 See footnotes to table 1. 
3 Figures in italics re 


State and/or local fenee without Federal participation. 


4 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of 


nt programs administered under State laws from 


tate figures, because total! 


payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial in 3 States have been 
excluded and an estimated amount expended by local officials in Rhode 
Island has been included. 
4 Includes data for Georgia, where amount of cash grant payments canceled 
during month exceeded by $7,360 amount of cash grant payments issued. 


5 Includes total payments for medical care, 


* Less than $500. 


7 Data represent approximately 70 percent of total expenditure 


assistance in kind and, for a few counties, cash payments. 
* Estimated. 


* State program only; excludes program administered by 


hospitalization, and/or burial. 


s; exclude 


local officials. 


1” State unemployment relief program only; it is estimated that, in addition, 
$23,000 was expended by local officials. 
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Table 10.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
continental United States, by State, November 1941' 









































Recipients of assistance 
Special types of public assistance ? 

. ———— Cases 

State ~ 

Aid to dependent = 

Old-age children Aid to general 

ask Sew... the relief 

ance | Fami- | cCnil- | lind 
lies dren 
Total. . 2, 223,868 | 384,919 | 927,706 76, 725 | * 782, 000 
Alabama 20, 568 5, 821 16, 754 636 2, 321 
Arizona 9, 169 2, 443 6, 705 397 2, 733 
Arkansas 25, 229 6, 216 16, 038 1, 154 3, 606 
Californ ia 158, 402 14, 930 35, 476 , 4 279 30, 782 
Colorado 42, 895 6, 111 15, 083 626 | 8,904 
Connecticut | 17, 758 1, 158 2,652 217 7, 031 
Delaware | 2, 473 572 1, 646 ‘ 760 
District of Columbia | 3, 562 1,015 3, 000 247 2, 165 
Florida | 38,474] 4,908 11, 854 2, 651 7, 983 
Georgia | 54,981 4, 561 11, 163 1, 723 5, 874 
Idaho al 9, 697 3, 027 7, 708 282 $1, 282 
Illinois 149, 146 11, 532 25, 677 7,617 | 102, 537 
Indiana 69, 412 15, 590 32, 436 2,358 | § 23, 636 
lowa 57, 197 8,213 7,131 1, 550 15, 848 
Kansas 30, 355 | 6, 610 15, 833 1, 364 11, 848 
Kentucky 59, 637 | 1400; 11,800 ).. 7 4,700 
Louisiana 35,753 | 15, 352 38, 998 1, 269 11, 902 
Maine... | 14,612 1, 738 | 4, 730 1, 093 5, 595 
Maryland 17, 475 | 5, 932 | 16, 331 649 98S 
Massachusetts 87,544 | 12,313) 30,279 1, 169 34, 245 
Michigan 92,820; 21,549 50, 440 1,340 31, 483 
Minnesota 63, 488 | 9, 165 21, 730 1, 001 21, 278 
Mississippi 27, 563 | 2, 464 6, 408 1, 221 638 
Missouri 117, 132 | 14, 424 33, 232 $, 120 15, 152 
Montana 12, 443 2, 589 6, 351 295 2, 729 
Nebraska 20, 613 5, 756 12, 861 | 758 5, O87 
Nevada 2, 282 117 276 23 563 
New Hampshire 7, 183 741 | 1, 853 324 3, 548 
New Jersey 40, 940 9,440 | 21,539 739 | *23,004 
New Mexico 4, 920 2, 110 | 6, 083 | 236 * 1, 165 
New York 121,687 | 30,622 60, 425 2, 830 | * 173, 762 
North Carolina 38, 928 | 9, 832 | 23, 313 | 2, 116 | 4,174 
North Dakota 9,448 | 2,478] 6,830 | 136 | 2, 203 
Ohio 139, 058 | 11, 914 | 31, 265 3, 993 42, 071 
Oklahoma 77, 701 19, 962 | 45, 827 2, 186 1° 9, 490 
Oregon 21,814 2,072} 4,873 | 481 5, 549 
Pennsylvania 101, 950 56,239 | 140,660 | 18,956 81, 560 
Rhode Island 7, 358 1, 208 3, 664 | v9 3,113 
South Carolina 19, 308 3,923 | 11, 476 | 797 2, 428 
South Dakota 14, 922 1, 734 4, 064 251 2, 687 
| | 

Tennessee 39, 259 14, 131 35, 268 | 1619 |) 72,600 
Texas 157, 155 751 | 1, 561 1, 532 | &, 790 
Utah 14, 70€ 4,035 | 10, 573 | 176 3, 881 
Vermont 5, 620 | 707 | 1, 887 | 164 | 1, 408 
Virginia 20, 243 4,684) 13,716 | 1, 060 | 4, 930 
Washington 62, 206 6, 211 12, 584 1, 039 7,719 
West Virginia 21, 739 10, 756 28, 641 44s 13, 305 
Wisconsin 54, 396 12, 002 27, 507 | 1, 956 20, 791 
Wyoming 3, 557 771 2, 006 | 139 829 




















Persons employed under Federa) work programs 
Cases for National Youth Other Persons 
which Administration Federal employed 
subsistence! qjyj). |——__— Work | agency |°2 regular 
payments ian Projects | projects | Federal 
tified by| Conser- Out-of- | 4dmin- anced a pd 
certified DY! vation | Student Gro istra- from reed 
the Farm | Corps | work | School tion emer- | Projects 
Security rosTam work ene 
Adminis- Prog program = 7 
tration 
4 16, 452 143, 071 340, 827 303, 125 |1, 027, 319 2, 282 991, 102 
78 5, 961 7, 550 8, 881 2A, 547 20 45, 112 
1, 244 2, 425 1, 380 1, 067 > | eee 4,611 
136 6, 122 6, 138 6, 578 _ | ae 16, 524 
2, 562 2, 937 16, 545 10, 051 i | ras 80, 427 
424 1, 155 3, 995 2, 447 10, 767 42 9, 273 
3 236 2, 517 2, 121 4, 279 eee 12, 537 
: 4 435 555 Sat Ecnceseuen 3, 551 
529 1, 310 1, 129 4, 948 86 16, 321 
145 2, 869 4,113 5, 752 Es 23, 093 
(*) 6, 215 9, 780 10, 778 24, 642 18 34, 241 
277 480 1, 736 1, 564 + ) = 2, 069 
221 4,815 18, 674 16, 330 67, 781 738 23, 150 
28 1, 600 8, 648 8, 100 ft |} See 27, 946 
72 1, 095 6, 625 6, 554 14, 976 |... 15, 195 
193 1, 515 6, 325 4, 613 _) 5 Sea 3, 526 
lll 8, 364 8, 015 8, 867 | 14, 606 
460 4, 341 7, 473 5, 812 21, 376 |..... 18, 048 
76 417 1, 928 2, 444  ) SaaS 11, 459 
26 851 2, 800 3, 176 . | ae 21, 485 
3 1, 486 9, 113 9, 207 36, 838 16 34, 979 
250 3, 573 11, 728 10, 597 |) aS 11, 054 
333 3, 454 8, 359 5, 842 <a 10, 673 
125 5, 177 7, 155 6, 222 i |) ae 16, 909 
451 5, 585 9. 347 9, 078 7 | eae 51, 686 
503 1,022 2,072 1, 227 GGT Bscces 1, 483 
325 1,009 4,214 2, 785 13, 904 129 5, 307 
6 169 216 191 ff ees 1, 552 
22 145 1, 320 731 Vi lcheonane 13, 548 
12 1, 399 7, 126 6, 791 28,771 2 47, 280 
63 2, 489 , 585 1, 751 7, 081 S4 3, 789 
103 4,782 30, 278 25, 010 83, 551 34 41, 483 
151 5, 238 10, 596 12, 693 25, 543 1 20, 026 
25 1, 258 3, 126 1, 808 { | =a 759 
86 4, 192 16, 077 12, 133 50, 761 67 36, 285 
279 6, 372 8, 032 8, 265 SR Enastenes 8, 266 
466 570 2, 713 1, 713 BL itescos 23, 685 
174 7,610 22, 369 17, 981 69, 290 15 53, 391 
129 1, 371 ro 3 ee 8, 306 
5, 495 3, 421 5, 791 4,314 23, 148 902 21, 961 
287 1, 684 | 4, 089 1, 728 eee beanictecet 694 
| 
44 6, 182 | 9, 771 8, 536 CS ) 35, 998 
477 11, 196 | 17, 744 20, 315 60, 006 |_..... 51, 849 
40 463} 2701 1,589 | 5,920 125 3, 982 
y 104 | 999 781 if ) ee 879 
34 4, 894 | 7, 085 6, 907 i |} a 57,911 
375 983 4, 363 3, 544 | i {es 28, 323 
16| 3,661| 5,453 5,657 | 24,416 |......... 7, 154 
280 2, 559 | 9, 399 7, 250 |  @ eee 5, 357 
89 | 254 648 681 | 1,615 3 1, 469 

















! See footnotes to table 2 

! Figures in italics represent programs administered under 
from State and/or local funds without Federal participation. 

+ Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because an esti- 
mated number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial 
only in 3 States has been excluded, an estimated number of cases aided by 
local officials in Rhode Island has been included, and data on cases aided in 
Oklahoma have been estimated to exclude duplication. 

‘ Includes data for Georgia, where number of cash grant payments canceled 
during month exceeded by 127 number of cash grant payments issued. 

‘Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and/or burial only 


State laws 
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6 Excludes cases receiving assistance in kind only and, for a few counties, 
cash payments. 

7 Estimated. 

§ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 ineindes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

1© Represents 3,730 cases aided under program administered by State board 
of public welfare, and 5,760 cases aided by county commissioners; amount of 
duplication believed to be large. 

i State unemployment relief program only; it is estimated that, in addi- 
tion, 1,400 cases were aided by local officials. 














EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY e¢ REPORTS AND ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments, December 1941 
fs The outbreak of war on December 7 brought 
an immediate acceleration of those movements in 
the labor market which had been developing under 
the Nation’s defense program during the previous 
year and a half. Expansion of war production 
through the erection of new plants and the con- 
version of old ones, and the accompanying 
contraction of civilian production, was suddenly 
telescoped into a much shorter period. 

The increased tempo was immediately reflected 
by a spurt in the hiring of workers for second and 
third shifts in armament plants as vital war indus- 
tries undertook to meet the Government’s demand 
for capacity operation. Hiring schedules of all 
important industries which were not already work- 
ing at peak capacity or which anticipated com- 
pletion of new plant facilities within the near 
future, were revised upward, and the addition of 
workers for in-service training prior to the man- 
ning of new production jobs was speeded up. 

At the same time, new and drastic restrictions 
on nonarmament production—especially auto- 
mobiles and consumer goods using rubber and wool 
textiles—forced sudden contractions in employ- 
ment in numerous sections of the country. Thou- 
sands of retail establishments began to suffer 
from the lack of goods to sell. Workers displaced 
either directly or indirectly by production-curtail- 
ment orders probably did not total 400,000 by the 
end of December; nevertheless, hundreds of work- 
ers in consumer industries, uneasy over future em- 
ployment, were seeking jobs with establishments 
producing war goods. 

For the purpose of converting the existing 
Federal-State employment service “into a truly 
national service’? which would assure ‘“‘complete 
responsiveness to the demands of national defense 
and speedy, uniform, effective action to meet 
rapidly changing needs,” the President, on De- 
cember 19, requested the Governors of the States 
and Territories to transfer to the United States 
Employment Service all State employment serv- 
ice personnel, records, and facilities required to 
establish one nationa] service for the entire coun- 
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try. By January 1, this transfer had been ef. 
fected. For the first time on such a complete 
scale, one agency was completely responsible for 
the Nation’s recruitment of labor, outside of the 
civil service. 

It is estimated that 17 million men will be em- 
ployed in 1942 under the Government’s program 
for the production of 60,000 airplanes, 45,000 
tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft guns, 8 million dead- 
weight tons of merchant shipping, and the other 
supplies needed by the armed forces in contrast to 
the 7 million engaged in war production at the 
end of December 1941. Because materials, tools, 
floor space, and skilled labor are limited, some 7 
million persons currently engaged in civilian in- 
dustries will have to transfer to war production. 
In addition, a substantial proportion of the 3 
million unemployed, at least a half million persons 
now working on farms, and 2 million persons not 
seeking jobs at present will be called upon both to 
fill the production quota and to release men for 
the armed forces. However, because of the 
difficulties of bringing the right worker to the right 
job at the right time, it is not believed that all un- 
employment will vanish before the end of 1942. 

A new wave of lay-offs began as the metal- 
producing facilities of the Nation were shifted to 
war production. The automobile industry re- 
duced production drastically during the third week 
in December, when its quota was again cut. 
Vacuum-cleaner production was cut to 60-75 per- 
cent of former output, and similar new cuts were 
applied to the production of metal office furniture, 
domestic ice refrigerators, and vending machines. 
Other lay-offs were caused by the disruption of the 
flow of rubber, wool, tin, sugar, kapok, graphite, 
manila fiber, and mica from across the Pacific. 

In the automobile-assembly industry, about 
200,000 persons were out of work by the end of 
December. Many automobile parts and acces- 
sories plants were already working on war con- 
tracts, and only 50,000 of the workers regularly 
employed in that industry were reported to be out 
of work. Although more than 100,000 workers 
were to be called back in January to manufacture 
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the higher quota of automobiles permitted for that 
month, the industry faced complete cessation of 
production on January 31 and the job of convert- 
ing rapidly to the production of aircraft, tanks, and 
other military vehicles. The assembly plants of 
the Detroit area will require only a few thousand 
men to aid in plant conversion, and they can offer 
no jobs to most of their former employees until 
the change-over is completed in 6 to 12 months. 
It is probable, also, that a substantial proportion 
of the approximately 120,000 retail automobile 
salesmen will be out of work. 

In other metal trades, because of curtailment 
and priorities, at least 7,000 persons unemployed 
in December were in the stoves and heating equip- 
ment industry, 10,000 in electrical equipment and 
appliances, and 8,000 in machinery, except electri- 
cal. At least 4,300 persons in the furniture in- 
dustry were unemployed as a result of the shortage 
of metal parts. There were approximately 17,000 
persons unemployed in the garment and textile 
industry; while part of this unemployment was 
seasonal, much of it was due to shortages of 
needles, certain kinds of cloth, and chemicals. 
By the end of December, unemployment in the 
rubber industry totaled 16,000 persons; some of 
this unemployment, however, was caused by 
normal seasonal reductions. 

The imminence of mass lay-offs in these in- 
dustries as well as in the associated wholesale and 
retail outlets and the enormous expansion of 
armament-production facilities is focusing atten- 
tion upon the necessity for teaching displaced 
workers new skills which will be useful to the ex- 
panding war industries. In the automobile centers 
of the country especially, the Employment Serv- 
ice, vocational education authorities, and em- 
ployers are developing plans for retraining dis- 
placed workers, to assure an ample supply of 
qualified labor when the automobile plants have 
been converted to the manufacture of aircraft, 
tanks, and military vehicles. The necessity of 
providing training—whether by the Government 
or by employers themselves through in-service 
experience—-was emphasized by the relatively 
small number of qualified workers available in 
December in the skilled occupations essential to 
the war effort. There were only 245,000 such 
workers registered at public employment offices 
on December 13, and a large proportion of them 
had little or no practical experience in the occupa- 
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tions in which they were registered but had taken 
brief, although intensive, training courses. Serious 
shortages of workers existed in more than 140 
occupations, including such vital classifications as 
all-around machinists, machine-tool makers, ship 
fitters, aircraft sheet-metal workers, and die 
makers. Demand for skilled workers exceeded 
supply especially in the aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
the machine-tool industries. 

Despite the need for highly skilled workers in 
the armament industries, relatively few have been 
released by establishments curtailing consumer- 
goods production. Employers apparently have 
been hoarding their skilled workmen, even though 
they have no work for them, in the fear that 
replacements will be impossible to find when their 
plants are converted to full-time armament 
production. 


Labor Available in Selected Defense Occupa- 
tions in December 1941 


For the third successive month, there was a 
slight gain in the number of primary registrations 
of fully qualified and available job seekers at pub- 
lic employment offices in 623 selected defense 
occupations.' The total number registered as of 
December 13—245,000—was 12,000 or 5.2 per- 
cent above the mid-November total. Three- 
fourths of this rise was accounted for by increases 
in the number of registrants in building trades and 
textile, garment, and related occupations; the in- 
creases in these groups resulted from seasonal lay- 
offs and the completion of several defense con- 
struction projects. Of the total registrations, 
91,000 or nearly two-fifths were in the building- 
construction category and 19,000 were in the tex- 
tile, garment, and related occupations. Total 
December primary registrations exclusive of these 
two groups were only 135,000, approximately 
3,000 or 2.3 percent above the corresponding 
figure for November. Material shortages and the 
shift to war production caused at least part of the 
rise, 

In 8 of the 11 occupational classes into which the 
defense occupations are grouped in table 1 the 
number of registrants increased. New primary 
registrations in foundry and punch-press occupa- 
tions, mainly in the Great Lakes States, served to 
augment the total number of available hot and 


1 The selected defense occupations include those in which the adequacy o 
existing or anticipated labor supply is questionable. 
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cold-metal fabricating workers. Declines in the 
number of registrants available occurred chiefly 
in the assembly, electrician, and installation, 
maintenance, and repair groups. 

Of the 33 States which reported increased num- 
bers of available job seekers, the Great Lakes 
States, with a gain in registrations in the metal- 
trades and building-construction occupations, and 
New York, with 2,700 additional building-con- 
struction workers registered, had the greatest 


absolute increases. Other increases of smaller size 
occurred throughout the New England and the 
North Central regions. Declines in the number 
of registrants were concentrated mainly in the 
South Central States, California, and New Mexico. 

Most shortage occupations * had fewer fully 
qualified persons referable for placement in mid- 


1 Those occupations in which the total number of fully and partially quali- 
fied registrants in the public employment offices was insufficient to meet 
estimated needs. 


Table 1.—Primary registrations of fully qualified and available job seekers in 623 selected occupations, by State and 
occupational class, December 13, 1941 
[Corrected to Jan. 8, 1942] 
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| Number | age dis- kindred ing ing | F- 4 lated lated “thes 
tribution | | | lon 
Total, 49 States | 244, 814 100. 0 6,564 | 10,466 15, 052 13, 673 7, 753 22,063 | 19, 468 9, 487 18, 546 | 91,128 | 30,614 
Region I: | | | .- 
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Massachusetts... _. 6, 871 2.8 229 302 291 265 175 405 | 409 | 149} 1,500/ 2,328 818 
New Hampshire 575 a 14 13 | 8 11} 4 14 19 91 229 09 
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on 4 | | 
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Regica tv: 
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17, 509 7.2 168 1, 004 3, 123 1, 874 1, 633 3, 209 712 | 204 | 758 | 2,316| 2,418 
13, 097 5.4 289 952 1, 863 1, 342 961 1, 888 784 | 350 | 416 | 2,508 | 1,744 
16, 666 6.38" 534 1, 254 1, 555 1, 602 871 1,662} 1,420 502 528 | 3,968 | 2,770 
10, 403 4.2 309 688 857 1, 396 | 743 1, 232 | 864 | 283 57 | 2,128 1, 846 
5, 992 2.4 136 360 546 427 | 367 M4 424 | 169 43 | 1,784 892 
4, 422 L8 26 266 90 60 | 63 192 | 267 | 85 739 | 2,061 573 
3, 973 1.6 127 45 78 155 w 164 350 138 124 2, 332 421 
7, 519 31 122 220 207 159 78 | 264 564 201} 2,016/| 3,0 633 
, 10% ) 3 76 q 26 | 52 72 | 188 | 7 Rx 2, 068 38 
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3, 925 1.6 118 166 167 133 29 359 | 510 193 | 15 1,812 422 
8, 670 3.5 308 430 555 473 186 815 899 | 507 113 3, 353 1, 031 
5, 217 21 198 230 14 182 35 481 | 615 | 252 | 7% | 2.44 581 
2, 175 9 52 29 7 83 30 163 | 150 | 7 | 63 | 1,204 254 
1, 149 5 39 35 16 19 4 55 120 34 9 685 
14, 855 6.1 561 356 358 502 130 1, 707 1, 527 | 583 | 415 | 6,997 1, 719 
1, 201 5 23 65 7 53 12 93 | 148 | 74 | s 567 91 
2, 432 1.0 136 104 75 43 21 144 | 321 | 101 | 21 | 1,217 249 
1, 460 6 28 69 17 17 21 148 | 192 67 | 1 | 761 139 
625 3 20 29 3 5 4 32 104 | 32 | 1 333 59 
1, 194 5 45 83 26 21 4 64 163 | 43 14] 624 107 
332 1 3 F 1 16 2 29 43 | 7 | 1 | 191 18 
M4, 068 6.0 580 389 66a 822 a 1, 701 1,53 735 | 228 | 5,973 oe 
: 7 24 32 | 26 148 
2, 511 1.0 57 73 47 62 71 143 365 | 95 27 | 1,094 7 
3, 091 1.3 56 83 69 69 127 154 373 | 133 15 | 1,391 621 



































1 Includes inspecting, testing and adjusting, woodworking, chemical, and miscellaneous occupational classes. 
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December than in mid-November; when there 
were increases in these occupations, they were 
insignificant. Fully qualified registrants in the 
skilled and semiskilled ship- and boatbuilding and 
aircraft occupations continued to decline and were 
almost nonexistent in a number of categories. 
However, the level of supply in many of these 
occupations has been maintained, and in some oc- 
cupations augmented, by increases in the numbers 
of persons receiving training. These workers are 
classified as partially qualified but referable for 
placement. 

During November the public employment offices 
filled 44,000 jobs in 403 of the 623 selected defense 
More than 7,500 of these place- 
ments were of who had taken pre- 
employment refresher training courses. Jobs in 
the building-construction occupations accounted 
for 12,000 of the total placements. 

The geographic disparity between labor supply 
and labor demand has made it necessary to place 
job orders for 95 of the 623 selected occupations 
in interstate clearance. 

Geographic distribution of primary registrants.— 
Seasonal lay-offs in the building-construction 
trades caused most of the additional registrations 
in the Great Lakes States, but primary registrants 
in the metal-working occupations also increased, 
probably because of disemployment arising from 
material shortages and the conversion of the auto- 
mobile industry to war production. The rise of 
2,800 in primary registrants in Illinois was the 
Of this number, 740 
trades, but 


occupations. 
workers 


largest for any one State. 
were in the building-construction 
relatively large increases also occurred in the cold- 
metal fabricating, hot-metal fabricating, metal- 
machining, metal-finishing, assembly, and installa- 
tion, maintenance, and repair groups. In Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin the largest in- 
creases occurred in the cold-metal fabricating, 
metal-machining, and metal-finishing groups and 
in building construction. Somewhat similar in- 
from mid-November to mid-December 
were apparent for Iowa and Minnesota. 

The net addition of 1,700 primary registrants in 
selected occupations in New York was due almost 
entirely to an increase of 2,700 in building- 
construction total number of 
registrants in other occupations in this State 
declined 1,000 or 6.7 percent between November 
and December. There decreases in the 


creases 


registrants; the 


were 
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number of registrants in the technical, professional, 
and kindred, cold-metal fabricating, metal-ma- 
chining, assembly, installation, maintenance, and 
repair, and electrician groups, and in inspecting, 
testing, and adjusting groups. 

The increase in primary registrations in all the 
New England States was also largely due to 
seasonal lay-offs in the building-construction and 
textile trades. Only Maine had fewer registrants 
in the textile trades than in the previous month. 

Although in California building-construction 
registrations increased by 500 between mid- 
November and mid-December, the hiring of 
qualified workers in shipbuilding and aircraft 
occupations reduced the file of primary regjstrants 
in the selected occupations by 1,000 to 14,700. 

On the West Coast, Oregon, with an increase of 
400 registrants, and Washington, with 500 more 
than were reported on November 15, had totals of 
only 2,500 and 3,100 primary registrants, respec- 
tively, in the selected defense occupations. 
Building-construction trades accounted for half 
the rise in Oregon and three-fifths in Washington. 

A reduction of 1,800 left Kansas with only 3,900 
primary registrants available in mid-December. 
Half the decrease was in the building-construction 
trades, while the remainder took place chiefly 
among assembly, and installation, maintenance, 
and repair workers. In Arkansas and Missouri, 
decreases of 1,200 and 1,000 building-construction 
registrants, respectively, accounted for a large part 
of the reduction in primary registrants in these 
States. 

Changes in labor supply.—There were only small 
changes in the number of persons referable in the 
shortage occupations included in the technical, 
professional, and kindred category, such as aero- 
nautical engineer, aeronautical draftsman, die 
designer, marine draftsman, industrial engineer, 
and tool designer. In no occupation were there 
sufficient registrations to fill immediate needs. 
However, the training of 85 marine draftsmen in 
California, and of radio operators in Kansas, 
Mississippi, Oregon, and Texas has augmented the 
supply of partially qualified workers in these 
occupations. To meet the demand in Pennsyl- 
vania and Nebraska, it was necessary to place 
interstate clearance orders for industrial engineers. 

In the hot-metal fabricating group new regis- 
trations of fully qualified workers appreciably 
augmented the number referable for placement in 
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almost all occupations classified as molders and 
coremakers, and furnace tenders and pourers. 
The number of all-around coremakers rose from 
877 to 1,024, bench molders from 1,212 to 1,490, 
and coke or coal furnace tenders from 119 to 138. 
Among the cold-meta] fabricating occupa- 
tions, the shortage of aircraft sheet-metal workers 
was further aggravated; the total number of 
referable workers decreased from 8,300 to 7,400, 
of which only 600 were fully qualified registrants. 
There is an anticipated demand for 11,200 such 
workers by April 1942. During November the 
public employment offices placed 1,300 aircraft 
sheet-metal workers. The supply of referable 
aircraft sheet-metal workers is now almost entirely 
dependent upon the training of additional persons. 
The supply continued to be inadequate in the 
bending-roll operator, steel boatbuilder, flanging- 
press operator, lay-out man (boilermaking and 
ship- and boatbuilding), and hand-straightener 
occupations. In contrast, the more than adequate 
supply of punch-press operators increased even 
further during the November—December period. 
The number of registrants in many metal- 
machining occupations continued to fall short of 
present and anticipated needs. In some occupa- 
tions where there are apparently adequate num- 
bers of persons referable for placement, many 


of the persons are only partially qualified. The 
increase of 900 all-around machinists brought 
to 12,900 the number referable in December. The 


900 were, however, included in the partially 
qualified group, and most of them were trainees. 
Because of inadequate distribution, it was neces- 
sary for 14 States to place interstate clearance 
orders for almost 1,400 fully qualified all-around 
machinists. In November, 1,300 all-around ma- 
chinists were placed by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. In New Jersey, where there were 
600 fully and partially qualified all-around ma- 
chinists referable for placement, only 53 were 
fully qualified, and it was necessary to place an inter- 
state clearance order for 240. Partially qualified 
registrants, most of whom were receiving training, 
accounted for over 80 percent of the available 
engine-lathe operators, unit-skilled engine-lathe 
operators, metal-planer operators, and metal- 
shaper operators. Interstate clearance orders 
were placed for 290 die makers, although there 
were only 260 registered as referable in public 
employment offices. There were only 33 tool- 
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inspector registrants to meet the interstate clear. 
ance order for 77 such workers. 

In the metal-finishing group, only relatively 
insignificant changes occurred in the number of 
registrants in such shortage occupations as hand 
burrer, cylindrical-grinder operator, internal- 
grinder operator, and tool grinder. In contrast, 
the number available in the metal-polisher and 
metal-buffer occupations increased considerably, 

In the 11 occupations classified in the important 
airframe-assemblers group, only 1,400 fully quali- 
fied registrants were available for placement, 
although the demand for workers in those occupa- 
tions was almost 30 times that number. Training 
of detail assemblers and aircraft riveters has raised 
the total supply in those occupations to 2,000 
and 7,000, respectively. More than 1,800 detail 
assemblers and almost 3,500 aircraft riveters were 
placed by the public employment offices in Novem- 
ber. Registrations of final assemblers, skin men, 
and wing-frame builders were extremely small in 
relation to needs. 

Reductions in the number of fully qualified work- 
ers continued in all the welding occupations except 
acetylene-burner operators and butt welders. 
An expanded training program caused the number 
of partially qualified are welders referable for 
placement to increase to 14,200. Additional 
supplies of acetylene welders, combination welders, 
and are welders’ helpers to meet ever-increasing 
demands for such workers will probably be depend- 
ent upon the number of persons who can be trained 
in these occupations. 

Among the ship- and boatbuilding assembly 
occupations, there was a decline of 50 fully quali- 
fied shipfitters, leaving only 160 registered at 
employment offices on December 13. The total 
number referable, however, including those par- 
tially qualified, rose 400 to 2,800. Almost 2,000 
of the total available for placement were receiving 
training in California. 

The stringency existing in all woodworking occu- 
pations necessary in ship- and boatbuilding was 
not appreciably alleviated by the increase which 
occurred in these occupations between mid-No- 
vember and mid-December. More partially qual- 
ified workers were registered as ship carpenters 
and boatbuilders, while new fully qualified work- 
ers augmented the joiner and wood-calker regis- 
ters. The supply of woodworkers in the aircraft 
industry was almost wholly dependent upon train- 
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ing; of the 800 registered, 95 percent were only 
partially qualified, and most of those were in 
Kansas. 

The training of ship electricians in California 
and Oregon was primarily responsible for the in- 
crease from 624 to 782 in the number of persons 
referable for placement. However, further expan- 
sion of training will be necessary if the demand for 
this occupation is to be met. 

Most of the occupations in the building-con- 
struction and the textile, garment, and related 
trades showed increases in fully qualified workers, 
and at present no shortages are anticipated. In 
the miscellaneous group, which includes such occu- 
pations as instrument maker, precision-lens grind- 
er, finish boat painters, and foremen in aircraft 
manufacturing and boatbuilding, the changes in 
the number of registrants which occurred between 
November 15 and December 13 were insignificant 
in terms of the needs in these occupations. 


Placement Activities 

After a sharp drop in November, complete place- 
ments rose 6 percent in December to 430,800 
(table 2), nearly doubling the percentage gain for 
the same period last year. For the 15 States ' which 
have received the largest volume of defense con- 
tracts the increase was 10 percent. These States 
continued to make the majority of all complete 
placements—280,700 or 65 percent of all jobs filled. 
In many construction activity, 
which had raised placements to record highs in 
previous months, showed a tendency to level off, 
and this fact accounts for the slower rate of in- 
crease in some States. December, however, ex- 
ceeded December 1940 by 14 percent in number 
of complete placements and December 1939 by 62 
percent. 

While the active file of registrants seeking jobs 
through public eo offices increased 179,- 
000 over November to 4.4 million, it was never- 
theless 342,000 or 7 pihisie smaller than at the 
end of 1940. The file was 23 percent smaller than 
at the end of 1939, before the defense program had 
begun to di~ deeply into the available labor sup- 
ply. During the first half of 1941 the active file 
fluctuated around 5 million. In July it fell just 
below 5 million and then continued to decline to 
the all-time low of 4.2 million in October. 
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! California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Virginia, and Washington 
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Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 


Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1939-December 1941 
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In response to the increased demands of the de- 
fense program for all types of qualified workers, 
the United States Employment Service, through its 
1,500 full-time and 3,000 part-time offices, filled 
more jobs in private industry in 1941 than in any 
other year in its history. Complete placements 
for 1941 totaled 5.4 million, 1.6 million or 44 per- 
cent more than in 1940. Including supplementary 
placements, jobs filled by public employment of- 
fices in 1941 totaled 7.4 million, an increase of 2.2 
million or 42 percent over 1940 and of 2.9 million 
or 65 percent over 1939. All but four States 
shared in the rise in complete placements from 
1940 to 1941. Increases of 50 percent or more 
were reported by 21 jurisdictions; in three of 
these— Maine, Rhode Island, and South Carolina— 
complete placements were more than double those 
of the previous year. 

Placements in every month of 1941 were more 
numerous than in the corresponding months of the 
past 4 years. If emergency relief placements are 
excluded from the 1934, 1935, and 1936 totals, the 
number of jobs filled by the Employment Service 
during every month of 1941 would be greater than 
in the corresponding months of any other year in 
its history. The number of complete placements 
declined slightly in February 1941, then increased 
steadily and reached 500,000 in May, declined to 
471,000 in June, and rose each month, until in 
September it reached 546,000, the high mark for 
the year. The number for November and De- 
cember declined, to 407,000 and 431,000, respec- 
tively. This trend is customary after large-scale 
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hiring of seasonal workers, especially in agricul- Placements.—Sharply divergent trends among 
ture and canning, during August—October. the States in the number of jobs filled were reported 


Table 2.—Placement activities of public employment offices for all registrants, by State, December 1941 


[Corrected to Jan. 23, 1942] 
























































| Total applica- | Active file as of Dee, 3] 
Complete placements | tions received 1941 ie 
ie Satie ok a ine 
December 1941 January-December 1941 Percentage 
| | ~— . | change from~ 
| Sup- Yor. | samactipiaell 
- — | Total Total Regular | ple- = —e 
Social Security Boar | men- -_— 
region and State | » | a y dane 
| ercentage | place- | y; : 
_ | Regu- Percent- , Number | from | Number 
| change from lar age | ~_ ments | | We ~_ me 
. ————_| (over 1 change : vem- poe P . 
Num- month)) Number; from | Number, “2 | ber 30, 1941 31, 1940 
ber No- De- Senmere-| | of | 19041 
- = eek, | | total 
r r 
1941 | 1940 Ber 5008 | | | 
3 ar ee ; ~ —— 
...}430, 822 +5.9 | +14. 1 |257,418 (5,428,846 | +43.5 3, 428, 928 63.2 | 62,553 (1,616,947 | +21.8 4,413, 223 $4.2) 1-74 
Region I: r | a 
onnecticut.-........... 8, 256 | +13.7 | +25.8 5, 182 102, 334 +51.2 | 72,569 70.9 | 0 | 27,251 | +32.2|) 38,547!) +16.9 +1.7 

Maine______- aiid dinette 3,817 | +12.6 | +95.4 3, 063 46, 658 +102. 7 | 36, 525 78.3 | 10 11, 043 12.4] 22,724 +5.5| ~23.9 

Massachusetts...........| 8,691 | +15.2| +27.4| 6,482] 104,985 +98.6 | 84,690| 80.7 26 | 52,730 | +126] 133,210) +43] -186 

New Hampshire_.._.___ 2,144 | +23.1 | +39.8/] 1,502) 26,158 +12.3 | 19,939 | 76.2 2) 5,634 | +1.2 12,328; +55) —37.0 

Rhode Island... __ .- 1,859 | +22.3 | +20.9 1, 347 24, 182 +119.2 | 19,877 82.2 0 9,729 | +17.1 29,929 | +10.8 +10.5 

ee ...--| 11238 | +124 —1.6 571 13, 991 +15.4 8, 059 57.6 36 3, 370 | +29.1 8,061 | +14.2 —34.2 
n IT: 
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New Jersey........._. 14,632 | —125 | +13.6/ 8213 | 188,909) +56.9/ 115,930| 61.4 4} 52,905 | +225 | 167,476 | +109) —111 
an Ivania__. 20, 67! | +17.9 | +39.6 | 13,081 | 237, 355 +53.1 | 172,947; 72.9) 1,443 | 102,419 | +30.4 254, 153 +14) —243 
egion IV: | | | 
ist. of Col___- 5, 644 +8.9 | +23.7 2, 460 64, 070 +33.2 | 29,785 46.5 6 11,920 | +11.5 | 19,760 21 —17.1 

Maryland.__. 5,528 | +13.8 +3.7 | 3,929 72, 101 +47.3 48,570 | 67.4 18 23,749 | +22.5 31, 305 =%9| ale 

North Carolina... ..._- 10,034 | +11.7 | —27.7| 7,003 | 180,015 +84.8 | 145, 899 81.0; 1,563) 30,574) +6.0 91, 743 +.3 —3.2 

Virginia____-. ; 7,175 | +14.3 +2.3 4, 646 123, 028 +73.5 92,800; 75.4 26 19, 602 +9.8 | 44,483 —7.4 —5.1 

a. yreinte peecadetiate 3,236 | +21 —.2/ 1,632 45, 968 +35. 3 29,012) 63.1 117 15,131 | +7.2| 49,767 +7.0| —18.7 
ion V: 
a cccnanadtineiim 4,465 | +38.9 +9.0 2, 900 47,407 | +39.8 32, 239 68.0 | 151 | 19,215 | +14.3 72, 004 2.2 —14.3 
ET 13, 143 +2.3 | +16.4 8, 762 167, 520 +25.6) 111,435; 66.5) 150 104, 280 |+-127.5 152, 372 | +24.8 —1.2 
R ea paisa 21, 655 —3.6 +31.9 | 11, 585 289, 479 +57.7 165, 573 57.2 175 79, 314 | +28.2 176, 682 —6.2 —42.7 
egion VI: | | | 
a 18,081 | —.2| +7.0| 10,339 | 249, 508 +50.0 | 151, 242 60.6 3,869 87,038 | —18.5 | 219,792 +8.8 | +17.4 
| See 11,890 | +9.1 | +13.1 | 7,225 | 150,716 +53. 2 99, 903 66.3 662 | 43,902) +40.3 | 243,722 +5.5| +658 
a i cdasallcnhipin’ 7,501; —7.2| +5.3/ 3,740] 114,106 | +39.5 | 66, 409 58.2 413 | 31,578 | +26.1 80,645 | +13.6> —20.1 
egion VII: | 

Alabama............ , 4,476 | —5.8 | +49.7)| 3,128 65, 157 +30.0 45,769 | 70.2 336 22,332 | +9.6| 80,009) -—7.0) —147 

a 7,112; +25) —50.1)| 5,654 74, 015 +10.3 57,380 | 77.5 529 25,186 | +14.9/| 89,350) —-10.0| +249 

«ss TT 6, 103 —17.3 | —10.6| 4,178 | 114, 501 +19.1 77,603 | 67.7 | 104 25,165; —2.3 87,958 | —7.0| —37.5 

Mississippi... ...._.._. 4, 168 +9.7 +5.1 3, 631 67, 413 +31.2 57,272 85.0 27 17,803 | —13.5 81, 900 —1.1 +38. 6 

South Carolina ____. 4,034 | —21.8 | —37.2| 3,023 | 067 | +115.4 69,937 | 83.2 175 | 11,374 | —22.7 50, 927 —4.6 +24.6 

ee. iia | 7,361 | +13.1 —10.1 5,143 | 102,119 +54. 8 73, 703 72.2); 4,442 19, 599 —9.6 135, 316 4.2 +19.7 

egion ; | i | j 

nn | 3,320/ -23/ +4405] 5,019| 99,173) +285/ 55,365| 55.8| 1,500| 21,907) 431.1) 54,868) 49.4) —m2 

Minnesota. | 6,473 | —21.0| +16.6) 2,757 92,675 | +28.8 47,908 | 51.7 212| 33,107 | +146 86,677 | +11.¢ —23.7 

Nebraska......._____ 2, 539 | —20.8| +19.0| 1,087] 41,785 | +232) 22.539| 53.9 80] 11,601 | +37.2| 40,549) +1.¢ —3.5 

North Dakota_____. 2, 230 —22.0|; +58 921 49, 685 +19.9} 17,818/| 35.9 16 4,614 | —10.3 22, 623 +2.8 —8.4 

ae ante Fee : | 1,341 | ~122] +226 626 | 21,317; +19.6 | 10, 451 49.0 412 | 5,491 | +20.3 18, 890 9) —13.1 

egion IX: 

7 Meknerswns | 7, 270 | +18.2 | —15.9 | 5,987 82, 587 +15.7| 46,993; 56.9) 4,705 28,761 | +26.8 86,030 | —4.3 | +110.3 
a 7,659 | +3.8/ +181) 4,349 88, 605 +70.8 44, 734 50.5 | 1,404 20,284 | +19.4 56,051; —5.8| —11.0 
issouri 17,671 | +35.4 | +80.5 | 12, 896 181, 948 +87.8 132, 721 72.9 1,576 | 60,341 | +420 189, 950 +3.0 +.6 

ne ecalaieaniends 5,702 | +10.7 | +55.0/| 2,553 56, 063 —2.0 26, 280 46.9 2,431 22,334 | +10.1 92, 751 +3.6 | +133.5 
egion : | | 

Louisiana. --.....__. 5,074 | ~—13.2| —39.3| 3,453 73, 706 +21.1 | 54,987 74.6 690; 19,845) —3.6 118, 959 —3.3 +12.7 

New Mexico..___ 2,239 | —35.9 | 58.8 738 | 28, 157 +40. 4 13, 853 49.2) 1,546 5, 051 —6.8 23, 480 +-7.7 —7.5 

2 age atidadici | 34,425 | +12.0 +23.0 | 17,247 | 401, 761 +8.3 | 221,488 | 55.1 | 14,310) 73,638 | +123 | 279,795 3) +201 
ezion : | | | 
SE 2, 052 —11 —8.8 1,023 | 29,551 —4.5 | 16, 359 55.4 5, 557 5,547 | +25.0 | 20,285 +21.0 +15. 2 

Colorado. ........... | 3,119) —7.4) —20] 1,606; 48,725/ —21.0/ 26,164/ 53.7/ 578/ 12,726| +128] 49,506) +74 —37 

ae 1,793 | —24.3 | +26.5] 1,069 37, 228 +20.8| 16,184] 43.5 | 38 4, 735 +9.6 20, 473 +4.7 (') 

Montana...........- 1,223 | —14.8 | +26.2 853 27, 210 +26.8| 18,783) 69.0) 313 | 5,810 | +11.5 11,670 | +11.8| —39.1 

Utah...... 677 | —3.9 | +69.5 973 | 30,858) +658) 14,750] 47.8 | 15 9,274 | +17.2| 15,672| -—3.7| —383 

ant: " 822; -—1.1/) —62.2 512 18, 152 +36. 4 13, 115 72.2 31 | 2, 516 +2.9 6,145 | +13.8 ~6.1 
on : | | | | 
alifornia 43, 266 12.6 | +66.8 | 26,489 | 436,328 +65. 0 55, O77 58.7 | 7,043 | 148,384 | +27.2) 305,143 +51 —%.2 
es 1,531 | —5.4 | +711 834 21,482} +65.5 13,102} 61.0 34) 2,982) —1.2 3, 634 1.8) —38.2 
SE 12,305 | +4.8 |+123.5| 7,346) 117,657) +85.7 83, 479 71.0} 1,593 19,627 | +19.8 28,781 | +20.2; —31.5 
——------ ---| 7,008 | +21.5 | +42.8| 4,474) 87,908 | —1.4) 50,581) 57.5 | 2,288) 30,640) +19.7) 45,406 +441) —441 

e es: | 

Alaska. ........ . -| _ 856) +9.0 |+132.6 620 10, 954 +64.7| 8,059 73. 6 23 | 1,329 | +20.5 828 | —1.3| —51.3 

IT .....| 1,304) +60.8 | +21.4 1,170 12, 07 +10.7| 10,225; 84.7 16 | 3,141 +138.7 3,793 | +36.5 — 48.8 




















1 Total excludes Idaho, for which data are not comparable. 
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in December. Increases over November, ranging 
from 2 percent in West Virginia to 61 percent in 
Hawaii, occurred in 30 States, while 21 reported 
decreases which ranged from less than 1 percent 
in Illinois to 36 percent in New Mexico. Of the 


15 defense States, however, only Illinois, New 
Jersey, and Ohio reported declines in placements. 
States in the North Central and Rocky Mountain 
regions reported the greatest relative declines. 
A tapering off in hiring for defense construction 


Table 3.—Placement activities of public employment offices for men and women, by State, December 1941 
(Corrected to Jan. 26, 1942] 




































































Men Women 
Complete placements ea Complete placements ‘ee ee 
Social Security Board Le Total 
region and State | | applica- applica- 
| Percentage . _~ Percentage Percentage —_ Percentage 
| change Regular esived change change Regular ived change 
Number from (over 1 | Tecelvee | Number from Number from (over 1 | Te°e!Ve@ | Number from 
| December | month) Dec. 31, December | month) Dee. 31, 
| 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Total 255, 369 +14.6 174, 516 |1, 153, 793 |3, 082, 933 1—11,1 175, 453 +13. 4 82, 902 463, 154 |1, 330, 290 142.7 
Region I: 
Connecticut 4, 830 | +-30. 2 3, 566 17, 920 22, 915 —5.2 3, 426 +20.0 1, 616 9, 331 15, 632 +13.8 
Maine 2,771 +154. 2 2, 319 7, 633 15, 036 —32. 1 » +21.2 744 3, 410 , 688 —.3 
Massachusetts If +43. 4 4, 206 32, 955 81, 542 —15.3 3, 526 +9. 6 2, 276 19, 775 51, 668 —23.3 
New Hampshire 1, 500 +50. 0 1, 140 4, 121 7, 815 —37.7 584 +18. 2 362 1, 513 4, 513 —35.8 
Rhode Island | 917 +18. 5 723 5, 728 17, 996 +16.0 942 +23. 5 624 4,001 11, 933 +3.2 
Vermont 603 —12.6 378 2, 411 5, 311 —39.0 525 +15.1 193 959 2, 750 —22.4 
Region IT: 
New York 21, 830 | +32.1 | 14,082} 127,793 | 279,441 —19.3 26, 647 +29. 2 9, 526 79,322 | 161,893 +2.0 
Region III: | 
Delaware 57 +88. 1 | 455 2,172 4, 225 —27.9 1, 050 +52. 8 334 1,042 2, 362 —25.1 
New Jersey 6, 483 | +144 | 4, 929 33,657 | 99,015 —16.0 8, 149 +12.8 3, 284 19, 248 68, 461 —3.0 
Pennsylvania 10, 126 +64. 5 | 7, 962 68, 309 168, 389 —30. 4 10, 550 +219 5, 119 34, 110 85, 764 —8.8 
Region IV 
Dist. of Col 2, 654 +22. 4 | 1, 332 8, 021 12, 564 —13.7 2, 990 +24.9 1, 128 3, 899 7, 196 —22.4 
Maryland 3, 643 ~3.1 2,952 | 17, 467 22, 654 —24.8 1, 885 +19.8 977 6, 282 8, 651 —49.7 
North Carolina 6, 746 —38.3 5, 300 21, 606 59, 006 —14.0 3, 288 +11.2 1, 703 8, 968 32, 737 +25. 1 
Virginia | 4, 307 +5. 2 3, 203 13, 494 27, 071 —18.0 2, 778 —2.0 1, 35% 6, 108 17, 412 +25. 7 
West Virginia 1, 288 —4.6 927 11, 799 39, 343 —22.2 1, 948 +3.0 705 3, 332 10, 424 —1L9 
Region V: 
Kentucky 2, 659 +4.7 1, 932 14, 733 55, 481 —18.2 1, 806 +15.9 968 4, 482 16, 613 +19 
Michigan 8, 235 +188 | 5, 972 86, 156 113, 002 —4,2 4, 908 +12.5 2, 790 18, 124 39, 370 +8.4 
Ohio 12,010 +529} 7,252] 57, 698 | 118, 784 —47.2 9, 645 +12.6 4, 333 21,616 | 57, 898 —30.5 
Region VI | | 
Illinois 9, 48 +12.7 5, 590 60, 241 } 157, 310 +17.7 8, 598 +1.4 4,749 26, 797 62, 482 +-16.7 
Indiana 6, 194 +11.9 4, 184 31, 380 | 170, 869 +58. 7 5, 696 +14.4 3, 041 12, 522 72, 853 +85. 3 
Wisconsin 4, 103 —.3 2, 303 23, 260 57, 790 — 26.9 3, 398 +13.0 1, 437 8, 318 22, 855 +4.4 
Region VII | 
Alabama 2, 428 +54.8 | 1, 745 16, 048 60, 101 —20.1 2, 048 +44.1 1, 383 6, 284 19, 908 +7.3 
Florida 4, 207 63. 6 3, 475 18, 504 65, 796 +26. 7 2, 815 +15. 4 2, 179 6, 682 23, 554 +20.2 
Georgia 3, W738 14.1 2, 666 16, 795 58, 136 —41.2 2, 130 —3.2 1, 512 8, 370 29, 822 —28.8 
Mississippi 2. 820 +4. 4 | 2, 500 13, 934 62, 673 +37.7 1, 339 +6.5 1, 131 3, 869 19, 227 +41.6 
South Carolina 2, 652 —52.3| 2,100 8,208 | 44, 303 +24.4 1, 382 +58. 7 923 3,166 | 15,624 +25.0 
nee 4, 507 | —19.8 3, 612 13,691 | 91,323 +16. 1 2, 764 +12.4 1, 531 5, 908 43, 99% +28.0 
egion VIII 
lowa 6, 190 | +68. 9 4, 098 16, 849 38, 758 —35.0 2, 130 —5.7 921 5, 058 16, 110 —9.9 
Minnesota 3, 186 | +26. 6 1, 861 24, 853 63, 593 — 26.3 2, 287 +5.0 896 8, 254 23, 084 —15.3 
Nebraska 1, 876 | +248 787 9, 613 30, 453 —10.3 663 +5. 1 300 2, 078 10, 096 +25.3 
North Dakota 1, 218 +23. 4 | 654 3, 217 17, 368 —7.8 1,012 —9.6 | 267 1, 397 5, 255 —10.2 
South Dakota SU4 +71.9 456 4, 497 14, 837 —11.6 447 — 22.1 170 904 4, 053 —18.0 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 5, 587 —7.5 4, 882 23, 574 68, 627 +110.3 1, 683 —35. 4 1, 105 5, 187 17, 403 +110.2 
Kansas 6, 054 +20. 6 3, 658 16, 309 43, 051 —17.3 1, 605 +9.5 691 3, 975 13, 000 +19.0 
Missouri 12, 515 +116.3 10, 061 43, 910 136, 470 —5.1 5, 156 +28. 7 2, 835 16, 431 53, 480 +18.8 
— 2, 850 +104.9 1, 493 17, 339 72, 647 +130. 7 2, 852 +24. 6 1, 060 4, 995 20, 104 +144. 4 
egion X: 
Louisiana 2, 240 —64. 6 1, 704 14, 140 | 95, 502 +10.3 2, 834 +39. 8 1, 749 5, 705 23, 457 +23.8 
New Mexico 1, 748 +100. 3 536 4, 129 19, 438 —10.4 491 —14.6 202 922 4, 042 +9.4 
Texas 21, 507 — 25.8 12, 342 54, 329 210, 547 +15.8 12, 918 —17.8 4, 905 19, 309 69, 248 +35. 5 
Region XI: H 
Arizona 1, ORG —17.3 611 4, 181 15, 296 +7.5 966 +3. 1 412 1, 366 4, 989 +48.0 
Colorado 1, 893 +6. 6 1, 026 10, 190 36, 944 —6. 4 1, 226 —12.9 580 2, 536 12, 652 +5.2 
Idaho 1, 179 +75. 2 735 3, 909 17, 207 (}) 614 —17.5 334 826 3, 266 (‘) 
Montana 919 +60. 4 683 4, 955 &, 049 —44.6 304 — 23.2 170 855 2, 721 —9.6 
Utah 1, 785 +-109.8 781 7,628 | 12, 318 — 38.8 892 +22. 5 192 1, 646 3, 354 —36.5 
pening 658 —67.3 429 2, 086 4, 734 —12.9 164 +.6 83 430 1, 411 +26.9 
egion XII | 
California 28, 472 +91.8 18, 626 106, 185 195, 626 —28. 1 14, 794 +33. 4 7, 863 42, 199 109, 517 —12.8 
Nevada | 1,078 +928 674 2, 457 2, 685 —427 453 +34.8 160 525 949 —20.8 
Oregon | 8, 605 +152. 5 6, 538 16, 333 23, 049 —33.9 3, 610 +75.0 808 8, 204 5, 732 —20.0 
Washington 4,711 +69. 9 3, 291 23,772 | 34,712 — 46.8 2, 297 +7.6 1, 183 6, 868 10, 604 —33.2 
Territories: | | 
Alaska | 755 +148. 4 577 | 1,131 | 609 —59. 2 101 +57.8 43 198 219 +4.3 
Hawaii 1, 213 4-36. 1 1, 118 | 2, 473 | 1, 622 —72.6 91 —50.3 53 668 2,171 +44.9 
! Total excludes Idaho, for which data are not comparable. 
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projects appears to account, in large part, for the 
declines of 22 percent in South Carolina and 17 
percent in Georgia and for the smaller declines 
reported for some of the other States. 

Continued expansion of defense production 
and construction in many areas, as well as the 
seasonal activity of retail establishments and of 
some manufacturers, were the major factors in 
increased placements in Missouri (35 percent), 
Washington (22 percent), and Pennsylvania (18 
percent). The advent of the tobacco-marketing 
season accounted for most of the increase in 
Kentucky. 

Compared with December 1940, placements 
were fewer in 12 States which had made extremely 
large volumes of placements on Army construction 
projects during the early stages of the defense 
program. Only Arkansas and Texas reported 
fewer placements than in December 1939. 

A 14-percent increase in placements of women 
brought the total of such placements to 175,500 
in December (table 3). The proportion of female 
to total placements rose from 38 percent in 
November to 41 percent in December. Place- 
ments of men, on the other hand, increased only 
1 percent. For both men and women, place- 
ments were, respectively, 15 and 13 percent more 
numerous than in December 1940. For the year 
1941 male placements aggregated 3.5 million and 
were 52 percent above the number in 1940, while 
female placements rose 31 percent to 2 million. 

Increases over December 1940 in placements of 
men were reported by 37 States and in placements 
of women by 39 States. The most pronounced 
rises, however, were in placements of men; 12 
jurisdictions showed gains which ranged from 50 to 
100 percent, while 7 others reported that place- 
ments more than doubled. Only 4 States had 
increases of 50 percent or more in placements of 
women. A large volume of domestic-service 
placements caused more women than men to be 
placed in Delaware, the District of Columbia, and 
New Jersey. More women than men were also 
placed in Louisiana, New York, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, and West Virginia. 

In December 1941 there were 85,500 placements 
of nonwhite workers—a 5-percent decline from the 
number for November but a 23-percent increase 
over that for December 1940. Nonwhite workers 
comprised 20 percent of all workers placed in 
December and aggregated more than 1.1 million 
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Table 4.—Agricultural placements, by State, November 


and January-November 1941 
[Corrected to Jan. 7, 1942] 





———. 


November 1941 January aay Teme 


| All place- 








ments All placements | 
. . , > 
Social Security | 2 Per- | Per 
Board region and | Per- | —" cent- | cent 
State | cent- | ppm. | ple age | of all 
| age place- tar change| Place. 
| Num- change ments siea> from | Ments 
her from . ante | Number) Janu- | J” all 
No- ments ry. | indus- 
| vem- No- | Wiles 
| | ber | | vem- 
| 1940 | | | ber 
| | 1940 
sl | 
Total__- 171, 787; +26. 6) 18, 706/153, 0081/1, 978,135, +32.8) 4 
Region I: } 
Connecticut _ - 159, +42.0 159 0 4,381) +93. 5 46 
Maine 67; —6.9) 67 0 2, 160! +160. 6 5.0 
Massachusetts _- 85} (1) | BS 0 1, 790) +168. 4 18 
New Hampshire 46) () | 44 2 045, +79.0 3.8 
Rhode Island oOo @) | 0 0 190 +183. 6 3 
Vermont.. } 465 () | 44 2 1,689 +104.0) 12.3 
Region II: } 
New York_. 381; —5.9 381 0 19, 426 +133. 3 3.7 
Region III: | 
Delaware. 2) (') 2 0 385) +85.1 22 
New Jersey 1, 666'+915.8) 1, 666 0 5, 307| +135. 2 3.0 
F Pennsylvania. _- 178} —17.2 171 7 4, 184'+-108.8 1.8 
Region IV 
Dist. of Col 5) (*) 15 0 199! +91.3 3 
Maryland 84; —70.9 s4 0 9,910 +508.0) 13.8 
North Carolina 403) +15. 5) 187 216 41, 857 +199. 2 17.9 
Virginia 131} (@) | 131 0 4,381) +33.4 3.6 
West Virginia_. 98| —72.5 WI 4 1, 663 +104.8 3.6 
Region V 
Kentucky.... | 112) +72.3 112 0 1, 875 1. 4.2 
Michigan 481, +1.0 436 45 8,820) +21.3 5.5 
Ohio i 1,017) +4.6 974 43 9,409' +29.5 3.4 
Region VI | 
Illinois_- 612) +41.0 538 74 12, 43 +114.7 5.1 
Indiana 234) +75.9 234 0 2,720) +13.3 1.8 
Wisconsin 413, +10.1 403 10 5, 771 5. 5 5.2 
Region VII: 
Alabama... 172) (@) | 171 1 9, 2 10.2 14.4 
Florida 102} (‘) | 101 1 1, 78 76.0 2.5 
Georgia 254; —61.8 251 3 7 s 22.9 6.7 
Mississippi 70| —87.6 68 2 6, 569 4.0 9.8 
South Carolina 59| —75. § 42 17 2, 681 23.7 3.2 
Tennessee 36, 760; +14.7 200) 36, 560) ? 432, 340 +-179.7 82.4 
Region VIII: 
lowa 671; —12.0 O44 27 10,522, +14.1 10.7 
Minnesota 1, 136, +34. 9) 968 168 19, 557, +16.1 21.5 
Nebraska 424 +138.2 369 55 5,11 +75.0 12.5 
North Dakota 1, 731) +329. 5 802 929 28, 524) +13.2 57.2 
South Dakota | 1,378) ©) 303; 1,075 12, 251 107.7 42.2 
Region IX: } 
Arkansas | 29,052) —20.2 139) 28,913) 238, 00¢ +32. 6 81.5 
Kansas. _. 451| +66.4 420 31 6, 185 53.2 7.2 
Missouri ‘ 674 88.9 406 268 28, 769 4.8 15.1 
Oklahoma a 6,477, +62.8 170, 6,307 43,086) +11.0 43.0 
Region X: 
Louisiana. } 1,147 43. 6 91; 1,056 6, 754 7.1 6.8 
New Mexico 5, 823' 4144.7!) 2,020 3,803 29, 079 3 63.9 
Texas 55, 885) +213. 0 888; 54,997) 517, OF 10. 57 
Region XI: 
Arizona 5, 820) —27.6 197, 5,623 5,14 23.2 63.9 
Colorado-_. 2,444, +73.6 272} 2,172 41, 266 16.0 52.4 
Idaho |} 2,014)/+ 130.4 675 1, 339 46, 201 15.8 66.4 
Montana. _. | 443. +51.2 211 232 12, 084 4.0 38.1 
Utah__. : 328) +86. 4 267 61 6, 998 ‘ 23.2 
Wyoming... 09 —-4.8 09 0 2, 102 8 11.8 
Region XII: 
California... 7, 327 9.1} 2,043) 5,284) 82,246 0.4, 16.7 
Nevada. 141) +45.4 127 14 3, 304 7.1 15.7 
Oregon 3, 751) —53.8 552; 3,199, 135,770 5.4 4.5 
Washington 910 +148. 0 374 536) 51, 654 3.4) 33.1 
Territories: | 2 
Alaska ; 2) (') 2 0 4 22.8 ? 
Hawaii 12) (') 7 5 633) +138. 0 5.8 
1 Not computed, because less than 50 placements were made in either 
period. , 
? Excludes 8,353 supplementary placements made in cooperation with the 
Arkansas State Employment Service prior to August and included in data 


for Arkansas. 
3 Increase of more than 1,000 percent. 
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Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, Janu- 
ary 1939-December 1941 
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for the year 1941—an increase of 48 percent over 
1940. The proportion of placements of nonwhite 
workers to total placements averaged about 20 
percent throughout the 2-year period 1940-41. 

Active file of registrants.—Although somewhat 
higher than at the end of November, the active 
file on December 31 was 7 percent lower than it 
had been a year earlier. The file was larger than 
at the end of December 1940 in 14 States, including 
Indiana and Texas which do not regularly clear 
their files of inactive applications. The greatest 
relative rises were reported for Oklahoma (134 
percent), Arkansas (110 percent), and States in 
the Southwest and Gulf area. Sizable decreases 
from December 1940, ranging from 23 to 44 per- 
cent, were reported by all the States in the Pacific 
Coast area and by Delaware, Georgia, lowa, 
Maine, Marvland, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
Montana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Utab, and Ver- 
mont. Reports from many States indicate that 
the more complete registration of WPA workers 
and the registration of agricultural workers seeking 
employment on defense projects account in part 
for the larger number of registrants at the end of 
1941. Furthermore, a year earlier the active file 
in several States had been reduced by large place- 
ments of construction workers; in 1941 many of 
these workers again were registered because their 
projects had been completed. 

At the end of December the active file held the 
3.1 million male and 1.3 million 
female job seekers. Whereas the number of male 
registrants was 11 percent below the number at 
the end of 1940, female registrants were 3 percent 
The latter showed increases in 


applicat ions of 


more numerous. 
28 States: in 12 of these States the file of male 


registrants was also larger. 
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Vocational Training Activities, November 1941 


The 10,400 trainee placements made by public 
employment offices in November (table 5) were 
1,200 below the October record high, partly because 
of a reduction in the numbers hired by a few large 
defense plants which had taken on large groups of 
trainees in the preceding months. The cooperat- 
ing agencies—local schools and WPA offices— 
report, however, that 16,600 additional trainees, 
a 10-percent increase over October, found 
employment through means other than the 
public employment offices. Altogether, 192,400 
pre-employment refresher trainees are known to 
have obtained employment from January through 
November 1941. The Office of Education, which 
administers the defense vocational training pro- 
grams, estimates that more than 50,000 persons 
are concluding pre-employment training each 
month and that on November 1, 1941, there were 
117,000 persons enrolled in these courses. 

As a result of the recruiting program to offset 
stringencies in the supply of qualified men in 
many occupations, public employment offices 
referred 32,600 persons to pre-employment re- 
fresher courses during November, and brought to 


Table 5.—Placements of trainees from pre-employment 
refresher courses, by specified characteristic, Novem- 
ber and January-November 1941 

[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Jan. 6, 1942] 
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Characteristic } 
y | Jan be 
November | 7 
1941 November 

Total ‘ é ary". 10, 399 79, 622 

Age group: aaa | + 
Under 21 _ 3, 607 24, 646 
21-24 : 2, 486 20, 813 
25-44... Shin 3, 803 30, 158 
45 and over , 502 3, 998 
Unspecified l 7 
Race: Oe . a cas 
White 10, 183 78, 764 
Negro and other 216 853 
Unspecified - - - 0 5 
Type of course taken: i oe 
Aviation services : e | 4, 298 32, 008 
Drafting and blueprinting sete } 106 951 
Machine shop "3 2, 486 26, 428 
Sheet-metal work - | 470 4,470 
Welding 1,112 5, 732 
All other 1) 927 10, 033 
Occupation in which placed: a ,. wavs 
Professional and managerial. _- etait 89 872 
Clerical and sales... | 263 1, 630 
Service nina : | 114 879 
Agriculture, fishery, and forestry : 15 165 
Skilled | 8,54 25, 959 
Semiskilled 4, 398 37, 323 
Unskilled | 1, 977 11, 819 

Unspecified 3 

45 








303,200 the total number of persons sent to defense 
training classes during the first 11 months of 1941. 
Referrals, however, were 3,800 below the October 
peak, partly because of a scarcity of suitable 
trainees in some areas, and partly because facilities 
in other areas were already overtaxed by the 
record referrals made during the previous 2 
months. Public employment offices in November 
also placed 4,200 persons on NYA youth work 
defense projects which offer to young people paid 
training in essential defense occupations. 

Difficulty in recruiting trainees in many areas 
has caused apprehension concerning the avail- 
ability of potential trainees for future needs. 
There is, however, a possible source of supply 
in the groups of workers who are disemployed as 
a result of material shortages and plant conver- 
sion. There is also some evidence that employers 
will accept women if suitable male trainees are 
unavailable. An increased number of women 
were attending classes in riveting, welding, light 
assembly, and aircraft inspection in November. 

The Office of Production Management, on 
November 8, 1941, authorized training for specific 
occupations in excess of local needs, so that all 
available training facilities may be utilized as 
effectively as possible. Thus persons may be 
trained in areas with a surplus of facilities or 
potential trainees in order to meet known or 
anticipated needs in other areas. The Employ- 
ment Service has the administrative responsi- 
bility of determining available supply, initiating 
training in areas with supply in excess of local 
needs, and channeling the trainees to areas where 
their occupational skills are needed. In the past, 
trained workers from the Rocky Mountain States, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and northern Wisconsin have 
been sent to the aircraft industries on the West 
Coast, and Kentucky and West Virginia have 
furnished trained workers to Maryland, Indiana, 
and Ohio. 

A shift from pre-employment refresher to sup- 
plementary training was reported in areas where 
employers were being forced to hire untrained 
workers to meet urgent needs. This trend may 
be expected to continue in localities where the 
demand for trained workers exceeds the available 
supply. 

Placement of trainees —The three West Coast 
States made 4,500, or 43 percent of the total 
placements, in November. California and Oregon, 
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with 2,700 and 750, respectively, reached new highs 
in total placements. More than half of al] 
placements for the country as a whole were made 
by New York, California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. New York and Washington were, however, 
among the 34 States in which placements de- 
clined, as were the important defense States of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Kansas. 

The effectiveness of the training program and 
of the placement service is measured in part by 
the extent to which persons are placed in occupa- 
tions for which they have received training. Of 
the 10,400 trainees placed by public employment 
offices in November, 9,200 or 88 percent obtained 
jobs in occupations for which they had been 
trained. 

Seventy-six percent of all trainee placements 
filled job orders which originally requested skilled 
or semiskilled workers. In the skilled category, 
about a third of the job orders filled were in 
machine-shop and related occupations; two-thirds 
of the placements filling orders for semiskilled 
workers were in aircraft occupations. Nineteen 
percent of all placements were in the unskilled 
categories. The remaining trainees obtained em- 
ployment in professional, clerical and sales, service, 
and agricultural, fishery, and forestry occupations, 

The heavy demand for aircraft workers, espe- 
cially in California, New York, Oregon, and 
Washington, is reflected in the fact that persons 
who had taken aviation-service courses accounted 
for 4,300 or 41 percent of all placements, as com- 
pared with 38 percent in the previous month. 
Workers who had taken machine-shop courses 
comprised 24 percent of the total in November, 
as against 30 percent in October. Placements 
from welding and ship- and boatbuilding courses 
continued to show relative increases. Trainees 
from these courses accounted for approximately 
21 percent of all trainees placed. More than half 
the 1,900 placements included in the “all other” 
category were placements of persons who had 
taken ship- and boatbuilding courses. 

Placements of nonwhite workers totaled 220, 
accounting for 2 percent of the total. This was 
both the largest number and the highest propor- 
tion of such placements on record. 

In their reports on jobs found by trainees, co- 
operating agencies continued to show different 
patterns from those reported by public employ- 
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ment offices as to State of employment, age, type 
of course taken, and occupational category of 
placements. Trainees who had taken machine- 
shop courses accounted for most of the placements 
reported by these agencies. They also reported 
the placement of a somewhat older group of 
workers and larger proportions of jobs in skilled 
occupations. 

Applicants accepted as trainees.—California ac- 
counted for 7,500, or 23 percent of the total refer- 
rals to pre-employment refresher courses, more 
than three times as many as New York, the next 
highest State. For the first time, the number of 
trainees accepted in ship- and boatbuilding courses 
in California exceeded the number admitted to 
aviation-service courses. 

California was, however, among the 28 States— 
including New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Texas, Washington, and all the New 
England States except Maine—in which there 
were fewer referrals in November than in October. 
The New England States continued to complain 
of acute stringencies in the supply of workers 
referable for training in important defense areas. 
In New York, a few up-State localities reported a 
shortage of suitable trainees, while the New York 
City metropolitan area had a large backlog of 
trainees on hand and had difficulty in finding em- 
ployment for them. Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, 
Illinois, Tennessee, and Oregon reported sizable 
increases in referrals in November. In Oregon 
the number of trainees admitted to aviation- 
service courses doubled, and this large increase 
brought the State into third place with respect 
to the number of referrals made in November. 

Applicants under 25 years of age accepted as 
trainees were almost as numerous as all above 
that age. Twenty-eight percent of the total were 
less than 21 years old, 21 percent were aged 21 to 
24, 45 percent were between 25 and 44 years of 
age, and those 45 and over accounted for only 
6 percent of all referrals. 

The number of nonwhite trainees referred in 
November—1,100—was 169 less than that in the 
previous month. 

Insurance Activities 

Abruptly reversing the steady downward trend 
of the previous 6 months, unemployment compen- 
sation payments rose sharply in December. In- 
creases in every jurisdiction except Hawaii raised 
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Chart 3.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ended in January 1940- 
December 1941 
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total disbursements 32 percent over November to 
$27.8 million and brought the year’s total to 
$345.7 million. The 1941 total, however, was the 
lowest amount disbursed in any year since benefits 
first became payable in all States, and was 34 
percent below 1940. 

Sharply increased volumes of initial claims in 
December plus large backlogs of unprocessed 
continued claims in many States indicate that a 
further rise in benefit disbursements may be 
anticipated for January. 

Although for the country as a whole, increased 
benefit payments in December were due largely 
to seasonal reductions in most States, especially 
in construction but also in logging, canning, and 
various manufacturing industries, the impact of 
priorities unemployment was felt for the first time 
on any significant scale. Sizable lay-offs attribut- 
able to material shortages and curtailment orders 
were confined, however, to a few highly indus- 
trialized States. Clearance of the backlog of 
unprocessed claims accumulated over the Thanks- 
giving holidays and the additional number of 
working days in December further served to 
inflate December benefit payments. 

The marked upward movement of benefit pay- 
ments was accompanied by increases in the 
weekly average of continued claims received in 
local offices and in the average number of claim- 
ants drawing benefits during weeks ended in 
December. The weekly average number of con- 
tinued claims rose 16 percent over November to 
731,000, the highest level since July, and the 
average number of benefit recipients increased 
11 percent to 523,000. The highest number of 
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recipients in any one week in December was For the year, however, sharp declines in every State 
605,000. resulted in the filing of a total of only 42.6 million 

Continued claims filed during the month totaled continued claims during the year, 37 percent fewer 
3.6 million, 39 percent more than in November. — than in 1940. Waiting-period claims accounted 


Table 6.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by State, December 194] 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 23, 1942] 



























































Continued claims! | Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
j | - - as _——= r> — — 
Type of unemployment | Type of unemployme 
Social Security Percent- iinet iid tal Sensis vi ployment 
Board region and age age | ae | age — 
State Number change | Compen- | Number | change | Partial Amount ¢ | Change Partial 
from sable |. from | and Partial | from and 
Novem- Novem-| Total | part- -total) _— | Novem- Total part-total | Partial 
ber ber | | om | | ber com- | oBly? 
| bined? | | bined ? 
| | | ' a 
Total..........|3, 617,795 | +39.3 |2, 835,711 |2, 520, 061 +30. 4 [2,249,784 | 270,277 | 192, 512 ($27, S47, 096 | +32. 2 |$25, 930, 362 |$1, 901, 693 |$1,275,547 
Region I: 
onnecticut.__ -. 39, 939 +40.5 32, 623 25, 510 +22.0 21, 235 4, 275 4, 217 266,407 | +24.5 | 238, 016 28,187 | 27, 664 
are 22, 489 +6. 2 20, 026 20,291 | +18.8 14, 860 5, 431 4, 598 | 143, 250 16. 2 109, 570 33,682 | 28 650 
Massachusetts - - - 168, 135 +18.2 | 137,279 | 119, 297 +4.5 | 107,721 11, 576 10,895 | 1, 209, 701 | +7.8 1, 145, 923 62,845 | 58, 465 
New Hampshire - 18, 154 —7.2 14, 815 14,835 | +16.5 9, 733 | 5, 102 5, 037 | 110,623 | +14.4 84, 250 26,373 | 25, 064 
Rhode Island - - - - 27, 466 +9.6 23, 815 23, 815 +8. 5 21, 304 2, 311 (5) | 253, 809 | +8.2 242, 031 11, 778 (8) 
a — | 4,157 | +61.8 3, 017 2,646 | +43.6 | 2, 439 207 | 144 23, 478 +54. 2 22, 291 1,174 741 
nm Il: | } 
ew York... 562,544 | +28.2)| 422,686 | 391,568 | +20.6 | 391, 568 ey | @& 4, 681,287 | +21.6| 4,681, 287 2) (2) 
Region III 
Delaware... .-- 5,604 | +36.0 5, 115 5,060 | +37.0 | 4,178 | SS2 7380 45,938 | +38.8 40, 625 5, 269 4, 625 
New Jersey _ ---- 207,793 | +286) 175,638 157, 154 +29.9 | 126,181 30,973 | 30,621 | 1,775, 590 +29.8 1, 562, 220 212, 246 | 209, 007 
Pennsylvania.....| 279,804 | +74.7 | 163,759 | 138,050 | +51.4 | 138,050) = (*) () | 1,531,544) +58.9 | 1,531, 544 (3) (3) 
Region IV: | | 
Dist. of Col... ..- 13,982 | +9.2 11, 750 11,635 | +14.9 11, 182 | 453 | 91 142,260 | +417.6 | 136, 812 5, 175 1, 022 
Maryland... 36,156 | +25.0 33, 642 31,683 | +214 25, 308 6,285 | 6,177 362,252 | +25.0 315, 034 47,001 | 46, 108 
North Carolina....| 65,686 | +26.5 56, 782 53,770 | +24.6 49, 928 | 3,842 | 3,361 346,972 | +19.1 332, 021 14,669 | 12,104 
Virginia... -| 28,766 | +224 4, 519 23, 367 +24. 2 21, 919 1, 448 | 878 199, 359 +27.0 190, 448 8, 651 5, 103 
West Virginia. | 20,397 | +13.8 17, 761 17,439 | +3.9 13, 906 3,533 | 3,413 170, 857 +5.2 144, 975 25,882 | 25,146 
on V: | 
Kentucky | 16,123 | +53 12, 046 25, 892 +3.8 | 23,062 | 2, 830 1, 222 189, 809 +6.4 176, 969 2, 494 5, 721 
Michigan | 247,286 | +146.6 | 202,374 | 130,667 | +52.1 | 108,799 21,868 | 20, 698 | 528,164 | +43.7 | 1,443, 637 84,527 | 73,078 
Ohio. - | 150,211 +311 118, 075 103, 809 +48. 1 93, 752 10,057 | 6,697 | 1, 122, 967 +57.2 1, 061, 430 60,050 | 37,455 
Region VI | | | 
Illinois | 264, 050 +61.6 228, 561 215, 781 +50. 2 169,981 | 45,800 | 32,677 | 2,718,208 | +461.0 2, 342, 156 370, 411 | 251,129 
Indiana | 79,309; +33.0 64, 262 64, 190 +28.2 | 56,409 | 7, 781 3, 870 748, 805 +28.3 697, 927 50.719 | 19,916 
Wisconsin __. | 61,112) +75.4 45, 204 36,688 | +618) 31,576) 5,112) 3,223) 389,908 | +63.2 349, 210 40,698 | 23,742 
Region VII: } 
Alabama.......-.-| 46,615 | +20.1 35, 449 39, 691 +48.0 | 37,840 1,851 | 381 | 315, 748 +57.0 304, 292 11, 115 1, 922 
—- | 48, 463 +5.9 41, 426 40, 490 —2.8 36, 246 | 4,244; 1,186 404, 280 +.2 | 375, 890 23,300 | 6,641 
Geo bee 70,494 | +49.3 45, 765 44,775 | +42.3 | 43,197 | 1, 578 | 808 366,752) +45.4 356, 774 ), 978 5, 506 
Miss: -—_ --| 2,466) +410 23, 469 21,200 | +46.1 19, 956 | 1, 244 685 172,872 | +40.9 | 165, 635 7, 180 , 57. 
—_—— Carolina._- 36, 397 +26.4 30, 583 24,139 | +24.2 22, 611 1, 528 758 | 182, 197 +25. 5 174, 874 7, 234 3, 342 
aot 69, 484 +12. 2 62, 948 46, 935 +9.6 44, 432 | 2, 503 1, 157 | 408, 564 +10.8 392, 856 15,708 | 6,550 
Region Vil: 
lowa.. _— 25, 130 +714 15, 116 15, 064 +65.8 13, 279 | 1, 785 | 400 134,944 | +73.2 | 131, 389 | 1, 654 
Minnesota... -- | 59,855 | +70.9 48, 110 49,507 | +841) 43,343 | 6,254 | 3,397 569, 382 | +89.8 17, 625 27, 957 
Nebraska _- |} 12,612 +40.7 9, 310 9, 624 +56. 0 8, 734 | 890 | 413 93,344 | +66.1 86, 640 | 3, 053 
North Dakota_. ---| 4,733 | +106.5 3, 670 | 2,250} +46.3 | 2, 002 | 248 9 22, 867 +60. 8 20, 916 659 
South Dakota.. 4,486 | +96.9 3, 307 | 3,081 | +100.4 2,941 | 140 “a | 26,430 | +108.3 25, 572 (5) 
Region IX: 
Arkansas_.------ 19,741 | +37.4 16, 533 16, 533 +43. 2 15, 885 | 648 237 112,125 | +38.5 108, 606 , 519 1, 174 
RE | 24, 890 +21.8 19, 449 19, 200 +19.7 17, 092 2, 108 788 | 188,684 | +18.2 | 173, 664 15, 020 4,7 
Missouri. __..-.-.-. 89,515 | +22.2 66, 575 63, 708 +314 53,251 | 10,457 9, 57: 627, 200 +36.6 | 572, 205 54,926 | 47,490 
Oklahoma_._.---- 24, 474 +111 20, 918 20, 351 +21.8 7, 958 | 2, 393 410 224, 121 +22.0 | 206, 165 17,956 | 2,605 
Region X: 
Louisiana ..| 83,003 +9.4 66, 692 61, 047 +16.5 57, 232 3, 815 1, 656 | 606,899 | +15.8 578, 356 7,913 10, 43 
New Mexico. - ---- | 6,898 | +39.6 6, 183 5,522 | +45.6 5, 243 | 279 75 | 52,549 | +484 50, 307 | 9 942 565 
eh cakeceso- 91,499} +29.6| 78,265| 53,434| +529/ 48,064 | 5,370 278 | 427,943 | 454.5 | 401,496 | 26, 361 856 
Region XI | | | 
ae 7,520) +7.1 6, 590 6,618| +84 6, 287 | 331 | | 77,289] +102 74, 605 2, 684 45 
Colorado. ------- 14, 708 +30.0 11, 387 10, 634 +30.1 9, 872 762 343 108,855 | +35. 1 102, 980 5 S75 2, 445 
I ae | 12,173 | +123.4 8, 628 5, 430 +69. 7 5, 128 | 302 291 | 63, 422 +758 60, 817 2, 576 2, 503 
Montans | 17,529 +61. 2 12, 691 11, 41 +72.0 11, 541 | (?) (?) 127, 523 +77.2 127, 523 (2 (?) 
Wee 14, 37! +19.6 12, 824 12, 680 +15.9 11, 449 | 1, 231 334 165,911 |} +19.7 154, 102 11. 809 2, 627 
Wyoming. -.-.. , 4, 621 +80. 4 3, 136 2,813 +70.7 2, 474 339 90 | 36,982 | +71.0 33, 045 3, 037 566 
ee XII: | 
alifornia. ---...-.- 398, 027 +42.0 | 334,352 | 260,917 +22.9 227,554 | 42,363 26, 240 3, 728, 366 22.5 3, 318, 421 4 29 | 241, 886 
WOCGEE. .....-.<.- 4,866 | +29.8 4, 150 3,306 | +34.8 3, 069 237 101 | 43,277 | +35.7 41, 104 2,173 860 
CL pcancccacon 23, 417 +56. 8 16, 000 13, 175 +34. 2 10, 923 | 2, 252 1, 228 167,925 | +38.0 148, 277 19, 117 9, 810 
Washington... ---- 51, 268 +65. 0 34, 917 31, 823 +62. 2 26, 783 | 5, 040 2, 705 | 405, 152 +65. 6 354, 111 51, 041 20, 374 
Territories: | | 
a 1,777 +23.7 | 1, 213 1, 037 +21.8 | 1, 003 | 34 | 0 | 15,017 | +21.6 14, 649 368 0 
EES 1, 601 —2.6) 1, 406 1, 299 —9.7 | 1,014 | 285 280 9, 108 —*, 2 & 190 918 Sal 
1 Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total number * Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. _ 
and number of compensable claims. * Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 
1 Benefits for partial and -total unemployment are not provided by 5 Data for partial unemployment includea with data for part-total unem- 
State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. ployment. 
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for 22 percent of all continued claims filed during 
1941, virtually the same proportion as in the 
previous year. 

Weeks compensated.—After declining steadily 
for 6 successive months, the number of weeks 
compensated for all types of unemployment rose 
30 percent over November to 2.5 million (table 6). 
Though this increase was much greater than the 
3-percent rise that took place a year earlier, the 
number of weeks compensated were still 15 per- 
cent fewer than in December 1940. In all, 32.3 
million weeks of unemployment were compensated 
in 1941, 37 percent less than in 1940. The num- 
ber of weeks compensated for total unemployment 
declined by 37 percent and that for partial and 
part-total unemployment, by 39 percent. 

Continued increase—in December, 29 percent— 
in the number of weeks of compensated partial 
unemployment reflected shortened work schedules 
in many consumer-goods plants. Weeks of total 
unemployment compensated increased 31 per- 
cent—the first rise recorded since May. For 
States compensating for this type of unemploy- 
ment, partial and part-total represented 14 per- 
cent of all weeks compensated in December, as 
compared with 11 percent in November. 

Every jurisdiction except Florida and Hawaii 
reported increases in the number of weeks of 
compensated unemployment. In 13 States, largely 
inthe North Central and Rocky Mountain regions, 
the increases were 50 percent or more, and in 25 
States they ranged from 20 to 50 percent. The 


Chart 4.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ended in January 
1940-December 1941 
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Table 7.—Continued claims received for all types of 
unemployment,' by State, for weeks ended in Decem- 
ber 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 21, 1942; amounts 
in thousands] 
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| 
; | | Per- 
Social Security Board | centage 
region and State =| Ny. | change 
o | from | Dec. 6 |Dec. 13)Dec. 20/Dec. 27 
| No- 
vem- 
ber ? 
| 
Seat — | ee 
Type of unemployment: | } 

All types__- .-| 731.0 | +15.9| 723.0] 739.8] 776.3 684. 4 
Total only_. | 653.7 | +16.8 | 644.7] 661.7] 692.1 614.5 
Partial and part- } 

total 3___- . 77.3; +9.0] 78.3 78.1 84.2 69.9 
All types 
Region I: | 
Connecticut -- 8.2/+417.1| 7.2 7.4 7.5 10.5 
Maine- 4.8 —3.7 5.4 4.5 4.7 4.5 
Massachusetts........| 34.8) —1L.1 34.3 33.0 34.2 37.9 
New Hampshire... | 4.0 | —12.3 | 4.8 4.2 3.9 3.0 
Rhode Island__- . 6.1] —1.7]} 6.3 6.5 6.5 5.0 
Vermont__-_ 9 | +39.3 8 .8 -9 x 
Region II: 
New York ?__. 117.3; +9.6) 110.6 121.2 116.6 120.7 
Region III: 
Delaware 1.2) +14.9 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.2 
New Jersey_.__- 42.4 +8.0; 42.1 42.1 43.0 42.6 
Pennsylvania 3 | .67.2| +442] 72.0 61.4 51.3 44.1 
Region LV | 
Dist. of Col 3.0 —3.3 | 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.6 
Maryland | 7s! 476] 80] 832] 7.3 7.7 
North Carolina | 13.4 +7.3/) 153] 15.4 15.2 7.9 
Virginia. - ; 6.2 | +11.6 | 6.5 | 6.4 6.2 5.8 
West Virginia. -_-. 4.4) —1.5} 4.2 | 4.4 4.6 4.2 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky. .__- 3.5) +1.0 3.6 | 3.8 3.8 2.6 
Michigan. 34.1 | +36.5| 27.8| 20.4| 31.3 48.0 
Ohio 23.3 +5. 3 | 8} 30.5 30.8 23.0 
Region VI: | | | 
Illinois. _- 7 57.3 | 444.7) 43.7 49.3 89.8 46.6 
Indiana___- | 17.0 | +15.2 18.1] 16.8 17.8 15.4 
Wisconsin _. 11.7 | +41.4 10.4 11.4 12.2 12.8 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama. --. | 9.2 —.8 10.1 | 10.8 10.8 5.0 
Florida. , 10.3 | —11.8 | 10.1} 10.8 9.9 10.4 
Georgia... -.- 14.5 | +26.4 | 14.3 | 15.2 15.3 13.2 
Mississippi 6.0 | +27.9 | 6.0 6.1 6.4 5.6 
South Carolina | 7.0 —.2) 8.2 9.1 8.5 2.1 
Tennessee ‘ 13.6 | —10.6; 16.8 16.0 16.4 5.3 
Region VIII: 
lowa_.. | 5.2 | +48.4 4.3 | 5.0 5.5 6.1 
Minnesota. --- | 12.4 | +45.6 10.8} 12.1 13.7 12.8 
Nebraska | 2.6 | +21.7 | 2.4 | 2.5 2.7 2.8 
North Dakota | 1.0 | +79.6 | 8} o 1.0 1.1 
South Dakota .9 | +76.3 | 8 | 9 1.0 1.0 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas 4.2 | +19.2 4.8 4.1 4.2 3.8 
Kansas 5.4 | +10.0 5.8 | 5.2 5.7 4.8 
Missouri . |} 18.9) +7.8 19.8; 18.9 18.9 18.0 
Oklahoma 4.9 —7.5 | 5.2 5.2 5.1 4.2 
Region X | | | 
Louisiana ‘ 16.3 | —10.2 18.8} 18.2 19.5 8.8 
New Mexico... -- | 1.5 | +25.0 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.5 
Texas , 19.8 | +17.2 20.8; 20.4 20.0 18.3 
Region XI 
Arizona 1.7 +.5 1.7 | 1.6 1.8 1.6 
Colorado 3.2 | +17.5 3.3 | 3.1 3.2 3.0 
Idaho a 2.5 |+103.5 2.0 | 2.5 2.7 3.0 
Montana ?_. 3.8 | +74.6 3.5 | 3.7 4.0 4.0 
Utah 3.2} +8.0 3.6) 3.2 3.0 2.9 
W yoming 1.0 | +65.7 9 | 1.0 1.1 9 
Region XII | | | : 
California | 81.6 | +19.4 | 77.6 | 83.5 | 85.0 80.2 
Nevada a } 1.0 | +21.8 | 1.0 | 1.0 | 1.2 1.0 
Oregon | 4.4 | +25.6 | 4.1 4.5 | .6 4.3 
Washington 10.6 | +45.9 9.0 11.4 11.1 10.7 
Territories: | 
Alaska . 4 | +19.0 | 4) -2 4 yf 
Hawaii .3 | —33.0 -5 | .2 2 -3 
| 








| Includes claims for total, partial, and part-total unemployment. 

? Based on unrounded data. 

3 Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania do not provide benefits for par- 
tial and part-total unemployment. 
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number of weeks compensated for partial and 
part-total unemployment represented one-fifth or 
more of all weeks compensated in Hawaii, Illinois, 
Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
and West Virginia. 

Benefit payments——The highly industrialized 
areas of the Nation were most sharply affected by 
curtailed automobile and rubber output and by 
material shortages in other industries. Among 
the leading industrial States, the largest per- 
centage increases in benefit payments, ranging 
from 44 to 63 percent, occurred in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Texas, and Michigan, 
in descending order (table 6). Seasonal lay-offs, 
however, accounted for a large part of the rise in 
payments in all these States except Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

The largest percentage increases in benefit pay- 
ments over November were reported for the 
agricultural States of the North Central and 
Rocky Mountain regions, primarily because of 
seasonal lay-offs. Other substantial increases 
were those of 66 percent in Washington, 54 percent 
in Vermont, and 38 percent in Oregon. These 
increases resulted largely from lay-offs in building 
construction, longshore work, and lumber manu- 
facturing in Washington; in quarrying and high- 
way construction in Vermont; and in lumber 
operations and construction in Oregon. The 
gains in payments of 57 percent in Alabama, 45 
percent in Georgia, and 41 percent in Mississippi 
were attributable chiefly to lay-offs on defense 
construction projects, although seasonal and 
priorities unemployment were also factors. In 
Alabama, payments made to coal miners whose 
claims had been in litigation since 1939 served to 
inflate the benefit figures. 

The decline in benefit payments in 1941 as 
compared with 1940 was shared by every State 
except the District of Columbia and Louisiana, 
where the increases were primarily due to liberal- 
ized benefit provisions. Declines of as much as 
42 to 55 percent were recorded by 17 jurisdictions. 

Claims received —The December 1941 increase 
in continued claims receipts was almost four times 
as great as the increases which occurred in the 
last month of the 2 preceding years. Receipts 
were, however, below those for December 1939 
and 1940 by 14 and 10 percent, respectively. 
Only 11 States received more continued claims in 
December 1941 than in December 1940. These 
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Chart 5.—Average weekly number of claimants dra. 
ing benefits, by month, January 1939-December 
19411 
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1 Benefits not payable in Dlinois and Montana until July 1939. 
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States represented either industrialized areas in 
which substantial priorities unemployment oe- 
curred this December—such as Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Wisconsin—or areas 
in which the high volume of construction activity 
had slackened—such as Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina. 

Eighty-nine percent of the 3.6 million continued 
claims received in December were for total unem- 
ployment; the remainder were for partial and 
part-total unemployment. Except for slight de- 
creases in Hawaii and New Hampshire, every 
jurisdiction received a greater volume of con- 
tinued claims in December than in November 
(table 6). Increases of 20 percent or more were 
reported by 38 States, including 16 of the leading 
industrial States. The weekly volume of such 
claim receipts rose rapidly from the beginning to 
the end of the month (table 7). 

The 247,000 claims received in Michigan 
were approximately 2% times the November 
receipts. More than two-fifths of the increase 
over November occurred in the Detroit area and 
approximately a third in the cities of Flint, Grand 
Rapids, Lansing, Muskegon, Pontiac, and Saginaw. 

Idaho and North Dakota reported increases of 
more than 100 percent, but the number of claims 
involved was small (table 6). Sharp rises, ranging 
from 62 to 75 percent, likewise occurred in such 
important industrial States as Illinois, Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

The December increase in waiting-period claims 
was relatively somewhat greater than that for 
compensable claims. This difference reflects the 
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Table 8.—Average weekly number of claimants receiv- 
ing benefits, number receiving first payments, and 
number exhausting benefit rights, by State, Decem- 
ber 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 19, 1942] 
































| Claimants receiv- | Claimants receiv-| , Claimants ex: 
| ing benefits ! ing first payments — — 
eo 
Social Security 
Board region | 4 vor. Per- Per- Per- 
and State age centage centage centage 
| weekly change | Num- | change | Num- | change 
nates from ber from ber from 
her Novem- Novem- Novem- 
ber ber ber 
© Races ee et? 
Total... | 522, 982 +11.2 | 2254,609 | ?+-30.0 |2103,430 | 2+421.6 
Region I: 
Connecticut / §,501| +10.2 3, 711 +29.2 891 +17.2 
Maine | 4,225| +5.7] 2,023] —11.8 3527| +55.4 
Massachusetts..| 27,208; —2.3 10, 584 —7.1 4,113 +5.2 
New Hamp- | 
shire |} 8,352) +115 1, 307 —17.3 3 388 +55. 8 
Rhode Island___| 5, 296 | —2.3 2, 736 +1.0 1, 671 +9. 1 
Vermont . - 575 | +32.2 293 | +50.2 125} +98.4 
Region II 
New York | 77,988 | —1.1 35, 191 +20. 1 | 3 20, 097 +116 
Region III: 
Delaware 1, 066 +15.7 748 +70.4 248 +-72.2 
New Jersey 34, 036 17.6] 17,684] +23.5 8, 350 +50. 4 
Pennsylvania 29, 790 +25.1 | 21,347] +749 9, 733 +51.8 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col 2, 449 +8 929 +3.8 358 +8.5 
Maryland | 7,022 +12.2 3, 309 +52.8 1, 678 +13.7 
North Caro- | 
lina 11, 437 +10.4 5, 433 +39.1 31,942 +1L5 
Virginia 4, 852 +7.6 2, 399 +34.7 1, 129 +28.4 
West Virginia. .| 3,607 —12.0 1, 828 22. 5 3 697 +34. 6 
Region V: 
Kentucky 5, 710 +2.7 2, 497 —14.1 1900 +1.2 
Michigan 32, 667 +58. 5 11, 195 +30.7 2, 846 —4.0 
Ohio | 15, 449 13.3} 10,849] +33.6 | *2,791 +53. 4 
Region VI: | | | 
Illinois | 36,331 +5.1 26, 633 +58. 6 6, 737 +-22.7 
Indiana 14,24) +15.8 @) | (2) . 
Wisconsin 7,541] +40.9 (4) (2) 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama 7,745 | +18.7 3,199 | +32.0 1, 042 +5.4 
Florida 8, 580 —17.1] 4,035 +18. 8 2, 663 —14.4 
Georgia | 9,140] +214] 4,912] +49.3] #1508] +19.4 
Mississippi | 4,024] +18.4 2,318 | +37.4 3 653 +1.0 
South Carolina} 5,335] +11.0] 2,631] +18.7 4573 | —38.7 
Tennessee 10, 404 +2.0}] 5,210 +8.3 |) 31,643 —17.7 
Region VIII 
lowa 2, 920 +28. 4 2,247 | +121.2/ 1,039] +112.0 
Minnesota |} 9,340 +43.1| 5,052] +855] 2,388 +92. 1 
Nebraska 1,935 | +26.6] 1,030} +51.7 | 391 +48. 7 
North Dakota 52 +60.1 | 270 | +67.7 392 +70.4 
South Dakota 628 | +70.6 451) +127.8| 9130] 454.4 
Region IX } 
Arkansas 3, 566 +24.8 2,198 | +42.5 1, 025 +17.7 
Kansas 4, 254 +9.9 2,257} +3.0 746 +18.6 
Missouri 13,814] +18.4 5,907 | +22.0 2, 940 +42.3 
Oklahoma 4, 135 +3.9 2,086}; —2.4 w44 +35. 4 
Region X: 
Louisiana | 12, 607 (4 5, 749 | +6. 5 3, 488 +15. 4 
New Mexico 1, 13 +21.5 | 640 | +53.1 195 +41.3 
Texas 10,123 | +17.3] 6,896] +60.5 2, 412 —4.2 
Region XI: } | 
Arizona 1, 438 6 | 933 +24.2 524 +12.9 
Colorado 2, 253 +13. 1 11449] +49.8 517 +31.6 
Idaho 1,306 | +714} 1,026 | +154.0 416 +155. 2 
Montana 2,376 | +77.0| 1,362] +83.1 3 423 +17.2 
Utab 2, 752 +4.2} 1,222] +77.6 3 939 (°) 
Wyoming 606 | +60.3 | 440 +51. 2 137 +39.8 
Region X11 
California 60,838 | +13.7] 24,105 | +17.6 9, 049 +15.6 
Nevada 726 +-26. 9 328 | +38. 4 130 +42.8 
Oregon 2, 753 | 27.8 1, 889 +-46.9 923 +23.4 
Wasbington 6, 907 +52.7 4,147 | +64.6 1, 078 +60. 2 
Territories 
Alaska 172} —15.3 | 170 | +10.4 45 —6.2 
Hawaii 247 | 36.0 135} —17.2 57 +67.6 








' Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 

* Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin, for which data are not comparable. 

' Represents claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
provisions of State law 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 

R, Not computed, because no claimants exhausted benefit rights during 
November. 
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increased amount of new unemployment in Decem- 
ber, much of which will not reach compensable 
status until January. Waiting-period claims rose 
46 percent over November to 782,000, while com- 
pensable claims increased 38 percent to 2.8 million. 

Both waiting-period and compensable claims 
declined sharply for the year as a whole. The 
former dropped 38 percent from 1940 to 9.4 mil- 
lion; the latter, 36 percent to 33.2 million. 

Initial claims received in local offices during 
December rose 64 percent over November to 
999,000, more than triple the percentage increase 
which occurred in the same month last year. All 
but nine jurisdictions shared in the rise. Initial 
claims in Michigan multiplied sevenfold, rising 
from 26,800 to 192,400. Greater than usual 
increases were also reported by Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Pennsylvania. Initial claims in 
December 1941 were 22 percent more numerous 
than in December 1940. 

For 1941, local-office initial claim receipts 
declined to 8.6 million, 23 percent below 1940 and 
17 percent less than in 1939. The only States 
that showed increases over 1940 were West 
Virginia (30 percent), Michigan (8 percent), and 
Florida (1 percent). Decreases of slightly more 
than 50 percent. were reported by New Hampshire 
and Vermont, while declines of 25-50 percent were 
reported by 24 States. 

First payments and exrhaustions.—First payments 
in December 1941 were 4.6 percent more numerous 
than in December 1940. For the last 3 months of 
1941, however, they were 11 percent fewer than in 
the corresponding period of 1940. In 1941 the 
number of claimants receiving first payments 
declined to 3.3 million, 34 percent below 1940. 
The 1.5 million claimants exhausting their benefit 
rights during the year represented a decline of 40 
percent from the 1940 figure. Almost half of 
those who received first benefit payments at some 
time in 1941 exhausted their rights to benefits 
before the end of the year. In Wyoming the 
ratio was 9 out of every 10. In 18 other juris- 
dictions 5 to 6 out of every 10 individuals who 
received first payments in 1941 exhausted their 
benefit rights. 


Characteristics of Placements, Third Quarter, 
1941 


The 1.6 million jobs filled by public employment 
offices in the third quarter of 1941 was the highest 
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number for any quarter since 1935. Because most 
of the placements made in the earlier period, 
however, were made on public works and work 
relief projects, the number of jobs filled in privately 
managed enterprises during July-September 1941 
is undoubtedly the highest in the history of the 
United States Employment Service. 

There had been a 31-percent increase from the 
first to the second quarter of the year, but place- 
ments in the third quarter surpassed the high 
mark of the previous quarter by 10 percent. 
Third-quarter placements were 57 percent above 
those in the corresponding period of 1940, and 60 
percent above the third quarter of 1939. 

The major part of the rise during the third 
quarter occurred in manufacturing and construc- 
tion. These two industry divisions—the ones 
which have seen the greatest acceleration under 
the defense program—accounted for 47,000 and 
80,000, respectively, 90 percent of the 140,000 
increase over April-June. Construction place- 
ments increased 35 percent from the previous 
quarter (table 9) and were nearly double those in 
the third quarter of 1940. Jobs filled in manufac- 
turing rose 16 percent from the second to the third 
quarter of 1941 and were 74 percent above the 
volume in the corresponding period a year earlier. 

Three States—California, New York, and Texas— 


Table 9.—Complete placements of men and women, by 
industry and race, July-September 1941 


[Corrected to Nov. 28, 1941] 


























Total | Men Women 
| | | 
| Per- | 
| cent: | 
Industry division re | ae | 
| Num- change) Total | White| Total | White 
| April-| | 
| | June | | 
|} 1941 
| | | J) 
| } 
Total...............|1, 554, 333 +0. 9}1, 020, 131 854, 502 525, 202 380, 511 
Agriculture, forestry, and | 
A eS 129, 645 +40.6, 118, 782 107,080, 10,863 7,416 
rr 8, 838) +26. 7| 8,629 7, 938) 209 207 
Construction ....._._. 311, 007! +34.6| 308, 849/241,624) 2,158) 2,088 
Manufacturing... 347, 572) +15. 5) 238, 085/220, 355/109, 487/100, 392 
Transportation, commu- 
nication, and other pub- 
lic utilities... __. 42,815; +7.8) 39,513) 32, 717) 3,302; 2, 667 
Wholesale and retailtrade.| 230,742) —1.6| 134,368 109, 886) 96,374) 91,514 
Finance, insurance, and } 
real estate.........__. 12, 659 + 4) 7,470; 5,927; 5,189) 4,895 
Service industries... ___. 468,157 —5.0| 170, 738/126, 403 297, 419.171, 135 
Domestic service _ _. 290,438) —9.7| 58,274) 36, 367/232, 164/113, 621 
lar Government | 
agencies. ______- 27. 234) +8.3 23,001) 17,738| 4,233, 3,927 
Government relief | | 
projects........... 29,428 +34.6 19,754, 17,434) 9,674 8, 496 
Other service 121,057; -—2.5) 69,709 54,864) 51,348 45, 091 
Establishments not else- | | 
where classi 2,898} —7.3 2,697| 2, 572) 201 197 
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accounted for a fourth of all placements. An 
additional 25 percent of all placements were made 
in seven other States—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

Industrial characteristics.—The 348,000 place- 
ments in manufacturing and the 311,000 in 
construction together comprised more than 42 
percent of all placements, as compared with 36 
percent of the total a year earlier. The service 
industries, however, continued to account for the 
largest number of placements—468,000 or 30 
percent of all jobs filled. Approximately 8 
percent of total placements were made in agri- 
culture, forestry, and fishery, and about 15 per- 
cent in wholesale and retail trade. 

The largest percentage increase in placements 
over the second quarter of 1941 for any industry 
division was the 41-percent seasonal rise in agri- 
culture, forestry, and fishery. Wholesale and 
retail trade and the service industries were the only 
groups in which the volume of placements declined 
from the previous quarter, but even these groups 
showed substantial gains over the third quarter 
of 1940. 

The number of placements in selected industries 
important to national defense continued the rise 
begun in November 1940, but at a less rapid rate. 
While the number of jobs filled in these industries 
in the first and second quarters of the year rose 
25 and 36 percent, respectively, over the preceding 
quarters, the 149,000 placements in the third 
quarter were only 11 percent above the second- 
quarter total. Actual declines of from _ less 
than 1 percent to as much as 39 percent in the 
number of jobs filled were reported for 12 of the 
20 selected industries. In the industrial-chemical, 
electrical, and nonelectrical machinery industries, 
placements declined 32, 20, and 3 percent, respee- 
tively; in the previous quarters, placements in 
all these industries had increased sharply. Place- 
ments in establishments manufacturing iron and 
steel and their products reflected both the effect 
of raw-material operations at 
almost full capacity, by increasing only 2 percent 
in the third quarter, whereas they had increased 
15 percent in the first quarter and 39 percent in 
the second. 

On the other hand, sizable increases in the 
volume of placements were recorded for the air- 
craft and shipbuilding industries. Approximately 
37,000 jobs were filled in establishments producing 
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Table 10.—Complete placements of men and women in selected defense industries, by race, July-September 1941 


(Corrected to Nov. 28, 1941] 
























































Total Men Women 
Industry Percentage 
Number yr from | ‘Total White Total White 
1941 
Total 149, 391 | +10.5 132, 513 128, 356 16,878 16, 677 
Aircraft and parts 37, 124 +66. 9 35, 806 35, 592 1, 318 1,315 
Automobiles and automobile equipment 7, 388 —.4 6,412 6, 277 976 972 
Clocks and watches 745 —21.5 358 353 387 387 
Electrical machinery 14, 340 — 20.4 9, 093 8, 989 5, 247 5, 230 
Hardwood distillation, charcoal, and naval stores | 120 7.1 117 83 3 3 
Industrial chemicals ; 6, 064 — 32.2 5, 337 4, 994 727 718 
Industrial rubber goods 467 —8.1 349 340 118 117 
Iron and steel and their products | 25, 982 +1,8 23, 194 21, 961 2, 788 2, 768 
Lighting fixtures | 1,005 +28. 0 706 674 299 293 
Machinery (except electrical) 22, 983 —2.8 20, 978 20, 461 2, 005 1, 95 
Miscellaneous chemical products 3, 493 +57. 5 2, 458 2, 077 1,035 928 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 114 +11.8 96 95 18 15 
Nonferrous-metal products not elsewhere classified at 4, 960 +22.0 4, 457 4,312 503 501 
Petroleum refining | 1, 859 —15.3 1, 624 1,457 235 232 
Primary alloying, and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals (except 
aluminum) : | 754 — 23.8 585 | 561 169 167 
Professional and scientific instruments, photographic apparatus, and | 
optical goods > | 1, 534 —7.1 1,110 1, 085 424 417 
Railroad equipment 1, 880 —23.4 1,840 1,822 40 40 
Ship and boat building and repair | 17, 336 +50. 1 17, 087 16, 353 249 247 
Surgical, medical, and dental instruments, equipment, and supplies __| 659 | — 38.8 408 383 251 246 
Tires and inner tubes ; 584 | —25.7 498 487 86 86 
| | 





aircraft and parts; this number represented a rise 
of 15,000 or 67 percent over the previous quarter, 
and was more than twice the number in the first 
3 months of the year. For the first time, the 
Employment Service made more placements in 
the aircraft and parts industry than in any other 


of the 20 selected defense industries. Place- 
ments in ship- and boatbuilding and repair 


establishments totaled 17,000, about 5,800 or 
50 percent more than in the second quarter of 
1941 and approximately 2% times the volume 
in the first quarter. 

The greatest number of placements, 27,400, 
was of all-around carpenters. Other construction 
occupations for which a large number of place- 
ments reported finish carpenters 
(11,700), painters (8,800), and rough carpenters 
(6,600). In aircraft-manufacturing occupations, 
the bulk aircraft 
riveters (10,000), aircraft sheet-metal workers 
(4,300), and detail assemblers (4,000). Large 
numbers of machinist apprentices (4,000), are 
welders (3,800), and all-around machinists (3,600) 
were also placed. 


were were 


of placements consisted of 


Occupational characteristics —More of the jobs 
filled were in the unskilled category than in any 
other. Unskilled for 
494,000 placements, 26 percent more than in the 
previous quarter; for the first time since the third 


occupations accounted 
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quarter of 1940, they supplanted service occupa- 
tions in the number of placements made. Except 
for service and clerical and sales, all major occupa- 
tional groups showed increases over the previous 
quarter. Compared with the same period last 
year, placements in unskilled occupations more 
than doubled, while jobs filled in the skilled and 
semiskilled classes each increased by about 
60 percent. 

The gradual rise since January-March 1940 in 
professional and managerial jobs filled is probably 
due to the demands of new defense plants for 
managerial personnel and for professional workers 
in all phases of the defense program. 

Personal characteristics.—As reflected in place- 
ments made by public employment offices during 
the first 9 months of 1941, relaxation of age restric- 
tions for both younger and older workers appears 
thus far to have been the one notable modification 
in employer hiring practices under the impact of 
the defense emergency. 

The age group showing the greatest spurt in 
placements was the one under 21, in which place- 
ments totaled 353,000 (table 11). This number 
was almost double the July-September 1940 figure 
and 24 percent more than in the previous quarter, 
although total placements bad increased only 57 
percent over the third quarter of 1940 and 10 
percent over the previous quarter. The group 
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Table 11.—Complete placements of men and women, 
by age and race, July-September 1941 
[Corrected to Nov. 28, 1941] 





Total Men Women 





Age group age 


Number | 2®28¢/ ‘otal | White | Total | White 











353, 157 | +24.3 | 225,823 |197, 225 |127, 334 | 108, 707 
246,382 | +5.6 | 160,155 |129, 838 227 | 63,773 
217,516 | +7.0| 146,679 116,927 | 70,837 | 46, 583 
174,540 | +8.5) 117,285 | 93, 57, 255 250 
150,425 | +6.7 97,453 | 78,151 | 52,972 | 33,729 
134,091 | +6.0 87, 221 | 71,350 | 46,870 | 29,807 
108, 681 | +3.5 73, 145 | 61, 067 , 536 | 25, 183 
78,595 | +5.9 53, 367 | 46,279 | 25,228 | 18, 385 
51,950 | +8.8 38,005 | 33,505 | 13,945 | 10,755 
866 | +11.4 20,099 | 18,038 | 6, 767 5, 517 
11,149 | +3.9 9,067 | 7,756 2,082 1, 706 
_ Seer 832 802 
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under 21 years of age accounted for 23 percent of 
all placements in July-September as against 19 
percent in the corresponding period of 1940. 

In the age groups above 54, placements showed 
a 76-percent increase, compared to the third 
quarter of 1940. The total of all the groups aged 
21-54 recorded an increase of only 47 percent over 
the same period. 

Women have not been sharing proportionately 
in the expanded volume of placements by public 
employment offices; the ratio of placements of 
women to all placements has declined fairly 
steadily since the third quarter of 1940. Whereas 
the 525,000 jobs filled by women in the third 
quarter of 1941 (table 12) were 36 percent above 
the number filled in the same quarter of 1940, 
they constituted only 34 percent of total place- 
ments as against 39 percent a year earlier. In 
manufacturing and in trade the proportion of 
placements of women decreased sharply over the 
year, from 41 to 32 percent and from 49 to 42 
percent, respectively. Relatively fewer women 
than men were qualified for much of the defense 
work that has opened up in many manufacturing 
industries. Placements of women in service, 
especially domestic service, and in manufacturing 
industries accounted for approximately three- 
fourths of all placements of women, virtually the 
same proportion as in July-September 1940. 

Although jobs filled by women accounted for 
32 percent of all placements in manufacturing as 
a whole, they were only 11 percent of the total 
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placed in the selected defense industries. This 
disparity is probably due to the fact that most of 
the 20 selected industries involve heavy or highly 
skilled work for which women are not suited or for 
which they have not been adequately trained, 

Twenty-one percent of all jobs filled were filled 
by nonwhite workers, the same proportion as in 
the preceding quarter, but slightly higher than 
in the third quarter of 1940. The major part 
of the rise over last year is attributable to place. 
ments in service industries, for which the ratio 
of nonwhite to total placements was 36 as against 
30 percent for the third quarter of 1940. This 
change reflects the shift of qualified white workers 
to more remunerative and desirable industrial jobs 
and their replacement by nonwhite workers, 
Placements of nonwhite workers in the service 
industries, especially of women, were concentrated 
in domestic service. Slight increases over July- 
September 1940 in the proportion of nonwhite 
placements were also reported for construction, 
finance, and trade. On the other hand, the pro- 
portions in agriculture, manufacturing, mining, 
and transportation decreased somewhat. 

In manufacturing, 7.7 percent of all placements 
were of nonwhite workers, but in the selected de- 
fense industries the percentage was only 2.9 per- 
cent. In the previous quarter the corresponding 
percentages were 5.8 and 3.0. Almost 100,000 or 
three-fifths of all placements of male nonwhite 
workers were in unskilled jobs, and about half as 
many were in service occupations. 

Geographic distribution.—Among the 14 States 


Table 12.—Complete placements of men and women, 
by occupation and race, July-September 1941 


[Corrected to Nov. 28, 1941] 





Total Men Women 
| | Per- | 
P centage 
Occupational group | chenen 
| Number | from Total W hite otal | White 
|} April 
| June 
1941 
Total 1, 554, 333 +9.9 (1,029,131 854,502 525,202 | 380, 511 
Professional and | 
managerial | 13,305 | +31.0 9,455 | 9,327) 3,850 3, 74 
Clerical and sales. _| 149, 391 —4,1 55,752 | 54,710 | 93, 639 93, 020 
Service _ _- : | 446,037 | —5.3 142,798 | 94,677 |303, 239 | 177, 160 
Agricultural, fish- | | | 
ery, and forestry 134,420 | +29.9 123, 222 |109, 366 | 11, 198 7, 588 
Skilled ‘ 139, 583 | +10.2 132, 536 | 128, 777 7,047 6, 405 
Semiskilled | 177,617 | +13.7 128, 613 |120, 869 | 49, 004 44, 569 
Unskilled 493,751 | +26.4 | 436, 580 (336, 603 7,171 47, 921 
Unspecified _. 
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which failed to show an increase in placements 
over the previous quarter were 5 of the 15 major 
defense States—Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Ohio. Decreases in these States 
ranged from 1,100 in Connecticut to 7,300 in 
Illinois, principally because of fewer placements 
in construction, manufacturing, and service. As 
a group, however, the major defense States con- 
tinued to account for the majority of placements. 
Thirty-nine percent of all jobs filled were in the 
§ States of California, Illinois, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. Addition of the other 
9 defense States raises the proportion to 60 percent. 
Although seasonal agricultural needs were re- 
sponsible for significant increases in placements in 
several States, defense activity remained the de- 
termining factor in the others. The largest per- 
centage gain-—206 percent— was in North Dakota, 
where the demand for hands to harvest the wheat 
crop gave rise to large numbers of placements. 
Other increases in agricultural States took place 
in New Mexico (54 percent), South Dakota (45 
percent), and Montana (30 percent). The second 
largest rise reported for any State was the 124- 
percent increase in Mississippi. Augmented con- 
struction or manufacturing activity was chiefly 
responsible for the increase in Mississippi, and also 
in Wyoming with its 68-percent rise, Oregon with 
a 42-percent mse, and Florida, New Hampshire, 
Texas, and Utah with 30-percent rises. The 
greatest absolute increases over the second quarter 
were in Texas (26,700), North Dakota (17,900), 
Mississippi (16,900), California (16,800), New 
York (15,500), and Oregon (10,900). 
Clearance.—The number of placements effected 
through interarea clearance rose 13 percent over 
the second quarter to 31,000, although it was 38 
percent below the total for the first quarter of the 
year. The 18,000 construction placements and 
the 9,000 manufacturing placements together 
comprised 87 percent of all interarea clearance. 
Almost all the clearance placements in manufac- 
turing (95 percent) were in the 20 selected defense 
industries; the aircraft and parts industry alone 
accounted for about three-fourths of the total. 
The concentration of clearance placements in 
construction reflects the special service rendered 
contractors building defense projects in rural areas 
where local supplies of labor are inadequate. 
Skilled and unskilled workers each accounted 
for one-third of all jobs filled through interarea 
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clearance. Most of these workers were placed in 
construction occupations. The semiskilled cate- 
gory accounted for approximately 20 percent of 
clearance placements, more than half of them in 
the aircraft industry. Clearance placements in 
the professional and managerial, clerical and sales, 
and service occupations continued to be small in 
volume. Younger workers appeared to be more 
acceptable for or more willing to take jobs in areas 
other than the ones in which they were registered 
than older persons. About two-thirds of all 
clearance placements were in the age groups under 
35. The greatest number of placements, 5,800, 
was in the 21-24 age group, and there were 5,600 
in the group under 21. 


Financial Transactions, Fourth Quarter, 1941 


The first full year of the defense program brought 
boom conditions to many communities throughout 
the country, which resulted in marked reductions 
in the numbers of persons unemployed. These 
developments were reflected in the financial opera- 
tions under State unemployment compensation 
laws in several ways: 

1. For the first time, contributions collected in 
a single calendar year exceeded $1 billion. Collec- 
tions were higher by $153 million or 18 percent 
than in 1940. 

2. Benefit payments totaled only $344 million, 
34 percent less than in 1940. 

3. More than $2.5 billion was available for 
benefits at the end of the year, $707 million more 
than on December 31, 1940. 

4. No State paid more in benefits than it col- 
lected during the year; the ratio of payments to 
each $1 of contributions collected ranged from 7 
cents in Hawaii to 86 cents in Montana. 

Collections.— Increases in pay rolls during the 
third quarter of 1941 were reflected in increased 
fourth-quarter collections which totaled $278 
million, an amount 30 percent above collections in 
the last quarter of 1940. Collections were larger 
than in the third quarter of 1941 in 46 of the 50 
States submitting comparable data for both 
periods (table 13). In Hawaii, increases in mili- 
tary-construction and in seasonal canning activi- 
ties brought the total collected to 2% times the 
third-quarter figure. The same factors accounted 
for the 61-percent rise in Alaska. Wisconsin’s 
52-percent rise resulted in part from increased 
voluntary contributions. Increased construction 
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Table 13.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, 
and benefits paid, by State, by specified period through December 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Jan. 26, 1942; amounts in thousands] 



























































Funds available for ‘ 
benefits as of Dec. Collections ¢ Benefits paid ? 
31, 1941 
Cumulative through | | October-December October-Dee 
Social Security ait December 1941 ' 1941 1941 i 
Board region and benefits Percent- " re | |-— es 
tate rst age DSi +, | January-| ' 
payable change ? January- Percent lative | iene | Percent. 
Amount? from December age through | “ber age 
Sept. 30, | Collections 1941 change * | December | 1941 change 3 
al ’ P an . Collections Amount a 1941 § Amount | from 
nterest uly- July- 
Septem- Septem- 
ber 1941 | ber 1941 
ERA —_———|- }——aaats 
«a . $2, 524, 460 +9.7 | $4,318, 613 | $4, 161,608 | $1,006,327 | $278, 359 *+5.8 | $1,688, 251 | $344, 321 $69, 399 —121 
Region I: | iccninaiaenel 
Connecticut ..--| Jan. 1938_- 64, 355 +9.1 90, 287 87, 025 23, 222 5, 682 +4.7 25, 140 2, 586 634 +31.3 
Maine. _--_- -do__. 7, 622 +18. 4 20, 449 20, 039 5, 005 1, 495 +14.9 12, 572 1, 543 352 +38,7 
Massachusetts. _|.....do___. 108, 931 +9.7 206, 626 199, 295 45, 956 12, 479 +2.9 95, 382 17, 482 3, 453 —18.8 
New Hampshire_|_....do__. 8, 157 +7.3 16, 056 15, 475 3, 050 778 +8.9 7, 661 | 1, 075 272 +70, 
Rhode Island_--}...._do___. 21, 814 +16. 6 48, 454 47, 337 13, 327 3, 719 +1.9 26, 488 3, 570 | 739 ~10.1 
——- pees ~ we 4, 587 +11.1 7, 681 7, 404 1, 726 484 +11.3 2, 767 58 52] +4339 
n Il: | 
ew _ ed ea 289, 735 +11.3 629, 871 610, 870 145, 567 39, 295 +2.2 333,278 | 67,130 11, 578 | —33.6 
on : | | 
Jelaware..--... Jan. 1939. 9, 438 +8. 2 11, 979 11, 445 2, 801 773 +4.2 2, 080 526 | 113 | +415 
New Jersey. -.-- oo... 181, 168 +8.3 231, 479 221, 340 61, 685 17, 266 +5.1 46, 042 5, 171 4, 436 +128 
Region IV --|Jan. 1938. _- 210, 247 +13. 2 410, 756 399, 352 97, 707 27, 183 +65.1 193,810 | 23,401 | 3, 805 | ~§.2 
on IV: 
Dist. of Col_. do__.. 24, 638 +6.7 32, 754 31, 124 6, 467 1, 787 +2.2 | 7, 326 2, 122 | 388 -6.7 
Maryland __-_- _ 33, 613 +13.3 62, 240 60, 497 16, 650 4,742 +9.0 27, 432 4,879 | GOH) —30.3 
North Carolina. .do_._. 33, 684 +9.6 55, 471 53, 537 12, 037 3, 703 (19) 20, 683 3, 509 | 952 | -L5 
Virginia. __--- ee 26, 922 +8.6 48, 326 46, 627 9, 998 2, 485 +7.0 18, 950 2, 964 | 514 | —323 
West Virginia... .-.do 28, 189 +11.7 52, 395 50, 995 11, 604 3, 301 +10.6 3, 204 2, 996 | 504); —3L4 
gion | 
Kentucky - - . - Jan. 1939. . 40, 956 +10.3 55, 974 53, 433 13, 081 4, 089 +31.0 | 12, 266 2, 642 | 518 —17.4 
Michigan. .-| July 1938_. 124, 721 +13.5 246, 177 239, 508 67, 537 17, 981 —.8 119, 524 15, 316 | 3, B56 —34.6 
Obio.-----------| Jan. 1980.-] 227,173] $9.3] 206,101 | 282, 528 72,954} 20,441) +4 | 60,393 | 12144] 2446) = $27 
n VI: j 
Illinois__. - --| July 1939 247, 074 +7.6 349, 629 334, 199 80, 146 22, 132 +4.9 88, 714 28, 366 6, 083 | —7.8 
Indiana_ .-| Apr. 1938_. 66, 141 +9.9 111, 140 107, 097 26, 639 7,417 +7.1 41, 809 , S47 | 1,844 “+427 
Sear. -----| July 1936 69, 230 +6.9 93, 727 88, 181 13, 509 4, 871 +51.5 | 22, 533 2,928 | 802 +116 
Region Ps ' | 
Alabama_._.....| Jan. 1938_.- 25, 501 +10.0 45, 929 44, 511 11, 052 2, 902 +22. 2 | 20, 339 | 3, 158 723 —L8 
za. - ..---| Jan. 1939__ 15, 049 +4.9 31, O81 30, 861 8, 182 1, 980 +2.0 | 15, 423 5, 558 | 1, 364 —*.6 
eorgia acy do 31, 399 +7.9 44, 597 42, 688 10, 640 2, 990 +3.8 | 10, 760 3, 085 | 871 +87 
Miscles pi__.. Apr. 1938 5, 932 +12.8 13, 343 2, 933 3, 506 1, 047 +24.0 | 6, 768 1,710 | 407 +4.8 
South Carolina. July 1938_. 16, 401 +9.0 23, 996 22, 973 6, 264 1,744 +8. 2 6, 904 | 1,691 | 480 +9.7 
ae ‘ Jan. 1938 20, 7 +10.8 43, 851 42, 545 10, 911 3, 060 +8.6 21, 604 4, 685 1, 170 —26 
Region ; } 
Iowa.......-.-..} July 1938_. 23,287 | +11.3 39, 754 38, 206 8, 723 2,527 | +13.2 | 14,344) 2,548 297 —21.6 
Minnesota......| Jan. 1938 28, 525 7.7 63, 629 61, 545 11, 046 2, 996 +9. 4 | 32, 587 | 7, OR2 1, 134 +36.0 
Nebraska ---| Jan. 1939. 10, 334 +3.9 16, 460 15, 655 2, 047 533 +14.9 | 4, 445 1,01 204) +346 
North Dakota | inn do... 2, 431 +10. 2 4, 683 4, 489 774 258 +13.2 | 1, 674 Sil 47 | —6.2 
Seat Delete. | do... 3, 682 +4.5 5, 188 4, 922 786 187 +9.0 1, 102 334 51 | -1.7 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas_-----. do___. 8, 391 +118 16, 491 15, 895 3, 882 1, 129 +17.1 | 7,012 2, 222 291 | —45.0 
Kansas _--..-._-- do__.. 7, 183 +2.4 26, O85 24, 863 4,77! 789 —46.1 | 6,177 1, 862 495 +-26. 2 
Missouri... ._-- do 77, 744 +7.0 100, 723 96, 115 23, 335 6, 149 +2.3 | 18, 108 5, 388 1, 497 | +13.7 
= acne Dec. 1938_. 21, 342 +6.9 32, 981 31, 465 6, 730 1, 826 +6. 4 | 10, 639 2, 619 578 +19.1 
egion 
Louisiana_......| Jan. 1938 - 20, 855 +4.7 45, 854 44, 255 9, 952 2, 549 (1) 23, 820 7, 149 1, 732 ee 19.1 
New Mexico Dec. 1938 _. 3,361 | +125 7, 107 6, 846 1, 593 477| +19.0 3, 231 782 124 | -51 
ee —F = F 66, 346 +6.0 106, 195 101, 613 15, 707 4, 354 +15.4 35, 622 5, 650 1, 010 | -Z3.1 
Reg on | 
Arizona... | do 4, 822 +10.2 10, 759 10, 469 2, 457 631 —8.0 | 5, 599 865 212 +5.3 
Colorado___._-- Jan. 1939. 13,200} +110 24, 504 23. 596 5, 171 1,503} +20.2 9.857 2, 223 268 | -%3 
Idaho ie t. 1938 3, 560 +17.7 9, 969 9, 684 2, 234 641 +14.3 | 6, 036 1, 464 126 +15,7 
Montana. y 1939 5, 97 +10.6 13, 628 13, 129 2, 967 798 +10.4 6, 463 2, 551 261 | —6.3 
Utah ion 1938. . 5, 713 +9. 2 13, 514 13, 152 3, 095 86 +17.6 | 7, 285 1, 464 441| +826 
mh a a Jan. 1939__ 2, 820 +12.7 6, 447 6, 230 1, 312 3741 +22.0 3, 025 652 73 +10.0 
on XII: 
California... .| Jan. 1938__. 201, 085 +9.4 388, 051 373, 875 91, 746 25, 816 +6, 2 179, 162 51, 931 ), 781 —Lil 
Nevada__- Jan. 1939__ 1, 500 +17.0 4, 612 4, 480 1, 093 313 +10. 3 | 2, 756 823 104 +2 
Oregon. _. --| Jan. 1938__ 16, 47 +12.3 33, 601 32, 685 8, 517 2, 069 —27.0 | 16, 534 2, 476 468 +3.5 
oe ...| Jan. 1939_-. 31, 554 +13.7 54, 258 52, 249 13, 938 4, 452 +28. 2 21, 029 5, 430 834 +20.4 
erritories: 
Alaska... Joel C—O 1, 839 +25. 5 3, 023 2, 932 927 401 +61.4 1, 170 293 38 | —15.0 
Hawaii -__.....-. do.....| 8, 935 +11.1 9, 738 9, 259 2, 297 875 | +160.8 722 159 37 | +63.7 
1 Except interest which is credited and reported by the U. S. Treasury. as are available for benefits, and contributions from employees. Adjusted for 
See footnote 6. refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Current 
2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and contribution rates are as follows: For employers, 2.7 percent of taxable wages 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; for employees, 14 
maintained inthe U.S. Treasury. State unemployment trust fund accounts percent of taxable wages in Rhode Island, and 1.0 percent in Alabama, 
reflect transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. California, Kentucky, and New Jersey. Experience rating, resulting in 
3 Based on unrounded amounts. modified contribution rates, became effective Jan. 1, 1938, in Wisconsin; 
‘ Represents contributions from employers, plus such penalties and interest Jan. 1, 1940, in Indiana, Nebraska, and South Dakota; Jan. 1, 1941, in Cali 
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and mining activities accounted for the 31-percent 
rise in Kentucky. The 28-percent increase in 
Washington was due mainly to the extension of 
coverage from a minimum size-of-firm inclusion 
of 8 or more to one of 1 or more, effective July 1, 
1941. 

As compared with the previous quarter, there 
were declines in collections in only four States, in 
two of which the decrease was attributable to 
reduction of contribution rates under State ex- 
pericnce-rating provisions. Thus, the sharpest 
decline—46 percent, in Kansas—was due primarily 
to the fact that employers were permitted to de- 
duct from fourth-quarter collections sums con- 
tributed on the basis of the old rates which were 
revised retroactively to January 1, 1941. The 
27-percent decline in Oregon reflected the opera- 
tion of experience-rating provisions, effective 
July 1, 1941. 

Collections in the fourth quarter of 1941 
exceeded those in the corresponding period of 
1940 in 45 of the 50 States reporting comparable 
data for both quarters. As might be expected, the 
largest rises occurred in areas where there was 
most defense activity and where wages, including 
extra pay for overtime, have increased. Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Mississippi reported increases in 
collections of 65-69 percent; Kentucky, Rhode 
Island, and Washington, 51, 53, and 58 percent, 
respectively; and Georgia, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Ohio, South Carolina, and Tennessee 
gains ranging between 40 and 50 percent. 

Experience-rating provisions were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the decrease in contributions in 
comparison with the fourth quarter of 1940 in 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Virginia. For the year as a whole, however, 
despite the more general adoption of experience- 
rating provisions in 1941, only three of the States 
reporting comparable data—-Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota—collected less than in 1940. 





fornia, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Texas, Vermont, 
Virginia, and West Virginia; Apr. 1, 1941, in Alabama, Connecticut, and 
Hawaii; and July 1, 1941, in Oregon. All States collect contributions on 
quarterly basis, either wholly or in part, except West Virginia and Wisconsin, 
which collect on a monthly basis 


‘Includes contributions on wages earned by railroad workers through June 
30, 1939, and $40,562,000 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 13 States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title 1X of Social 
Security Act 


* Interest represents earnings of State accounts in unemployment trust fund 
and is credited at end of each quarter 

U Adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

* Includes benefits paid to railroad workers through June 30, 1939. 

* Based on data for 50 States. See footnote 10. 

‘© Not computed, because contributions for the 2 periods compared relate 
to wages paid during different numbers of months. 

" Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Ratio of benefits to collections —During the year 
1941, 34 cents was paid out in benefits for every 


Table 14.—Ratio of benefits ' to collections,’ by State, 
by specified period through December 1941 


[Data reported by State agencies,’ corrected to Jan. 27, 1942] 























Ratio (percent) of— 
— Benefi Benefi Total be 
: : and year enefits to nefits to ot n- 
—* See See benefits | collections | collections| efits to 
8 first January- since cumulative 
payable | December | benefits | collections 
1941 first an 
payable interest 4 
Total. .... 34. 2 553.9 39.1 
Region I: 
Connecticut __--......-| Jan. 1938. 11.1 35.0 27.8 
[NS aes tae 30.8 77.0 61.5 
Massachusetts_-.......|...do_....--. 38.0 60.3 46.2 
New Hampshire------ , ee 35.3 67.9 47.7 
Rhode Island---_----..-|_..do_...._- 26.8 67.0 54.7 
Wes occ cc nedans | ESE 26. 5 46.0 36.0 
Region II: 
New York._---- See 46.1 64.8 52.9 
Region III: 
ae Jan. 1939-. 18.8 27.4 17.4 
New Jersey... -.------ do aes 24.6 29.5 19.9 
Pennsylvania_-_.......-| Jan. 1938_- 24.0 58.8 47.2 
Region IV: 
ck |. ee ere 32.8 23.9 22.4 
Maryland ies iene eS 29.3 53. 2 44.1 
North Carolina. ------- i eit ced 29. 2 46.7 37.3 
ie aicccanen  _ Re 29.6 49.4 39. 2 
West Virginia___--_-- do ‘j 25. 8 56.7 44.3 
Region V: 
Kentucky.............-]| Jan. 1999. 20. 2 35. 1 21.9 
Michigan - - .---| July 1938_-. 22.7 67.4 48.6 
Ohio .-| Jan. 1939_- 16.6 32.3 20.4 
Region VI: 
Illinois__. ..-| July 1939_- 35. 4 48.4 25.4 
Indiana --| Apr. 1938. 21.9 51.9 37.6 
Wisconsin .----| July 1936_- 21.7 536.0 24.0 
Region VII: 
Alabama_.............-.| Jan. 1938-- 28. 6 56.8 44.3 
ae Jan. 1939__ 67.9 72.9 48.2 
Georgia ’ wn do 29.0 39. 2 24.1 
Mississippi ...---| Apr. 1938 48.8 67.2 50.7 
South Carolins--_......| July 1938_- 27.0 41.0 28.8 
Ss Jan. 1938 42.9 62.0 49.3 
Region VIII: 
ee | July 1938_- 29. 2 50.3 36.1 
Minnesota. - ------- Jan. 1938-- 64,1 65. 5 51.2 
Nebraska - ---- --| Jan. 1939- 63.6 51.2 27.0 
North Dakota. - - ‘ do a 66.0 63.8 35.8 
South Dakota |___do 42.5 36.8 21.2 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas_ ___- ; |_..do ---| 57.2 65.7 42.5 
0 7a |...do 39.0 41.5 23.7 
Missouri : |...do | 23.1 28.9 18.0 
Oklahoma. .. ----| Dec. 1938-.-| 38.9 | 55.8 32.3 
Region X: | 
Louisiana | Jan. 1938__ 71.8 64.9 51.9 
New Mexico ..-| Dee. 1938 49.1 72.9 45.5 
Texas | Jan. 1938_- 36.0 43.4 33.5 
Region XI: 
Arizona _._.do = 35. 2 66.0 52.0 
Colorado ; Jan. 1939_-. 43.0 66.3 40 1 
Idaho ..--| Sept. 1938- 65.5 89.7 60.5 
Montana — . July 1939__/ 86.0 91.6 47.4 
Utah ----| Jan. 1938-.] 47.3 68.6 53.9 
W yoming oe Jan. 1939-_| 49.7 78.1 46.9 
Region XII: | 
California —- 56.6 58.3 46.2 
Nevada ..| Jan. 1939 75.3 92.5 59.7 
Oregon ‘ | Jan. 1938. 29. 1 61.4 49.2 
Washington | Jan. 1939_- 39. 0 62.4 38.8 
Territories: 
Alaska o , do : 31.6 56.8 38.7 
Hawaii = do : 6.9 11.9 7.4 














1 Adjusted for voided benefit checks; includes benefits paid to railroad 
workers through June 30, 1939. 

2 See table 13, footnotes 4 and 5. 

3 Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in unemployment 
trust fund, which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury at end of 
each quarter. 

4 Comparisons are valid only among States which initiated benefits at same 
time. 

+ Ratio for Wisconsin based on benefits and collections since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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$1 received in contributions (table 14), the lowest 
ratio for any calendar year on record. The ratio 
for 1940 was 61 cents and for 1939, 54 cents per $1 
collected. Ratios of benefits to collections were 
lower than in 1940 in every State except South 
Dakota, where the average contribution rate under 
experience-rating provisions was lower in 1941. 


Table 15.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by State, fiscal year 1941-42 through 
December 


{In thousands] 

















Balance July-December 1941 Balance 
ee! Board ; as a ¢ 
region and State une 30, Interest | With- ec. 31, 
1941 | Deposits | credited | drawals | !%! 
| 
. $2, 091, 318) $538, 332 $28,750 | $145,718 | $2, 512, 682 
on I: 
onnecticut._.___. 53, 582 11, 095 738 1,150 64, 265 
is mca 5, 301 2, 803 81 625 7, 560 
Massachusetts. -__- 90, 045 24, 620 1, 238 7, 300 108, 603 
New Hampshire. _. 6, 843 1, 496 sy 70 8, 063 
Rhode Island. __. 15, 605 7, 383 236 1, 550 21, 674 
Vermont.....__. 3, 696 920 51 90 4, 577 
Region II: 
New York_...._.. 236, 579 77, 810 3, 298 29, 230 288, 457 
Region III: 
Delaware_-__.____- 7, 932 1, 507 107 160 9, 386 
New Jersey 153, 480 33, 664 2, 060 8, 200 181, 004 
Pennsylvania. -_. __. 162, 031 53, 000 2, 299 8, 209, 330 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Col._.....-. 21, 584 3, 535 287 805 4, 601 
Maryland. ae 26, 386 9, 080 380 2, 350 33, 496 
North Carolina___ 30,175 4, 986 391 1,950 33, 602 
Vv ja_ 22, 950 4, 805 305 1, 250 26, 810 
West Virginia __ A 21, 945 6,415 297 1,085 27, 622 
Region V: 
entucky..__.._. 34, 272 6, 657 460 1,070 40, 319 
Michigan. -__...__. 96, 559 36, 106 1, 404 9, 700 124, 369 
tea 188, 7 39, 870 2, 501 4, 301 226, 903 
Region VI 
212, 603 43, 264 2, 861 12, 500 246, 228 
Indiana. __._- sis 53, 14, 338 7 3, 200 65, 895 
Wisconsin......__. 61, 353 6, 870 795 1, 900 67,118 
Region VII: 
Alabama_......_.. 21, 347 5, 275 291 1, 380 25, 533 
Florida_.......... 14, 319 3, 940 178 3, 700 14, 737 
Georgia... _......__. 25, 348 6, 950 359 1, 300 31, 357 
Mississippi____--- 4,741 1, 903 66 805 5, 905 
— nth Carolina a 13, 750 3, 349 187 O40) 16, 346 
A Saree 16, 737 5, 885 233 2, 325 20, 530 
Region V1l] VIII: 
| Sa 18, 851 4,754 259 675 23, 189 
Minnesota... _____. 24,179 5, 731 329 2, 085 28, 154 
Nebraska. < 9, 529 1,005 | 123 355 10, 302 
North Dakota_. was 2, 005 485 28 9s 2, 420 
South Dakota___. 3, 367 358 44 80 3, 689 
Region IX: 
Arkansas......... 6, 928 2, 107 94 775 8, 354 
Kansas.......__.. 15, 563 2, 044 205 930 | 16,882 
Missouri______. 67,274 12,110 7 2, 675 | 77,616 
Oklahoma... _. 18, 560 3, 550 249 1, 055 21,304 
Region X: 
Louisiana _. es 19, 339 5, 093 251 3, 950 20, 733 
New Mexico____. 2, 679 875 38 240 3, 352 
_. aan j 59, 658 8, 129 780 2, 300 66, 267 
Region XI 
Ee 3, 831 1,314 54 434 4, 765 
Colorado_......... 10, 906 2,735 149 628 13, 162 
i ae 2, 492 1,197 38 220 3, 307 
Montana....__.__. 4, 839 1, 521 66 505 5, 921 
oT 4, 768 1, 641 66 820 5, 655 
Wyoming._..._._. 2, 188 675 31 125 2, 769 
on XII: 
alifornia..._..._. 165, 948 50, 121 2, 320 18, 200 200, 189 
Nevada........... 1, 035 594 16 185 1, 460 
i aR 11, 993 4,916 181 657 16, 433 
Washington... __. 24, 611 7, 960 353 1, 385 31, 5339 
erritories: 
[SS 1, 225 656 18 80 1,819 
Pintinkennaced 7, 650 1, 235 101 75 8, 911 




















Source: 8. Ls Department, Office of the Commissioner of 
Accounts = Deposits 
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Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and Wyoming, which 
had paid out more than they collected in 1940, 
reported that in 1941 they disbursed only 66, 86, 
75, and 50 cents, respectively, for each $1 col. 
lected. In 13 States i in which the ratio of benefits 
to collections had amounted to between 80 cents 


Chart 6.—Ratio of benefits paid to contributions col. 
lected, by State, 1940 and 1941 
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and $1 in 1940, the ratio ranged between 27 and 
72 cents in 1941. 

In 1941, 10 States paid out more than 50 cents 
for each $1 collected. Montana had the highest 
ratio—86 cents for each $1—followed by Nevada 
and Louisiana, which disbursed 75 and 72 cents, 


respectively. Florida, Idaho, Minnesota, Ne- 


braska, and North Dakota paid between 64 and 
68 cents in benefits for every $1 collected, and 
Arkansas and California each paid 57 cents. On 
the other hand, Hawaii disbursed only 7 cents in 
benefits for each $1 collected and Connecticut, 
Delaware, and Ohio, only 11, 19, and 17 cents, 
respectively. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance* 


Regional offices’ of the Railroad Retirement 
Board received 22,969 applications for certificate 
of benefit rights and 66,335 unemployment insur- 
ance claims in the 5 weeks ended January 2, 1942 
(table 1). The average of 4,594 applications per 
week was nearly 73 percent above the average for 
November. Claims receipts with an average of 
13,267 in December had also risen some 51 percent 
above the level for the preceding month. These 
increases, considerably greater than those noted 
in November, reflect an accelerated seasonal re- 
duction in maintenance-of-way employment. Or- 
dinarily employment of this type declines most 
sharply in November, and the decreases in the 
following 3 months are generally smaller. Because 
of unusually mild weather and the high level of 
traffic and revenue, the drop in November 1941 
was relatively small, but it was followed by a 
larger decline in December. According to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the number of 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board 





maintenance-of-way employees on class IJ rail- 
roads decreased some 18,000 from the middle of 
October to the middle of November and was 
further reduced by 24,000 in the next month. No 
major changes occurred in any other department 
of railroad service. 

The number of claims received in the last 2 
months of 1941 was 62 percent lower than the 
receipts in the corresponding period of 1940. This 
comparison is highly significant not only for the 
2 mouths to which it applies directly but also for 
the 2 benefit years involved. The November—De- 
cember figures indicate fairly accurately the level 
of compensable maintenance-of-way unemploy- 
ment for the entire slack season. This charac- 
teristically seasonal unemployment accounted in 
the past 2 years for the largest share of the claims 
and benefit load; under war conditions of the cur- 
rent year its relative importance is likely to be 
even greater. The comparison suggests, therefore, 
that the total number of claims in 1941-42 is not 
likely to exceed 40 percent of the number for 1940- 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applications for certificate of benefit rights and claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1941-42 and 1940-41 





1941-42 


i 
Period ; 
“Pons” | Claims 

July-December | 166,924 | 229,465 
December | 22,969 | 66, 335 
Ist week 4, 478 | 11, 519 
2d week | 5, 118 11, 845 
3d week 4, 550 | 14, 144 
4th week | 3, O87 | 12, 739 
Sth week 5, 736 16, 088 

Weekly averages | 
July 3, 838 | 6, 464 
August 1,315 7, 499 
Septem ber | O86 7, 220 
October | 1, 194 7,378 
November 2, 659 | 8, 760 
December 4, 594 13, 267 


1940-41 





Benefit payments | Benefit payments 





























! 
Applica- | «).; 
tions | Claims 
Number | Amount | | Number | Amount 
CREE iS a | | a a 
| 9 180,474 |9$3,801,373 | 1146,265| 665,776 | 9 449, 723 | # $7, 207, 546 
| 55,898 | 1,020,977| 30,786 |  172,005| 150,186 | 2, 780, 750 
9 598 179, 905 8,702}  35,624|  20,540| 356,690 
10, 250 182, 483 | 6, 730 28, 472 37,040 679, 245 
12, 107 218, 763 | 4,716 39, 771 36, 617 685, 973 
10, 385 187, 187 | 6, 611 28, 134 21, 528 400, 
13, 628 252, 639 | 4,027} 40,004 34, 461 658, 012 
| 

4, 683 83, 843 | 8, 788 | 22, 950 11, 092 159, 643 
6,175 129) 947 4) 138 24, 240 | 15, 240 222; 651 
6. 413 140, 457 2, 809 22, 721 16, 584 247, 928 
6, 391 138, 776 2, 813 19, 596 14, 190 210, 388 
7, 280 152, 363 7,622 23, 208 11, 483 173, 494 
11, 180 204, 195 6, 157 34, 401 30, 037 556, 150 











1 Includes some applications received in June for benefit year beginning in July. 
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? Net figures, corrected for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 
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41. The reduction in benefits, however, may not 
be as great, because in the first 4 months of 1940- 
41 benefits were still certified at substantially 
lower levels provided under the old law. 

By January 2, 1942, 66,924 applications for cer- 
tificate of benefit rights based on 1940 wages had 
been received and 64,339 adjudicated. A total of 
63,504 applicants were held qualified for benefits, 
and 835 were ruled ineligible because their base- 
year wages were less than $150. 

The number of claims processed in the 5 De- 
cember weeks totaled 67,727, but 3,006 of them 
were adjudicated a second time. Most of the latter 
were claims originally held invalid but reviewed 
after receipt of the delayed application for employ- 
ment. Of the total claims processed, 55,898 or 
nearly 83 percent were certified for benefit pay- 
ment—a slightly higher proportion than in the 
preceding months; on 430 claims with exactly 7 
days of unemployment, waiting-period credit only 
was allowed. 

Benefits certified in the December period 
amounted to $1,021,000, of which all but $1,300 
applied to claims for the current benefit year. The 
remainder was certified on 49 claims for the first 
benefit year under the amended act and on 26 
claims under the provisions of the original law. 
The certifications for the current benefit year were 
made on 16,488 initial claims on which waiting- 
period credit was also allowed, and on 39,335 
claims for subsequent registration periods (table 
2). The proportion of initial certifications in- 


creased to nearly 30 percent in December, as com. 
pared with 17 percent in November. This rise jg 
consistent with the sharp increase in the second 
half of November and first half of December in 
the number of applications from persons who be. 
came unemployed for the first time since July } 
an increase considerably greater than that in 
claims from persons who had already received one 
or more benefit payments in the current benefit 
year. 

The average benefit for initial certifications, 
with a possible maximum of 7 compensable days, 
was $14.39. While the average daily benefit rate 
for these certifications remained as low as in No- 
vember, the average number of days of unemploy- 
ment and hence of compensable days in the regis- 
tration period increased somewhat over the already 
high November figure. The 49-cent rise in the 
average benefit in December, which is traceable to 
this factor, is probably due to an increase in both 
the number and the proportion of initial claims sub- 
mitted by maintenance-of-way employees, whose 
unemployment tends to be continuous. 

The average benefit certified on for 
subsequent registration periods, with a maximum 
of 10 compensable days, declined from $22.44 in 
November to $19.89 in December. The decrease 
was compounded of a marked drop in the average 
daily benefit rate and a somewhat smaller decline 
in the average number of compensable days. 
The reduction in the benefit rate was undoubtedly 
due to the increase in the number and proportion 


claims 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average 
number of compensable days in benefit year 1941-42, by specified period, July-December 1941 ' 





| Certifications with 

















arti ‘ = , Certifications with 8-13 days Certifications with 5-7 days 
| Al certifications ss pe hy - of unemployment of unemployment 
Type ~' = eee la 
and peri verage | . ie Average Pernen Average 
Average | Average | number | Papet Average ory Average | number | | mp : Average number 
Number | benefit | daily | of com- = if daily | if | daily of com- ifi z daily of com- 
payment! benefit | pensable | “— a | benefit | -~ “a benefit | pensable “ — — benefit | pensable 
days | ae | —_ days a days 
Certifications for first registra- | | 
On Pe Aw | | | 
19-Aug. 1, 1941. 8,989} $15.94) $2.64 6.03 | 68.7 $2. 64 | 31.3 $2. 65 3. 90 
‘Aug. 2-29. . 5, 877 14. 24 | 2. 55 | 5. 57 | 60.4 2. 56 | 39. 6 2. 53 3. 42 
Aug. 30-Sept 26 3, 465 | 14. 45 | 2. 58 5. 60 | 58.3 2. 57 | 41.7 2. 61 3. 64 
Sept. 27-Oct. 31 4, 149 | 14. 48 | 2. 54 | 5. 69 61.9 | 2. 56 38.1 2.5 3. 55 
Nov. 1-28 5, 042 13. 90 | 2. 35 5. 92 | 67.4 2. 34 32.6 | 2. 36 } 3. 70 
Nov. 29-Jan. 2, 1942 16, 488 14. 39 2. 35 6.13 | 72.5 2. 34 | 27.5 2. 40 3. 34 
Certifications for subsequent | 
ae periods: ? | 
uly 19-Aug. 1, 1941_. 1, 421 22. 55 2.44 9. 26 | 80.7 2.45 15.4 | 2. 32 | 7.10 3.9 $2. 32 22 
Aug. 2-29. 18, 156 23. 36 2. 66 8.79 71.8 | 2.69 22.0 2. 53 6.79 6.2 2. 50 1% 
Aug. 30-Sept. 26. . 21, 671 | 22. 91 2.64 8. 66 69.6 | 2. 68 22.9 2. 52 6. 69 7.5 2. 49 2.04 
Sept. 27-Oct. 31 27,617 | 22.82 2. 64 | 8. 63 | 67.6 | 2. 68 25. 2 2. 53 6.81 7.2 2. 55 2.01 
Nov. 1-28_. . 23,941; 22.44 2. 60 | 8. 63 | 68. 3 2. 62 24. 5 | 2. 52 | 6.73 7.2 2. 55 24 
Nov. 29-Jan. 2, 1942. | 39,335) 19.89 | 242} 82) 625) 238 2.3] 246) 665 11.2 2 69 2.35 
1 Data based on 33.3-percent sample, except number of certifications and 2 Benefits are payable for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 for first 
average benefit per certification. registration period and in excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 
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of certifications for maintenance-of-way claimants, 
whose base-year wages are low. Since the unem- 
ployment of these claimants is generally contin- 
yous over the registration period, the drop in the 
benefit rate should have been accompanied by an 
increase in the average number of compensable 
days; in fact, however, the average for compensable 
days declined. An examination of the figures for 
the three groups of certifications—those with 14 
days of unemployment, with 8-13 days, and with 
5-7 days—together with the data on the final 


Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State 
of residence of beneficiary, 1941 and fourth quarter 
1941! 





| 
| is 97 1041-—Js 9 
| Jan. 4, 1941-Jan. 2, 1942 | 5&Pt — Jan. 2, 
| | 








State - —s a a 
Number Amount | Number | Amount 
Total 2 737, 956 | 2 $14, 265, 440 | 2 116, 305 2 $2, 311, 400 
a | aur] tar] Me] 
izona } 2, 51, 937 ! | , 087 
of 14, 940 | 274, 333 1,834 | 35, 588 
California 25, 989 567, 692 3, 555 | 86, 361 
Colorado 17, 433 324, 076 2, 101 38, 389 
Connecticut 1, 685 ss, = = 4, 145 
Delaware. 955 | 9, 17: 59 3, 381 
District of Columbia , 513 | 29, 476 525 10, 725 
Florida 14, 719 278, 030 4, 959 96, 361 
Georvia 11, 896 220, 624 2, 792 54, 004 
Idaho 5, 387 101, 925 829 | 16, 279 
Mlinois 64,568} 1, 245, 124 9, 742 | 183, 324 
Indiana 18, 682 358, 972 2, 948 | 58, 099 
Iowa 97, 975 524, 834 3, 020 | 50, 149 
Kansas 18, 965 | 342, 225 2, 552 46, 297 
Kentucky 18, 342 332, 391 2,717 | 52, 194 
Louisiana 18, 739 369, 825 4, 383 | 95, 383 
Maine 6, 350 111, 579 958 | 16, 224 
Maryland 3, 257 61, 996 606 | 12, 438 
Massachusetts 6, 610 120, 627 1, 465 | 26, 880 
Michigan 15, 851 314, 735 2, 528 49, 703 
Minnesota 42, 463 837, 119 6, 611 119, 970 
Mississippi 9, 960 184, 089 1, 873 34, 249 
Missouri 32, 971 | 623, 911 5,113 OR, 747 
Montana », 513 | 77, 384 1,111 19, 819 
Nebraska 17, 397 | 320, 429 1, 609 | 20, 207 
Nevada 1, 749 38, 781 105 | 2, 259 
New Hampshire 929 17, 177 90 | 1, 439 
New Jersey 11, 647 245, 906 2, 420 | 55, 894 
New Mexico 5, 736 107, 537 | 420 | 8, 391 
New York 62, 370 | 1, 256, 311 12, 352 | 260, 498 
North Carolina 6, 469 129, 092 1, 624 34, 079 
North Dakota 12, 225 223, 733 1, 699 28, 011 
Ohio 24, 190 670, 064 3, 152 | 62, 006 
Oklahoma 10, 005 190, 892 1, 270 23, 156 
Oregon 4, 828 | 101, 505 471 9, 572 
Pennsylvania 36, 651 | 671, 917 3, 497 66, 390 
Rhode Island 849 15, 422 168 3, 029 
South Carolina 5, 222 99, 300 1, 303 25, 968 
South Dakota 6, 501 123, 704 R44 14, 485 
Tennessee | 11,778 | 217, 847 2, 135 41, 710 
Texas _ | 38, 425 | 794, 417 8, 997 212, 491 
Utah 6, 556 | 126, 085 672 13, 148 
Vermont 1, 328 | 24, 045 66 | 1, 165 
Virginia | 6, 710 130, 664 1, 240 24, 110 
Washington 12, 877 245, 128 1, 456 27, 253 
West Virginia | 9, 070 176, 295 1, 126 24, 940 
Wisconsin 28, 194 553, 768 3, 699 66, 430 
Wyoming 3, 939 | 77, 968 372 8, 023 
Outside continental United 
States } 1, 825 | 32, 119 348 | 5, 743 











' Based on a sample tabulation 
? Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of overpayments 
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certifications suggests that the drop in the average 
number of compensable days was probably caused 
by an unusually high proportion of final certifica- 
tions in which one or more days of unemployment 
were not compensated because benefit rights for 
the year had been exhausted. 

The number of cases exhausting benefits in the 
December period was 2,998, or 7.6 percent of all 
certifications for subsequent registration periods. 
This proportion is twice as high as that for De- 
cember 1939, the only period with which a com- 
parison can be made, since in December 1940 
additional benefit rights were granted under the 
provisions of the amended act. Even more strik- 
ing is the fact that the individuals exhausting 
benefits amounted to about 22 percent of the total 
number of beneficiaries whose first compensable 
registration period began in July, the only group 
who might have drawn the maximum amount of 
benefits for the year by the end of December; the 
corresponding proportion for 1939 was only 8 per- 
cent. The average daily benefit rate for final 
certifications in December was $2.77, much higher 
than the rate for all certifications; the former is 
consistent, however, with the daily benefit for 
initial certifications at the beginning of the current 
benefit year. 

Despite the termination of accounts by exhaus- 
tion of rights the number of active benefit ac- 
counts at the end of the December period was sub- 
stantially greater than at the end of November. 
The number of new accounts established in the 5 
December weeks was 16,692; this number is some 
200 above the number of initial certifications since 
in cases in which waiting-period credit only is 
allowed for the first registration period a benefit 
account will be opened with the benefit certifica- 
tion on the first claim for a subsequent registration 
period. The active accounts on January 2, 1942, 
numbered 41,809. 

The number of benefit certifications and the 
amount of benefits in the last quarter of 1941 as 
well as for the period approximating the calendar 
year 1941 are shown by State of residence of bene- 
ficiary in table 3. 


Employment Service 


A marked though probably temporary expansion 
in the operations of the employment service oc- 
curred in the 5 December weeks. Notifications of 
7,873 openings, 5,460 of them with railroad em- 
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ployers, were received. At the same time 4,315 
previously reported openings were canceled because 
qualified personnel could not be found. Nearly 
10,000 workers were referred to available vacancies 
and 6,268 were placed. Included in this total are 
1,364 placements made through cooperation with 
the State employment offices and the Division of 
Reemployment and Training of the Work Projects 
Administration. 

About 4,400, or more than 70 percent of all the 
placements in December, were in jobs expected to 
last not more than a month; of them nearly 4,000 
were placements as freight handlers, presumably 
to assist in the pre-Christmas shipping rush of 
package express. Also some 250 cooks and waiters 
were placed because of the increased passenger 


traffic in December. The placement of an equa] 
number of guards and patrolmen was probably 
due to increased vigilance against sabotage. (Of 
the total placements in December less than one. 
sixth were as track laborers, and these were cop. 
fined mainly to the western regions served by the 
Dallas, Kansas City, Denver, and San Francisco 
offices. 

New York, which in the previous month had 
established a hiring hall and increased the empha- 
sis of its field staff on employment service activities, 
made about 3,700 placements in December, or 
nearly 60 percent of the total for the country, 
However, 3,300 of the New York placements were 
in temporary positions, nearly 3,000 of which were 
freight-handler jobs. 
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Monthly Benefits in Force, December 1941 

A net increase during December of 17,900 
monthly benefits of various types brought the 
total in force at the end of the month to 484,000 
(table 1). The proportion of primary benefits con- 
tinued to decline slightly and constituted 48 per- 
cent of the total on December 31, 1941, as com- 
pared with 52 percent a year earlier. Wife’s 
benefits changed very little as a percentage of the 
total and comprised slightly more than 13 percent 
of all benefits in force at the end of each month 
during the period. 

Benefits in conditional-payment status consti- 
tuted only 9.6 percent of all benefits in force as of 
This percentage represents a con- 
Sus- 


December 31. 
tinuation of the decline begun in November. 
pensions frozen benefits both increased 
slightly in number. As a proportion of the total, 
however, suspensions declined, while frozen benefits 


and 


remained unchanged. 


The average amount for each type of benefit 
in current-payment status (table 2), with the 
exception of primary benefits, was a few cents 
lower than the corresponding amount as of 
December 31, 1940. The average primary bene- 
fit rose from $22.60 to $22.70. Average benefits 
in deferred-payment status for all types except 
parent’s benefits declined appreciably over the 
12-month period. The average primary benefit, 
which was $25.29 in December 1940, declined to 
$21.63. The average amounts of child’s and wid- 
ow’s current benefits in conditional-payment status 
increased, but decreases occurred in the four other 
types of benefits. Primary benefits in this pay- 
ment status averaged $22.69 in December 1941, 
as compared with $23.14 at the end of 1940. 

In December, monthly benefits totaling $8.3 
million were certified for payment to 440,000 indi- 
viduals (table 3). This represents an increase of 
18,000 beneficiaries and $385,000 over the Novem- 


Table 1.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force ' in each payment status * and actions effected during 
the month, by type of benefit, December 1941 


(Current month’s data corrected to Jan. 10, 1942] 






































| | | rs fn 
Total Primary Wife's Child’s Widow’s | —? Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action een aes a aire Mt aint | 
: , ‘ y uo lay v 7 _ lar | - af 
— Amount —_ Amount — Pere "ca Amount — ; Amount | ber ‘ggeess — Amount 
fe edt FF Ro hee ELA PEES t! 

In force as of Nov. 30, 1941 165, 663 $8, 476, 025| 224, 178 $5, 089, 72261, 725) $746, 504)117, 699 $1, 431, 724/14, 134) $286, 388/46, 059) $897,473) 1,868] $24,214 
Current-payment status 416, 684) 7, 522, 865/193, 113) 4,387, 995/54,979) 666, 476)112, 112) 1, 368, 207|13,953; 282, 292/40,670) 793,806) 1, 857 24, 089 
Deferred-payment status 3, 362 66,290, 2,510 54,845; 443) 5, 058) 200 2,055} 104, 2, 457 98) 1,791 7 M 
Conditional-payment status 45,617; 886,87 | 28,555) 646,882) 6,303) 74,970) 5,387 61, 462) 77) 1, 639) 5,291; 101,876 4 41 

Suspensions 3 32, 363 597, 447| 20,074) 428,191) 4,173 46,800) 4,371) 49, 304) 50 1, 035} 3,691) 72,076 4 41 
Frozen benefits 4 13, 254 289,423) 8,481; 218,691; 2,130 28,170; 1,016) 12, 158) 27 604| 1,600 29, 800 0 

Actions during December 1941 | | | 
Benefits awarded 21, 263 368, 382) 8, 330 185, 824) 2, 696 31,979| 6,446 77, 525) 1, 084 21, 729) 2, 574 49, 612 133 1,713 
Entitlements terminated § 3, 388 60, 645) 1, 209 28, 835 555) 6, 698! 1, 007) 12, 971 56 1,113 554 10, 944 7 a4 
Net adjustments ° 4l| 2, 076) ll 1, 031 7| 204 26 687 25, -—3 129 0 0 

| | | } | | | 

In force as of Dec. 31, 1941 8, 785, 838 231,310) 5, 247, 742/63, 873) 771, 989)123, 164) 1, 496, 965/15, 162) 307, 029/48, 076) 936,270) 1,994) 25, 843 
Current-payment status 2) 7, 815, 332) 199, 966) 4, 539, 336/57,060| 690, 782\117,410) 1, 431, 504/14, 963) 302, 481/42,339) 825, 502) 1,984 25, 727 
Deferred-payment status 69,078! 2,615 56,570) 498 5, 723} 229) 2,414) = 115) 2, 716) 89 1, 559 8 96 
Conditional-payment status 901, 428| 28,729) 651,836] 6,315] 75,484) 5, 525 63, 047) Mo 1, 832) 5,648) 109, 209 2 20 

Suspensions 3 607, 152} 20,238}  432,362| 4,158) 46,732) 4,422) 49,888)  51/ 1, 100) 3,926) 77, 050 2 20 
Frozen benefits ¢ 204, 276) 8,491) 219, 474) 2, - 28, 752) 1, 103) 13, 159 33 732} 1, 7 32, 159 0 0 
| 








‘Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent 
changes in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 6) and terminations 
(see footnote 5), cumulative from January 1940, when monthly benefits were 
first payable. 

’ Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction from current 
Month’s benefit or only to deduction of fixed amount which is less than 
current month’s benefit; benefit in deferred-payment status is subject to 
deduction of fixed amount which equals or exceeds current month’s benefit; 

nefit in conditional-payment status is subject to deduction of entire benefit 
for current and each subsequent month for indefinite period. 

‘Represents benefits which have previously been in current or deferred- 
payment status. 
staet Preents benefits which have never been in current or deferred-payment 

us, 


‘Terminations may be for following reasons: primary benefit—benefi- 
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ciary’s death; wife’s benefit—beneficiary’s death, death of husband, divorce, 
or entitlement of beneficiary to equal or larger primary benefit; child’s benefit 
—beneficiary’s death, marriage, adoption, or attainment of age 18; widow’s 
benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, or entitlement to equal or larger 
primary benefit; widow’s current benefit—beneficiary’s death, remarriage, 
entitlement to widow’s benefit or to equal or larger prim benefit, or ter- 
mination of entitlement of last entitled child; parent’s bene: t—beneficiary’s 
death, marriage, or entitlement to other equal or larger monthly benefit. 

¢ Adjustments in amount of monthly benefit may result from entitlement 
of an additional beneficiary or termination of entitlement of an existing 
beneficiary when maximum provisions of sec. 203(a) of the 1939 amendments 
are effective or from termination of entitlement of an existing beneficiary 
when minimum provision of sec. 203(b) consequently becomes effective; 
= in number or amount may also result from actions not otherwise 
classified. 
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Table 2.—Average amount of monthly benefits in force, 
by type of benefit and payment status, December 31, 


1941' 
(Corrected to Jan. 10, 1942] 





| Payment status 




















Type of benefit Conditional 
R, _ Current | Deferred 
| | Suspen- Frozen 
| sions | benefits 
] | | 
Ee | $22. 69 | $22.70 | $21.63 | $21.36 | $25.85 
, PRE 12. 09 | 12.11 | 11. 49 | 11. 24 | 13. 33 
|e } 1215] 1219) 10.54) 1128 11. 93 
|, ae 20. 25 20. 22 23.62) 21.57 | 22. 18 
Widow's current. _.__. 19. 47 | 19. 50 | 17. 52 | 19. 63 | 18. 68 
I ci chnbcecine 12. 96 12.97 | 12. 00 | 10. 00 0 





1 See footnotes to table 1. 
ber figures. Primary benefits accounted for 57 
percent of the total amount for December; cer- 
tifications of this type of benefit constituted 46 
percent of the total number of monthly benefits 
during the month. 


Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum Payments 
Awarded, October-December 1941 


Monthly benefits awarded in the fourth quarter 
of 1941 numbered 63,100, a decline of 2,500 from 
the number awarded in the preceding quarter 
(table 4). This change in the total follows closely 
the changes in primary and wife’s benefits, which 
together constituted 54 percent of the total 
monthly benefits awarded in the last 3 months 
of 1941. 

From the third quarter of 1940 through the 
fourth quarter of 1941 the number of benefits 
awarded to primary beneficiaries showed an almost 
uninterrupted decline; the number of wife’s bene- 
fits also declined, but at a less rapid rate (chart 
1). A smaller number of primary benefits were 
awarded in the last quarter of 1941 than in any 
preceding quarter. 

As a percentage of all benefits awarded, primary 
benefits declined steadily from 45 percent in the 
last quarter of 1940 to 41 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 1941. During the same period, wife’s 
benefits changed little in relation to the total 
number of awards. In the last quarter of 1941 
they constituted 13.4 percent of the total number, 
as compared with 13.9 percent a year earlier. 

Awards of widow’s current and child’s benefits, 
which have experienced similar changes since 
monthly benefits became payable, declined slightly 
from the third to the fourth quarter of 1941. It 
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should be noted, however, that there was little 
difference in the number of these two types of 
benefits awarded in each of the last 3 quarters of 
that year. Awards of lump-sum death payments 
in 1940 and the first quarter of 1941 increased 
more rapidly than did those of widow’s current 
and child’s benefits; since then, fluctuations in the 
three have almost paralleled each other (chart 1), 
Widow’s benefits, which have risen more rapidly 
in number than any other type of monthly bene- 
fits, continued to increase. They constituted 4.4 
percent of all monthly benefits awarded in the 
fourth quarter of 1941, as compared with 2.8 per. 
cent a year earlier. The number of parent’s 
benefits awarded in the last 3 months of 194] 
increased slightly. 


Employers, Employees, and Taxable Wages, 
Third Quarter, 1941 


Employers reporting taxable wages in the third 
quarter of 1941 are estimated at 2.3 million (table 
5), 4.2 percent above the preceding quarter and 
9.3 percent above the third quarter of 1940. 

The estimated 35.2 million employees who 
worked in covered industries during some part or 


Table 3.—Monthly benefits and lump-sum death pay- 
ments certified, by type of payment, December 1941, 
and cumulative July-December 1941 








December 
‘ Total 
Percentage amount 
dis tior ~ af 
Type of payment Num- listribution ‘ — 
ber of Amount December 
benefi-| certified | pono. 1941 
ciaries ! fic . Amount , 
aries 
Monthly benefits? 440,004 4 $8, 347,183 100.0 100.0 |? $45, 560,697 
Primary - - 204,098 | 4,776,529 | 46.4 57.2 26, 296, 030 
Supplementary 72, 266 806, 205 | 16.4 10.7 4, 880, 922 
Wife's 58, 075 731,061 | 13.2 8.7 3, O88, 480 
Child's... | 14,191 | 165, 234 3.2 2. 0 892, 442 
Survivor's 163, 640 | 2,674,359 | 37.2 32.1 | 14, 392, 745 
Widow's | 14, 765 | 327, 659 3.4 3.9 1, 680, 146 
Widow's current | 42, 861 922,542 | 9.7 11.1 5, O28, 742 
Child’s 104, 064 1, 303, 582 | 23.7 16.7 7, 526, 823 
Parent’s___. |} 1,950 30, 576 4 4 157, 034 
Lump-sum death pay- | ¥ 
ments . 8,229 1,131,155 6, 582, 157 
Under 1939 amend- | 
ments § ; 8, 004 1, 122, 343 6, 518, 029 
Under 1935 act # | 225 | 8, 812 64, 128 
| 
1 Differs from number in current-payment status, which takes account of 


changes in status effective after certification 

2 Distribution by type of benefit partly estimated. 

3 Includes retroactive payments. 

b ‘ — number of deceased workers on whose wages payments were 
ased. 

* Payable with respect to workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939, in cases in 
which no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which 
worker died. 

* Payable with respect to workers who died prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 
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Chart 1.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
payments awarded, by quarter, 1940-41 
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all of the third quarter of 1941 received taxable 
wages amounting to $10.9 billion during that 
period. Compared with the corresponding quar- 
ter in 1940, employment had increased 19 percent, 
whereas taxable wages were 34 percent higher. 
The relatively greater increase in taxable wage 


Table 4.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum 
payments awarded, by type of benefit and by quarter 
of award, 1940-41 





| 
Monthly benefits } 
ete: ———— 
| sum 
| a Wid- death 
Total Pri- Wife’s| Child’s|} Wid-| ow’s | Par-| pay- 





Year and quarter 





mary ow’s | cur- jent’s'ments! 
rent | 
ee — - _ - a |. —_ ————e 
1940 | 
| | 
January-March 40, 780/28, 211) 4,366) 5,978] 168] 2,057] 0) 7,046 
April-June 67, 824/33, 955! 8,468) 17,408) 885) 6,885) 223) 19,074 
July-September 76, 113/38, 245) 11,981) 17,220) 1, 560) 6,78 825| 23, 793 
October-December. |70, 267/31, 924) 9,740) 18, 776) 1,987) 7,536] 304) 25, 182 
1941 
January-March 74, 567/32, 802| 9,901) 20, 597) 2,703) 8,227) 337) 30, 633 
April-June 66, 074/28, 879) 8,962) 18,021) 2,617] 7,278) 317| 28, 210 
July-September 65, 593/27, 238, 8,898) 18, 745) 2,786) 7,632) 204) 20,610 
8, 52) 18, ” 2,914) 7,365) 324) 28, 850 





October-December. 63, 052/25, 741 





! Represents number of payees to whom lump-sum death payments were 
awarded on basis of wages of workers who died after Dec. 31, 1939. 
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Table 5.—Number of employers and employees and 
amount of taxable wages included under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, by specified period, 


1937-41! 
(Corrected to Jan, 23, 1942] 




















ae of ‘ing |Amount of taxable 
Number] P/0yees earning wages 
of em- taxable wages 
ployers 
: report- On last 
Year and quarter —o day or in| Total 
wages ? me pay —— Total (in a og 
(in thou-| Tyarter4\(im thou-|Millions)| PS 
sands) juarter (in thou- ployee 
(in thou-| sands) 
sands) 
1987 totel........5:.. — (*) ..------| 32,800 | $29, 300 $893 
rer (*) etiates 31,200 | 26, 200 840 
January-March . 1,740 | 23,000 | 25,100 6, 447 257 
April-June. 1,783 | 23,000 | 25, 200 6, 523 259 
July-September 1,813 | 23,800) 25,900 6, 505 251 
October-December. 1, 833 23,600 | 26, 500 6, 725 254 
1939 total. _.._._. oe (*) 33,100 | 29, 200 882 
January-March. - 1,826 | 24,500 | 25,400 7, 040 277 
April-June 1, 891 25, 300 26, 700 7, 221 270 
July-September-. -- 1,936 | 26,100 27, 400 7,497 274 
October-December. 1,977 | 25,700 | 28,400 7, 442 262 
1940 total_. ‘ (*) ..-------| 35,200} 32,900 935 
January-March ___. 1, 975 26,300 | 27,400 8, 070 205 
April-June 2, 056 27, 200 28, 300 8, 125 287 
July-September -.__- 2, 099 28, 500 29, 700 8, 129 274 
October-December. 2, 132 29, 400 31, 500 8, 576 272 
41: 
January-March -. 2,116 | 30,100 | 32,300 9, 579 297 
April-June 2,202 | 31,600 | 34,300] 10,352 302 
July-September... 2,294 | 33,000 35,200 | 10,888 309 











1 Data partly estimated and subject to revision. 

? Number of employers corresponds to number of employer returns. A 
return may relate to more than 1 establishment if employer operates several 
separate establishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

’ Beginning with first quarter of 1940, figures in this column represent em- 
ployees on pay roll for last pay period of quarter; prior to 1940 they represent 
employees on last working day or last pay roll of quarter. 

4 Data not available. 


payments may be attributed to rising wage rates, 
lengthened workweeks, and steadier employment. 
It is apparent that employees, especially those 
engaged in defense industries, have earned higher 
wages not only because of overtime work but also 
because overtime wage rates are generally higher 
than regular wage rates. 

Employment in covered industry was 2.6 per- 
cent greater and taxable wages 5.2 percent greater 
in the third than in the second quarter of 1941. An 
estimated 33.0 million employees were working 
in the last pay-roll period of the third quarter. 

Employees who worked during all or part of 
the third quarter received an average taxable 
wage of $309, 2.3 percent more than $302, the 
revised figure for the previous quarter. During 
the period 1938-40, average taxable wages have 
been higher at the beginning than at the end of 
each year, partly because the wages of employees 
earning more than $3,000 in a year are usually 
reported in the early quarters and partly because 
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Table 6.—Average weekly number of employee accounts 
established, by quarter and by month, 1940-41 














Average weekly num- 
Quarter and month ber in— 
1940 «=| 1941 
al ata kis bcsinseisindicilinhtdhinicheinteh ine 86, 956 103, 149 
ia atidecksnscecneetstdiodidesing 100, 631 108, 533 
ee a. 85, 404 101, 680 
a eis ciccettahsladaiachingtieeddiasaiaaibale etnias 77, 258 97, 889 
nsdn ono condnangiggnaateasedies 86, 596 140, 690 
April iirnibiibownescesasosesboveuhoeeseeesdhe 80, 838 107, 165 
ciel cinirinceamaqpipitiniatea chihapie 75, 37 119, 787 
June - _.-_. . 106, 37 200, 342 
ES a 110, 129 159, -70 
July... i 107, 204 189, S49 
eee ae 117, 152 159, 162 
i diet iccngceenspenduunnguaisenie 104, 278 130, 776 
EEE nee Ne ee 114, 911 109, 860 
i edmunnmne 111, 907 117, 973 
EINE Se 110, 075 103, 952 
ERE See Se ee 123, 960 105, 627 








there is an influx of seasonal and part-time work- 
ers into covered employment in the last quarter 
of the year. The increased full-time employment 
in 1941, in combination with the rise in wage 
rates, more than offset the tendency of the $3,000 
restriction to depress the averages for the later 


quarters of the year. In this year, for the first 
time, there has been a continuous rise in the 
averages for each quarter. 


Employee Accounts Established and Employer 
Identification Numbers Assigned 


The weekly average of 110,000 accounts estab. 
lished during the fourth quarter of 1941 (table 6) 
was more than 30 percent below the average for 
the previous quarter and 4.4 percent below the 
last quarter of 1940. In 1941, the greatest num- 
ber of accounts was established during the period 
May-—September. 

During December the weekly average of em- 
ployee accounts established was 106,000, slightly 
above the average for the preceding month, but 
34 percent below the figure for the previous 
quarter, and 15 percent below that for December 
1940. The weekly average for the year, however, 
was about 29 percent higher than that for 1940, 
In 1941, 6.7 million accounts were established as 
against 5.2 million in 1940. 

New York, Pennsylvania, California, Lllinois, 


Table 7.—Weekly average of employee accounts established and employer identification numbers assigned, by State, 
December 1941 ' 






































| : : > , 5 
Employer identifica- | - a ea . Employer identifica- 
Employee accounts | tion numbers Employee accounts tion numbers 
Social wee! Board Social yy! Board —_-———- aa —a 
region and State region and State Sa ee ea 
Average | Average | ag Average | Percentage) average |! rr 
number tion | number tion number tion number them 
| | 
a | 105, 627 100. 0 | 7,075 100.0 
| || Region VII.— Continued 

Region I: | South Carolina 1, 463 1.4 68 1.0 
Connecticut 1, 428 1.4) 138 | 2.0 Tennessee______. 2, 575 2.4 11 
SE 758 wT 38 | .5 || Region VIII: 

Massachusetts - - . 3, 312 3.1 | 372 | 5. 2 || Iowa... 1, 686 1.6 232 3.3 
New Hampshire. - - . -- 371 4) 21 | 3 Minnesota - 1, 966 | 1.9 118 1.7 
Rhode Island -.. 553 | 5 | 65 9) Nebraska. - 806 | 8 64 9 
SE iiedccndnannns 206 | 3 19 -3 |] North Dakota_. 409 | 4 22 3 

Region II: South Dakota 367 22 3 
 } zz aaa 9, 232 8.7 941 | 13.3 || Region LX: 

Region IIT: Arkansas 2, 310 2.2 112 1.6 
Delaware... ......---- 195 -2 14 | .2}| Kansas. 1, 198 | 11 aw 1.3 
New Jersey .....---- 2, 552 24 135 | 1.9 |! Missouri 3, 389 3.2 208 4.2 
Pennsylvania. - 7, 449 7.1 210 3.0 | Oklahoma... - 2, 143 2.0 99 14 

m ry. || Region X: | 
District of Columbia 883 8 25 4) Louisiana } 1, 795 1.7 115 1.6 
3 1, 268 1.2 48 Ee New Mexico 376 ‘ 25 4 
North Carolina. -_-.. | 2, 468 23 270 3.8 Texas....__. 6, 415 6.0 {7 6.7 

ae 2, 052 | 2.0 85 | 1.2 || Region XI: | 
West Virginia_....._-. 1, 496 | 1.4 81 | 1.1 || Arizona.. 502 | 5 64 9 

Region V: | | l| Colorado 1, 039 1.0 15 .6 
Kentucky...........-- 2, 321 | 22 81 1.1 || Idaho 429 | { ; 5 
Michigan. - --- 3, 847 3.6 360 | 5.1 Montana | 351 | 3 | 42 6 
 ———S Sass 4, 607 4.4 375 5.3 | Utah..... 435 .4 20 3 

Region VI Wyoming | 164 A 8 a 
Ee 6, 958 6.6 508 7.2 |, Region XII: | | 
ET 2, 481 2.3 204 2.8 | California ; | 7, 218 6.9 399 5.6 
Wisconsin............- 1,934 1.8 160 2.3 | Nevada-__.__- 93 | 1 il 2 

Region VII: | Oregon___. 837 ~ 78 1.1 
A | SR Se 2, 516 24 131 1.8 | Washington____- 1, 836 | 1.7 98 | L4 
Fiorida__.........- 2, 319 2.2 78 | 1.1 || Territories: 

cc likarastasteosbastinci 2, 685 2.5 22 -3 || Alaska....... | 75 1 4 
Mississippi... -.----- 1, 595 1.5 64 9 || Hawali_......... 174 2 9 1 
1 Data on employee accounts established and employer identification operations, are not necessarily related from an economic viewpoint. Weekly 


numbers ass , while representing somewhat similar administrative 


averages are computed for the 4-week period Nov. 20-Dec. 26, 1941. 
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and Texas had the largest numbers of employee 
accounts established in December 1941 and 
together accounted for more than one-third the 
national total (table 7). 

Employer identification numbers were assigned 
at an average weekly rate of 7,100 in December. 
This figure represented a decline of 20 percent from 
the November rate, and a gain of 35 percent over 
December 1940. Five States showing most sig- 
nificant decreases from November 1941 were 
California, Pennsylvania, Florida, Georgia, and 
Texas. There were increases in 12 States—Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Illinois, 
lowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, and South Carolina. 

Monthly data on employee accounts established 
and employer identification numbers assigned will 
not be carried in the Bulletin in the future, but 
quarterly tables and analytic text will appear 
regularly. 


Rulings on Government Instrumentalities 


Under the Social Security Act of 1935, “Service 
performed in the employ of the United States 
Government or of an instrumentality of the 
United States’’ ! was excepted from “employment.” 
By interpretation, members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System and of the Federal Reserve 
System were held to be instrumentalities of the 
United States, and therefore service for such mem- 
bers was exempt from taxation and was not in- 
cluded in the computation of benefits. Members 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank System are either 
State-chartered or federally chartered; affiliates of 
the Federal Reserve System are divided into State 
bank members and national banks. 

In June 1940, a wage earner claimed old-age 
insurance benefits chiefly on services prior to 
1940; his claim was denied, because his employer 
was a State-chartered member of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System. On appeal, the Ap- 
peals Council of the Social Security Board held 
that this employer was not and had not been an 
instrumentality of the United States. This ruling 
is in accord with recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and several State courts 
regarding the status of similar organizations. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue has now under 
consideration the formal reversal of its prior ruling. 


1 Sec. 210 (b) (5) of Social Security Act of 1935. 
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Its action will govern questions relating both to 
retroactive tax collections and to wage records. 

The Office of the General Counsel of the Federal 
Security Agency, on review of its previous opin- 
ions concerning federally chartered members of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System and State 
bank members of the Federal Reserve System, has 
concluded that these organizations, also, are not 
government instrumentalities. The decision has 
been submitted to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
for consideration. The status of services for 
national bank members of the Federal Reserve 
System is not under review. 

There is no question concerning wages paid by 
any of the above-named organizations sinceDecem- 
ber 31, 1939, inasmuch as under the 1939 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act these organiza- 
tions are covered for both tax and benefit purposes. 


Revised Regulation Relative to Family Em- 
ployment 


Family employment in certain instances is ex- 
cluded from coverage under title II of the Social 
Security Act. This exception did not appear in the 
original act but was incorporated by the 1939 
amendments. The services excepted because of 
the existence of a close family relationship between 
the employee and the individual employing him 
are: 


(1) Services performed by an individual in the 
employ of his or her spouse; 

(2) Services performed by a father or mother 
in the employ of his or her son or daughter; 
and 

(3) Services performed by a son or daughter 
under the age of 21 in the employ of his 
or her father or mother.? 


The original language of the regulation provided 
that services performed in the employ of a corpora- 
tion or partnership are not within the exception. 
In September 1941 the Board approved a retro- 
active amendment to the effect that services for a 
partnership are, in some cases, within the excep- 
tion. Therefore, at present, ‘Services performed 
in the employ of a corporation are not within the 
exception. Services performed in the employ of a 
partnership are not within the exception unless the 


Sec. 403.811, Regulations No. 3 of the Social Security Board (Part 403, 
title 20, Code of Federal Regulations, 1940 Supp.). 
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requisite family relationship exists between the 
employee and each of the individual partners com- 
prising the partnership.’’* 

Consequently, coverage of services does not 
depend entirely on whether the employer was a 


3 Sec. 403.811, Regulations No. 3 of the Social Security Board (Part 403, 
title 20, Code of Federal Regulations, 1941 Supp.). 


partnership. It depends also on whether all the 
partners were family relatives of the employee, 
For example, if two sons form a partnership and 
employ their father, the father’s services are not 
covered. However, if a son and a stranger to the 
father form a partnership and employ the father, 
his services are covered. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Net benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in December amounted to $10.7 
million (table 1). Increases were recorded for 
every type of benefit except payments to former 
carrier pensioners, but the increases were due in 
part to the transition to a calendar-month report- 
ing period (table 1, footnote 4). Total benefit 
payments for the 6 months ended December 31, 
1941, amounted to $63.1 million, 5.2 percent 
above those for the corresponding period of 1940. 

There were 1,607 new certifications of employee 
annuities in December, and 803 were terminated 
by death. (For time period covered by these 
figures, see table 1, footnote 1.) After adjustments 
for suspensions and reinstatements, there was a 
net increase of 795 in the number of annuities in 
force. For the 6 months July-December, certifi- 
cations were 11.4 percent below those in the 
corresponding months of 1940, but the total 
number of deaths reported showed a 10.4-percent 


* Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board. 


increase. In this half year there was an average 
monthly increase of 828 in the number of annui- 
ties in force, as compared with 1,105 in the same 
period of 1940. At the end of December, the 
average monthly payment was $65.82 for all 
employee annuities in force, 
subject to recertification. 

Applications for employee annuities received 
in Washington numbered 1,403 in December— 
the lowest number received in any month since 
the enactment of the 1937 Applications 
received during the past year have reflected a 
general downward trend, and the July-December 
total of 10,056 is 8.8 percent less than the total 
for the corresponding period in 1940. 

There were 337 fewer pensions in force at the 
end of December than at the end of November. 
The average monthly payment in December was 
$58.98. During July-December 1941  termina- 
tions numbered 1,656, or 234 less than in the 
comparable period of 1940. 

Survivor annuities in force at the end of the 
month numbered 2,919, and the average monthly 


including — those 


act. 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Number and amount of annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment, December 1941 ' 














Employee annuities | 


Pensions to former Death-benefit 








Total carrier pensioners Survivor annuities onmaittent 
Period and administrative action el a — = 
Number) Amount Number | Amount | Number Amount Number | Amout Nu Amount 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1941 156, 064 $9, 950, 258 122, 703 $8, 075, 495 29, 761 | $1, 755, 266 2, 907 $04, 326 693 $25, 170 

During Devember 1941: | 
Initial certifications , 1, 696 108,054 | 1, 607 104, 928 4 151 | 24 719 61 2, 255 
Terminations by death (deduct) 1, 235 77, 008 803 53, 688 339 20, 025 10 348 83 2, 46 
| 

In force as of Dec. 31, 1941 *- 156, 513 | 9, 983, 882 | 123,498 | 8, 129, 205 29, 424 1, 735, 449 | 2,919 04, 668 672 24, 550 
Total payments (net) ¢ |§ 10, 685, 780 | 8, 472, 901 : 1, 716, 520 99, 495 34, 984 
1 For definitions of classes of payments, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Termins 


Except for total payments (see footnote 4) data are based on month ended 
on 20th calendar day in which annuity or pension was first certified or ter- 
minated upon notice of death, or in which other administrative action was 
taken by the Board rather than on month in which annuity or pension 
began to accrue, beneficiary died, or administrative action was effective. 
In-force payments as of end of month reflect administrative action through 
the 20th. Correction for claims certified or terminated in error or for incor- 
rect amount is made in data for month in which error was discovered and not 
in which error was made. 

1 In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 


tions include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for whieh 
death-benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 

3 After adjustments for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations 
for reasons other than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from 
disability, commutation to lump-sum payments). 

‘Includes monthly payments for amounts shown in force as of end of 
month, lump-sum and retroactive payments for claims certified and recerti- 
fied from approximately November 21 to December 31, less cancelations 
and repayments for same period. 

5 Includes $361,879 for lump-sum death benefits. 
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Table 2.—Retirement benefits: Accrued obligations ' 
for each fiscal year and percentage change from pre- 
ceding fiscal year, by class of benefit, fiscal years 
1936-41 














Janel | 
. Ss + 
Em- jhy ad Sur- | Death- Lump- 
resto’ Total ployee carrier vivor | benefit; sum 
Perio annu- neinn. | @anu- | annu- | death 
ities — ities ities | benefits 
| ers | 
Le a SASS 
Amount (in thousands) 
Cumulative } 
through June | 
1941. _- $433, 918 $308,700 | $112, 633 $3, 201 | $2,348 | $7,036 
i year: 
Peet E36 2 240 237 1 2 
1936-37 12, 648 9, 388 2, 809 101 350 | 
1937-38 83, 930 50, 359 31, O88 433 | 705 | 445 
1938-39 102, 846 71, 489 28, 902 713 | 44 | 1, 278 
1939-40 113, 090 83, 608 25, 896 901 414 2,271 
1940-41 121, 164 93, 619 23, 038 1, 052 413 | 3, 042 
Percentage change from preceding fiscal year 
Fiseal year | | 
1937-38 +563.6 | +436.4 |+1, 038.8 |+328.7 |+101.4 
1938-39 +22. 5 +42.0 —9.7 | +64.7 | —34.2 | +187.2 
1939-40 +10.0 +17.0 —10.4 | +26.4 | —10.8| +77.7 
140-41 +7.1 +12.0 —11.0 | +16.8 —.2 | +33.9 





1 The amount for each fiscal year consists of actual data for annuities with 
beginning dates in that year which were certified before Sept. 1, 1941, and 
estimates for annuities with apparent beginning dates in that year for which 
applications were still pending on Sept. 1, 1941, plus estimates for amounts 
on annuities subject to recertification 

1 Amounts are for June 1936 only. 


Monthly payments for the 


payment was $52.45. 
in force averaged 


672 death-benefit annuities 
$36.55. 

The 1,170 lump-sum death benefits certified by 
the Board in December brought the total for 
July-December to 6,660, which was 460 more 
than those in the corresponding 6 months of 1940. 
The average payment for the December certifica- 
tions was $269.63—-$7.82 above the average for 
November. This average generally increases be- 
cause of the gradual increase in the amount of 
compensation credited to employees since January 
1, 1937, on the basis of which these benefits are 
computed. 


Accrued Obligations of the Railroad Retirement 
System 

The figures on payments certified to the Treas- 
ury which are reported monthly in the Bulletin 
show the amount of benefits currently made avail- 
able to annuitants, pensioners, and survivor bene- 
ficiaries. They cannot be used, however, to com- 
pare the actual or accrued obligations in one 
period with those of other periods. On the one 
hand, the amounts certified during any month in- 
clude not only the regular monthly payments on 
all annuities in force at that time but also the ac- 
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crued payments on all claims newly certified or 
recertified to a higher amount during the month. 
On the other hand, the amounts do not include 
obligations which accrued for that month but 
were not certified during the month. 

To measure changes in the level of obligations 
accruing under the Railroad Retirement Act, it is 
necessary to include all amounts which are payable 
with respect to particular periods, regardless of 
the date of certification. Payments already certi- 
fied can readily be allocated to the months to 
which they apply, but the additional obligations 
which have not yet been certified can only be 
estimated. 

The estimated total accrued obligations of the 
retirement system through June 30, 1941, by fiscal 
years, is presented in table 2. 

For all types of benefit payments the accrued 
obligations through June 30, 1941, are estimated 
at $434 million. This amount is $3.8 million more 
than the total certified through that date. For 
the most part, the accrued, uncertified obligations 
have beginning dates within the fiscal year 1940- 
41. Of the total of $3.8 million of accrued obli- 
gations, $2.4 million are estimated to have accrued 
for the fiscal year 1940-41. 

Changes in total obligations from year to year 
result primarily from changes in obligations with 
respect to emsployee annuities and pensions, which 
together account for more than 96 percent of the 
current benefit payments under the retirement 
system. Total obligations for employee annuities, 
including those not yet certified, are estimated at 
$93.6 million for the fiscal year 1940-41, an in- 
crease of 12 percent over 1939-40; the comparable 
increase for the fiscal year 1939-40 over the fiscal 
year 1938-39 is estimated at 17 percent. These 
obligations will continue to increase, although at 
a decreasing rate, as long as the amount payable 
on annuities beginning to accrue exceeds the 
amount payable on those terminated by death. 

Pensioners, on the other hand, are a closed group 
which is being steadily reduced by deaths. Obliga- 
tions with respect to pensions were $23.0 million 
in 1940-41, 11 percent below the 1940 total; there 
was a 10-percent decline from 1939 to 1940. The 
percentage decrease has been larger from year to 
year, because the number of pensioners who died, 
although decreasing in absolute numbers, has 
grown in proportion to the number of living 
pensioners at the beginning of the fiscal year. 
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Lump-sum death-benefit obligations have in- 
creased from year to year, and this trend will 
continue with the increase in individual earnings 
accumulated after December 31, 1936, upon which 
the lump-sum death benefits are based. Obliga- 
tions for survivor annuities have likewise increased 
and will continue to increase for some time, 
because, although the number of new survivor 
annuities is decreasing, it is still considerably 
larger than the number of deaths among survivor 
annuitants. Obligations with respect to death- 
benefit annuities under the 1935 act have decreased 
in every year since 1938, although the estimated 
decrease in 1941 is slight. These annuities are 
payable only with respect to the death of individu- 
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als entitled to or receiving annuities under the 1935 
act, and the number of employee annuities in foree 
under that act is decreasing. Furthermore, these 
annuities terminate after 12 monthly payments, 
and the number which may be payable at any one 
time is limited accordingly. 

After all certifications have been made, the 
total number of retirement benefits of all classes 
with beginning dates prior to July 1, 1941, will be 
about 254,260. There will be about 151,259 
employee annuities, 48,540 benefits to former 
carrier pensioners, 3,000 survivor annuities, 5,850 
death-benefit annuities payable under the 1935 
act, and 45,620 lump-sum death payments pro- 
vided under the 1937 act. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Security and Other Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals during Decem- 
ber, $8.3 billion, were 4 percent higher than pay- 
ments in November and 25 percent higher than 
payments in December 1940. Total income pay- 
ments during 1941 amounted to $89.5 billion 
(table 1). Payments for each successive month 
were higher than in the previous month and the 
level reached in December indicates that the total 
for 1942 will probably exceed $100 billion. 
Further expansion in income payments depends 
primarily upon overcoming the general shortage of 
raw materials—especially metals. A considerable 
increase in employment can be expected if there 
is a substantial increase in these supplies during 
the vear. 

Compensation of employees, which accounted 
for almost two-thirds of all income payments dur- 


ing 1941, by the end of the year was running more 
than a billion a month ahead of corresponding 
months of 1940. Increased employment, higher 
wage rates, and overtime payments combined to 
bring about the increase. In the last half of 1941, 
compensation of employees was 25 percent higher 
than in the same period of 1940, while civil non- 
agricultural employment was 11 percent higher 
than in the comparable period of 1940, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Reports to 
that Bureau show that both average hourly earn- 
ings and weekly hours in factories increased dur- 
ing 1941, and the Department of Agriculture 
reports that farm wage rates were considerably 
higher than in 1940. However, the increase in 
compensation of employees was not distributed 
evenly among all workers, and there is also evi- 


Chart 1.—Income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-December 1941 
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dence of dislocation of employment in certain 
areas and industries. 

During the last 3 months of 1941, the number of 
unemployed persons (including relief workers), 
has been slightly below 4 million, according to the 
WPA Monthly Report of Unemployment. Un- 
employment compensation payments for Decem- 
ber were higher than November payments in 
every State except Hawaii; for the country as a 
whole, the payments showed a 32-percent increase. 
Lay-offs due to material shortages and curtailment 
orders were significant in a few highly industrial- 
ized States, while seasonal reductions in construc- 
tion, logging, canning, and certain manufacturing 
industries were important factors in the rise in 
claims and payments in most States. 

Entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royal- 
ties, which together accounted for about one-fifth 
of all income payments in 1941, continued to 
show the largest relative increases over correspond- 
ing months of 1940. During the last quarter of 
1941 these payments were more than a third 
higher than for the last quarter of 1940, and in 
December 1941 were 38 percent above the corres- 
ponding month of 1940. 

The aggregate amount of social insurance and 


related payments during 1941 was slightly below 
the comparable figure for 1940. The sharp drop 
in unemployment compensation payments during 
1941 was almost offset by increased payments 
under the retirement programs. an 
increase in unemployment compensation benefits 
in December 1941 caused total social insurance 
and related payments for that month to show an 
increase over December 1940. 

In December 1941, work and direct relief pay- 
ments showed an increase over November but 
were below payments for December 1940. 


However, 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Employment 


Total wages and salaries for the third quarter 
of 1941, as estimated by the Department of 
Commerce, amounted to $15.3 billion (table 2), 
It is estimated that $12.8 billion or 84 percent of 
this amount was paid to workers in employment 
covered by the old-age and survivors insurance 
and the railroad retirement programs; the former 
accounted for 79, and the latter for 4.5 percent 
of all pay rolls. The major part of the employ- 
ment covered by these retirement programs is 
also covered by State unemployment compensa- 
tion and the railroad unemployment insurance 


Table 1.—Income peyments in the continental United States, by specified period, 1936-41 ' 


[In millions; data corrected to Feb. 10, 1942] 

















| Entre- als —_ Social 
| Compen- | preneuria Jividends —s sil caaaenaes —~ 
Year and month ? | Total sation of |income,net, and Work Dueck =| insurance | Veterams 
. : : : relief * relief § and related bonus 
employees?) rents, and | interest payments ¢ 
royalties . 
Calendar year: | | | 
i a ce $68, 115 $39, 77 $13, 533 | $9, 700 | $2, 15: $672 $856 $1, 427 
aR 72, 213 44, 344 14, 586 | 9, 762 | 1, 639 837 917 128 
Sintecsinnadata 66, 584 40, 832 | 13, 139 8, 026 | 2, 004 1, 008 1, 428 57 
i shwinihirnaaiintcina 71, 016 44, 067 13, 831 8, 648 | 1, 870 1, 070 1, 496 34 
RR 75, 706 | 47, 847 14, 384 | 9, 085 | 1, 577 1, 096 1, 689 28 
1941__ 89, 483 58, 867 7,004 9, 561 | 1, 214 1, 113 1, 621 13 
1940 
December __..._- ; 6, 681 4, 305 1, 258 | 763 | 128 93 132 2 
| 
1941 
TEE 6, 821 4, 421 | 1, 263 765 131 | 06 143 2 
February. 6, 917 | 4, 545 | 1, 244 768 125 96 138 1 
aT 6, 978 | 4, 590 1, 254 771 126 O88 138 l 
Eos icinvacnwan We. 7,030 | 4, 636 | 1, 269 778 121 on 132 1 
i ae | 7, 216 | 4, 795 | 1, 208 777 116 93 136 1 
ae | 7, 375 | 4, 943 | 1,314 785 104 93 13 l 
A 7, 454 | 5, 002 | 1, 344 | 795 86 | 90 136 1 
A _ ae | 7, 656 | 5, 070 | 1, 482 | 800 | 80 | 90 | 133 l 
September... __.-- 7,790 | 5, 089 | 1, 507 804 | 79 so 131 1 
_ |e 7, 898 | 5, 162 | 1, 622 812 | 81 | w 130 1 
November_......__. &, 020 5, 212 1, 667 S41) 79 | 0 131 l 
December &, 328 5, 402 | 1,7 869 86 | 92 138 1 
| | 
1 Compensation of employees, entrepreneurial income, net rents, and royal- ‘ Payments to recipients under the 3 Federal assistance programs and 
ties, and dividends and interest adjusted for seasonal variation. eneral relief, and the value of surplus-food stamps issued by the Surplus 
1 For annual and monthly figures 1929-40, see the Bulletin, August 1941, Marketing Administration under the food stamp plan. 


table 1, pp. 74-76. 
3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for employee contributions 

to social insurance and related programs. Includes industrial pensions. 

of persons employed by the CCC, NYA, and WPA. 


4 Earn Excludes 
earnings rsons employed on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in the column ‘“‘Compensation 
of employees.”’ 
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* Represents payments under programs of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, 
workmen’s compensation, State unemployment compensation, and railroad 
unemployment Eeeovenes. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 
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Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered 
by selected social insurance and retirement systems 
in proportion to all wages and salaries, by quarter, 


January 1940-September 1941 ' 
[Data corrected to Feb. 10, 1942] 





| Pay rolls covered by 
unemployment in- 
surance programs ? 


Pay rolls covered by 
| retirement programs 





| all 





i aio, Tat ae 
| wages le ; 
Year and ny | Old- State | Rail- 
quarter < | age ; unem- | road 
sala- | end Rail- how - 
ries? | | road | eS 
Total | sur- retire- | Total | ment | ploy- 
| Vivors | nent | com- | ment 
| insur- : | pensa- | insur- 
ance ¢ | 


tion 5 | ance 





Amount (in millions) 


; | | 
1940 total $48, 231 ($38, 567 ($36, 200 |$2, 268 \s34, 710 \$32, 442 $2, 268 











Jan.-Mar 11,397 | 9,100 | 8,561 848 | 8,030 | 7,482 548 
Apr.-June 11,757 | 9,258 | 8,707 551 | 8,289) 7,738 551 
July-Sept 11,995 | 9,477 | 8,895 582 8,618 | 8,036 582 
Oct.-Dee 13, 082 | 10,723 | 10, 136 587 | 9,773 | 9, 186 587 
| 

1941 | } | 
Jan-Mar 13, 336 | 10,837 | 10,253} 584] 9,395) 8,811 | 584 
Apr.-June 14,523 | 11,844 11,212] 632) 10,482) 9,850 | 632 
July-Sept 15, 253 | 12,764 | 12,079 685 | 11,535 | 10, 850 | 685 

Percent of all wages and salaries 

1940 total 100. 0 80. 0 75.3 4.7 72.0 67.3 4.7 
Jan.-Mar 100. 0 79.9 75.1 4.8 70. 5 65.7 | 4.8 
Apr.-June 100. 0 78.7 74.0 4.7 70. 5 65.8 4.7 
July-Sept 100. 0 79.0 74.2 4.8 71.8 67.0 4.8 
Oct.-Dec 100. 0 82.0 77 4.5 74.7 70. 2 | 4.5 

1941 
Jan.-Mar 100. 0 81.3 76.9 4.4 70.4 66.0 4.4 
Apr.-June 100. 0 81. ¢ 77.2 4.4 72.2 67.8 4.4 
July-Sept 100. 0 83.7 79,2 4.5 75.6 71.1 | 4.5 





1 For annual data for 1937-40 on pay rolls covered by civil-service, State and 
local government and public education, and Army and Navy retirement 
systems, see the Bulletin, &« pt mber 1941, pp. 77-78. 

2 Represents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in 
continental United States and, in addition, Army and Navy pay rolls in all 
other areas. Includes employee contributions to social insurance and retire- 
ment programs. Data furnished by the U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

+ Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii, estimated at $94-98 million for 1940. 

‘ Represents taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages in excess of 
$3,000 earned in employment covered by program 

5 Represents total wages and salaries earned in covered employment. 


programs. An estimated 11.5 billion, or 76 
percent of ail wages and salaries, was paid to 
workers in employment covered by the State 
unemployment insurance and the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance programs. Pay rolls in em- 
ployment covered by the State unemployment 
insurance programs amounted to 71 percent of all 
wages and salaries, while the comparable figure 
for the railroad unemployment insurance program 
is 4.5 percent. 

Significant increases have occurred in the 
proportion of all wages and salaries earned in 
employments covered by these retirement and 
unemployment insurance programs. The per- 
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centage increase in pay rolls for employment 
covered by the retirement programs from the third 
quarter of 1940 to the third quarter of 1941 was 
35 percent, while that for the unemployment 
insurance programs was 34 percent. Total 
wages and salaries increased 27 percent over this 
period. As a result the pay rolls for employment 
covered by the two retirement programs repre- 
sented 79 percent of all wages and salaries in the 
third quarter of 1940 as compared with 84 percent 
for the same quarter of 1941, while for the unem- 
ployment insurance programs the proportion rose 
from 72 to 76 percent. This increase in the per- 
centage of wages and salaries received by em- 
ployees in covered employment is the result both 
of increased employment and of higher wage rates. 
The number of workers earning wages taxable for 
old-age and survivors insurance during the third 
quarter of 1941 was 35.2 million as compared 
with 29.7 million for the third quarter of 1940. 
It is probable that many workers were newly 
entering covered employment during this period. 
There was an increase of approximately 30 percent 
in the number of employee accounts established 
under the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram in 1941 as compared with 1940. These 
changes would indicate that not only are some 
covered workers accumulating wage credits in 
larger amounts than previously but that many 
additional workers are building up wage credits 
under these social insurance programs. 

In spite of the shifting of many workers from 
private industry to service in the armed forces and 
to work in Government arsenals, navy yards, and 
other Government establishments, the increased 
industrial activity due to defense operations will 
undoubtedly result in further increases in the 
amount and probably in the proportion of all 
wages and salaries paid to workers in employment 
covered by the old-age and survivors insurance and 
railroad retirement programs, and by the unem- 
ployment insurance programs. 


Social Insurance and Related Payments 


The amount of payments and the number of 
beneficiaries under the five social insurance and 
related programs for which monthly data are 
available are presented in tables 3 and 4. These 
five programs in December accounted for 40 per- 
cent of all social insurance and related payments 
as estimated by the Department of Commerce. 
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Payments under the five programs during 
December amounted to $55.4 million, 16 percent 
more than in November and 1 percent above 
December 1940. The increase from November to 
December is the first rise in 7 months. The 
reversal of the downward trend is due to larger 
payments under the unemployment insurance pro- 
grams during December. The increase over De- 
cember 1940, however, reflects the continued 
growth of payments under the retirement pro- 
grams, for while unemployment insurance pay- 
ments in December 1941 were $4.5 million less 
than in December 1940, payments under the re- 
tirement programs increased $4.9 million during 
this period. 

During 1941, total payments under the five 


programs amounted to $654.7 million, 15 percent 
below the 1940 level. This decrease, the first in 
5 years, is due entirely to a decline of $176 million 
in unemployment compensation payments; pay- 
ments under the retirement programs increased 
over the same period by $63.4 million. 

Increases over November in the amount of pay- 
ments and in the number of continued claims under 
the State unemployment compensation laws oc- 
curred in every State during December. The 
amount of payments increased 32 percent, while 
the average weekly number of beneficiaries receiy- 
ing such payments increased 11 percent. How- 
ever, payments were 9.8 percent below those of 
December 1940, while the number of beneficiaries 
decreased 22 percent. It is expected that redue- 


Table 3.—Payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by specified period, 1936-41! 


{In thousands] 





















































| Retirement and survivor payments , 
SC oS Se Pe ee Unemployment insurance 
| | , Refunds payments 
Survivor payments under 
F he Civi 
| | Monthly retirement — el O ceten _—. 
Y | payment ? | Monthly pay- ‘Game , 
ear and month Total ments Lump-sum payments mission Stete un- need 
0 Ok ea a ee ee: Se ee a to em- employ oral 
l jloyees | ment ee" 
. — ‘ : a : Total ment 
; Railroad; Civil — Railroad F Railroad; Civil | leaving com pen- 
Social a Social cateee Social es Prenat sage poses . Insur- 
Security Retire- Service Security Retire- Security Re tire- Service | service § sation pes 
Act 3 ment Com- ¢ | ment 7 ment Com- laws ry 
Act Act‘ |missions} ACt*® | acts | Act Act‘ mission § Act 
| 
Calendar year 
$59, 372 | $56, 377 $683 | $51, 630 $2 $4,062 | $2,864 $131 $131 
«RR 105, 429 99, 818 40, 001 53, 694 evel 444 $1, 278 | 4, 401 3,479 2, 132 2, 132 
1938 _. 569, 367 | 169, 640 96,749 | 56,118 1,400 | 10,478 | 291 | 4,604 | 3,326 | 396,401 | 396, 401 
1939_____. -| 626,270 | 187,837 |........- 107,282 | 58, 331 1,451 | 13,895 | 1,926) 4,952 | 2,846 | 435, 587 | 429, 820 $5, 767 
1940. - 765, 809 | 226, 533 | $21,242 | 114,167 | 62,019 | $7,617 | 1,448 | 11,734] 2,496) 5,810 | 3,277 | 535,990 | 520,110 15,889 
1041... see. 654, 717 | 289, 914 , 669 | 119,912 | 64,932 | 24,924) 1,560 | 13,326) 3,421 | 6,170 | 4,616 | 360,187 | 345,652 | 14, 535 
i ' | 
1940 | 
| | | 
cS 54, 875 | 21, 296 3, 304 9, 695 5,288 | 1, 280 | 124 | 982 | 206 417 286 | 33,293 | 30,887 2, 406 
| 
1941 
January. _.___ 64,840 | 21,929 | 3,603 | 9,739) 5,312] 1,393 | 120} 1,063 | 221 478 266 | 42,645 | 39,270 3, 375 
February... 59, 859 22, 532 3, 757 9, 899 5, 307 1, 602 124 | 1, 225 187 | 431 259 37, 068 4, 611 2, 457 
March_____ 59,371 | 23,194 4, 030 9, 792 5, 360 1, 762 125 1, 241 226 | 658 324 35, 853 33, 608 2, 245 
oyes-------- 52,344 | 23,595| 4,185 | 9,960 5,392 | 1,828 130 1, 111 411 578 301 | 28,448 | 26, 908 1, 450 
a7 ........ 56,486 | 23, 680 4, 386 10, 003 5,401 | 1,928 133 1, 080 367 382 384 32, 422 1, 574 S48 
June___._ 55,330 | 23,950 4, 530 9, 973 5,387 | 2,020 135 1, 026 242 637 373 | 31,007 | 30, 530 71 
July_.__. | 54,451 | 24,466) 4,759) 9,964) 5.418 | 2,160 131 1, 179 317 538 337 | 29,648 | 29, 293 355 
August. 52,054 | 24, 537 4,945 9,999 5,406 2, 264 133 1, 155 | 27 357 is4 27, 033 6, 483 50) 
September 48,915 | 24,906 5,07 10, 081 5. 452 2, 326 132 O86 251 605 455 23, 554 22, 942 612 
October - 47,935 | 25,390 5, 289 10, 114 5, 462 2, 444 134 1, 100 303 DAS is4 22, 061 21, 430 631 
November _____ 47,715 | 25, 551 5,439 | 10,199 5, 516 2, 523 129 1, 029 256 460 489 | 21,675 | 21, 066 609 
December... 55, 417 26, 184 5, 673 10, 189 5, 519 2, 674 | 134 1, 131 362 502 160 28, 773 27, 847 926 
! Payments to individual beneficiaries under programs; data exclude cost annuities to date of death paid to survivors. Data for calendar years 1936-39 


estimated on basis of data for fiscal years. For discussion of benefits and 
beneficiaries under the Civil Service Retirement Act, see the Bulletin, 
April 1941, pp. 29-42. 

¢ Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent widow's benefits, widow's current 
benefits, parent’s benefits, and orphan’s benefits. Distribution by type 
of benefit partly estimated for 1940. 


S eeemeatien. For detailed data see tables in program sections of the 
t n. 
? Represent old-age retirement benefits under all acts and disability retire- 
ment benefits under Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts. 
3 Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment; represent primary benefits, wife’s benefits, and 
benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. Distribution by type of benefit 





partly estimated for 1940. 

* Amounts, including retroactive payments, certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment, minus cancelations, during month ended on 20th 
calendar day through November 1941; for December 1941, amounts certified 
from November 21 through December 31. Monthly payments to survivors 
include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 

h-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

§ Principally payments under civil-service retirement and disability fund 
but includes also ents under Canal Zone retirement and disability 
fund and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability fund administered by 
the Civil Service Commission. Lump-sum payments include accrued 
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7 Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment; repre- 
sent payments at age 65 for 1937-August 1939, payments with respect to 
deaths of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940, for entire period, and, begin- 
ning January 1940, payments with respect to deaths of covered workers 
after Dec. 31, 1939. Pavmente at age 65 totaling $651,000 in 1937, $4.7 million 
in 1938, and $4.6 million in 1939 are not survivor payments 

* Amount of checks issued, reported by State agencies to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

* Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Retirement Board 
to disbursing officers of the Treasury in same city. 
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tions in employment due to seasonal factors and to 
curtailment orders will cause further increases 
both in the amount of payments and in the num- 
ber of beneficiaries. Payments made during 
December 1941 to beneficiaries under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act increased 52 per- 
cent over payments in November, while the num- 
ber of beneficiaries increased 67 percent. These 
increases were due to an accelerated seasonal 
reduction in maintenance-of-way employment. 
Both the amounts certified in December for 
monthly retirement payments under the Social 
Security Act and the number of beneficiaries 
increased about 4 percent from November. The 
changes from December 1940 were much greater— 
payments increased 72 percent and the number of 
beneficiaries, 84 percent. Retirement payments 
and the number of retirement beneficiaries under 
the and the railroad retirement 
programs in December each showed a change of 
less than 1 percent from the November figures, 
and only about 5 percent from December 1940. 
Payments made to monthly retirement bene- 


civil-service 


Chart 2.—Payments under selected social insurance 
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ficiaries under the Social Security Act during 
1941 amounted to $55.7 million, more than 2% 
times the payments made during 1940. Similar 
payments made under the older civil-service and 
railroad retirement systems showed much less 
change for the same period, each increasing about 
5 percent. 

Survivors of workers insured under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program received month- 
ly payments of $2.7 million in December, more 
than twice the amounts paid in December 1940. 
The number of beneficiaries receiving such pay- 
ments showed an increase of 118 percent over the 
number for December 1940. 

Approximately 665,000 individuals received 
monthly benefits amounting to $24.2 million and 
9,900 received lump-sum payments amounting to 
$2.0 million under the retirement and survivor 
programs during December. Monthly benefi- 
ciaries under the old-age and survivors insurance 
programs totaled 440,000 and included 204,000 
retired workers, the wives of 58,000 of these 
workers, 14,000 of their children who were under 
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18, and 164,000 survivors of deceased workers 
or annuitants. These beneficiaries represent ap- 
proximately 277,000 families. The 225,000 bene- 
ficiaries receiving monthly retirement payments 
under the railroad retirement and civil-service 
programs represent the number of families receiving 
benefits, inasmuch as no supplementary benefits 
areprovided under these programs. 


Retirement and Disability Systems Adminis- 
tered by the Civil Service Commission 


The data presented in tables 3 and 4 relating 
to the payments and beneficiaries under programs 
administered by the Civil Service Commission rep- 
resent figures for the civil-service, the Canal Zone, 
and the Alaska Railroad Retirement systems. 

A total of $64.9 million was paid during 1941 to 
annuitants of these three retirement and disability 
systems (table 5). The major part (98.5 percent) 
of this*"amount was paid to annuitants under the 


Civil Service Retirement Act; payments under the 
Panama Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad Retire. 
ment Acts accounted for only 1.4 and 0.1 percent 
of the total, respectively. A comparison of the 
payments made during 1941 with those for 1949 
shows that the largest relative increase, 30 per- 
cent, occurred in payments under the Alaska 
Railroad system; payments under the Canal Zone 
system increased 11 percent and those under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, only 6.8 percent, 
These changes reflect the relative length of time 
the three programs have been in operation; the 
larger increases are associated with the newer 
programs. 

The annuitants on the roll in December 194] 
under all three systems numbered 69,000. This 
represents an increase over the December 1940 
figure of 4.7 percent. As 98.9 percent of all an- 
nuitants were receiving payments under the civil- 
service system, the increase represents primarily 


Table 4.—Individuals receiving payments under selected social insurance and retirement programs, by month, 
December 1940-December 1941 


{In thousands] 
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ico ciel oe ins beneficiaries 

Monthly retirement ' : ee Separated 

beneficiaries Survivor beneficiaries employees 

be ee receiving 

j refunds 

Year and montb Monthly a polailiaiacdes under the ‘ 
ore beneficiaries Lump-sum beneficiaries ¢ Civil | anenn Railroad 
ae roac Civil Oe ate. =e Service + Unemploy- 
—— . | Retire- Service Commis , —— ment 
‘ Act i> ment |Commis-| gojaj Railroad Social | Railroad) Civil sion * eatic Insurance 
Act? sion? | security | Retire- | security | Retire- | Service eae Act ll 
” Met s } ment | “act? ment | Commis- ~— 
| Acté ‘ Act sion # 
| | 
150. 6 146.0 65.2 75.1 | 3.3 | 7.3 1.0 0.6 1.6 | 666. f 73.7 
| | 
| | 

164.8 146.4 65.5 | 83.3 3.3 7.8 | 1.0 i) 1.7 825.7 77.6 
175.0 147.3 65.5 | 92.9 3.3 | 9.1 | 8] 5 | 1.7 806. 4 63.2 
190.7 147.6 66.1 101. 2 3.3 9.1} 1.0 | 7 1.9 761.7 55.6 
200. 8 148. 1 66.3 108.7 3.4 8.2 | 1.7 | .6 2.0 589. 6 38. 5 
211.1 148.9 66.8 115.8 3.4 | 7.9 | 1.5 | 4 2.5 659. 0 20.7 
eee 218.8 149.6 66.9 122.4 3.4 7.4] 1.0 6 2.6 682. 9 11.4 
229. 0 150. 2 7.1 129.9 3.5 8. 6 | 1.3 6 2.5 611.1 10.0 
239. 2 150. 6 | 67.5 137.1 3.5 8.5 ag 5 3.3 571.9 12.0 
7.7 151.3 7.5 142.7 3.6 7.2 1.0) 7 3.0 493.4 13.2 
257.5 151.8 7.8 149.9 3.6 8.0 1.1} .46 3.4 430. { 12.9 
265. 7 152. 5 68.4 156.0 3.6 7.5 1.0 .5 4.3 470.4 13.4 
276. 4 152.9 68.6 | 163.6 3.6 8.2 | 1.2 5 3.5 23. ( 22.4 
! Primary beneficiaries and their wives and children, for whom monthly as of 20th of the month. Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit 


benefits were certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. Dis- 
tribution by type of benefit partly estimated for 1940. 

2 Employee annuitants and pensioners on roll as of 20th of the month; 
includes disability annuitants. 

3 Annuitants under Civil Service, Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts; represents age and disability retirements, voluntary and involun- 
ears’ service, and involuntary separations after 
* service. Figures not adjusted for suspension of annui- 
ties of persons who have returned to work in the War and Navy Departments 
=e the National Defense Act of June 28, 1940, numbering 549 in December 
1941. 

4 Widows, parents, and orphans for whom monthly benefits were certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. Distribution by type of 
benefit partly estimated for 1940. 

§ Widows receiving survivor benefits under joint and survivor elections and 
next of kin receiving death-benefit annuities for 12 months; number on roll 
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annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-bene- 
fit annuity are counted as 1. 

* Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made to survivors; for railroad retirement beneficiaries, 
number certified in month ending on 20th calendar day. 

? Represents deceased wage earners whose survivors recei 
under either 1935 or 1939 act. 

* See footnote 3 for programs covered. Represents employees who died 
before retirement age and annuitants with unexpended balances whose 
survivors received payments. 

* See footnote 3 for programs covered. 

© Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated in 
calendar weeks ended within month. 

1! Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
, month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 14 consecutive 

ays. 
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Table 5.—Annuitants on the roll of the three retirement and disability systems administered by the Civil Service 
Commission, and annuity payments, by month, December 1940-December 1941 


















































Annuitants on the roll 
- — ay 4 payments? 
a na P Alaska (in thousands) 
Total Civil service Canal Zone Railroad 
Year and 
month | 
Invol- Invol- F Invol- -_ 
nant 4 Dis- Civil Alaska 
Total | Age! ability ores d Total | Age ability pm dl Total | Age *| abil- ry Total®} Age’ | Total | serv- o— Rail- 
| tion? tion ? HY | ration 4 ice road 
1940 | | 
December. .| 65,248 | 46,785 | 16,384 | 2,079 | 64, 525 46,301 | 16,184 | 2,040| 648 | 426 184 38 75 58 |$5, 288 |$5,200 | $72 $7 
| | 
1941 | | 
January 65,547 | 47,007 | 16,453 | 2,087 | 64,815 | 46, 516 | 16, 251 2, 048 657 433 186 38 75 58 | 5,312 | 5,233 73 6 
February 65,510 | 46,948 | 16, 483 2,079 | 64, 782 46,458 | 16,283 | 2,041 651 430 184 37 77 60 | 5,307 | 5, 228 73 6 
March 66,111 | 47,319 | 16,703 | 2,089 | 65,372 | 46,823 | 16, 498 2, 051 660 435 188 7 7 61 | 5,360 | 5,279 73 8 
April... 66, 254 | 47,390 | 16,783 | 2,081 | 65,510 | 46,889 | 16,578 | 2,043| 665| 440| 188 37 79 61 | 5,392 | 5,310 76 6 
May.. 66,812 | 47,778 | 16,948 | 2,086 | 66,060 | 47,272 16,740 | 2,048 672 444 191 37 80 62 | 5,401 | 5,319 75 7 
June 66,871 | 47,824 | 16,975 | 2,072 | 66,118 | 47,316 | 16,768 | 2,034 672 446 189 37 81 62 | 5,387 | 5,305 75 7 
July 67,068 | 47,932 | 17,061 | 2,075 66, 307 | 47,419 | 16,851 2, 037 677 448 192 7 84 65 | 5,417 | 5,333 76 8 
pn tee 67,495 | 48,206 | 17,214 | 2,075 | 66,729 | 47,686 | 17,005| 2,038| 631| 454| 191/ 36| 85] 66) 5,406| 5,323| 76 7 
September..| 67,486 | 48,180 | 17,238 | 2,068 | 66,720 | 47,659 | 17,030 | 2,031 681 | 455/ 190} 36 85 66 | 5,453 | 5,368 78 7 
October 67,828 | 48,414 | 17,351 | 2,063 | 67,056 | 47,889 | 17,141 | 2,026] 686] 458| 192} 36/ 86 67 | 5,463 | 5,377 78 B 
November..| 68,427 | 48,811 | 17,547 2,069 | 67,652 | 48,283 | 17,337 2, 032 686 459 191 | 36 | 89 | 69 | 5,516 | 5,430 77 9 
December. -| 68, 648 | 48,933 | 17,645 | 2,070 | 67,874 | 48,405 | 17,436 | 2,083 | 686 | 460 | 190; 36) 88 | 68 | 5,519 | 5,434 77 § 
| | j 














1 See footnotes 4, 5, and 7 
2 After 15 years or more of service and at least 45 years of age. 

1 Includes persons whose annuities were suspended under National Defense 
Act of June 28, 1940, because of reemployment in War or Navy Department. 
‘Includes voluntary and involuntary retirement after 30 years’ service. 

§ Includes voluntary and involuntary retirement after 30 years’ service and 
voluntary retirement after 25 years’ service. 


the change in number of annuitants under this 
system. The number of annuitants under the 
Canal Zone system was 4.4 percent greater than 
in December 1940, while there was a 17.3-percent 
increase in the number of annuitants under the 
Alaska Railroad system. 

Both the number of employees who had retired 
under the age-and-service provisions of the laws 
and the number retired for disability increased 
from January to December under all three pro- 
grams; the largest relative increases occurred in 
the number retiring on account of disability. 
The number of annuitants on the roll who had 
been involuntarily separated from employment 
remained fairly stable during the year, although 
it was slightly smaller at the end of the year. 


6 Difference between total and age annuitants represents disability annui- 
tants except for 1 involuntary separation each month. 

7 Includes voluntary retirements after 30 years’ service. 

* Net payments, including retroactive payments, adjusted for cancelations 
and refunds during period; include amounts of accrued annuities to 
estates of deceased annuitants. Total payments for 1941 were as follows: 
civil service, $63,939,000; Canal Zone, $907,000; Alaska Railroad, $87,000. 


Source: U. 8. Civil Service Commission, Retirement Division. 


Important changes were made toward the end 
of 1941 and early in 1942 in the legal provisions 
under which the civil-service and the Canal Zone 
systems operate. The amendments become ef- 
fective in 1942 and therefore do not affect the data 
presented. The amendments to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act are discussed below. The amend- 
ments to the Panama Canal Zone Retirement Act 
(Public, No. 347, 77th Cong.) (1) allow members 
of the system to make voluntary contributions 
(not to exceed 20 percent of annual basic salary) 
for the purchase of an additional annuity and (2) 
allow retirants to elect a reduced annuity at the 
time of retirement with the provision that upon 
death of the annuitant payment of an annuity is 
to be made to a designated beneficiary. 


Amendments to the Civil Service Retirement Act* 


On January 24, 1942, the President approved a 
bill amending the Civil Service Retirement Act.' 


* Prepared in the Division of Coordination Studies and the Office of the 
Actuary. 

1 Public, No. 411, 77th Cong. For analysis of act before this amendment, 
see Reticker, Ruth, “Benefits and Beneficiaries Under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act,’’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 4 (April 1941), pp. 29-42. 

While this issue of the Bulletin was in press, bills to revise provisions for 
coverage of elective officers and certain high appointive positions were under 
consideration by Congress. Any amendments enacted will be summarized 
subsequently. 
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This amendment broadens the coverage of the 
act; introduces more flexible age and service re- 
quirements for optional retirement; increases an- 
nuities for employees in the middle and higher 
salary brackets by the addition of a third formula 
for computation of minimum benefits; establishes a 
higher rate of employee contributions, which 
ultimately will increase the amount of an annuity 
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computed under the purchasable plan; provides a 
uniform age for automatic retirement of all except 
a few minor groups; provides deferred annuities 
for employees separated from the service after 5 
years’ employment; and revises some provisions 
relating to refunds, optional deposits, and rede- 
posits. 

Coverage.—The coverage of the act is materially 
extended by including all officers and employees 
in the executive, judicial, and legislative branches 
of the United States Government and all officers 
and employees of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia who are not subject to 
another governmental retirement system. How- 
ever, the President has the power to exclude from 
coverage any officer or employee in the executive 
service ‘‘whose tenure of office or employment is 
intermittent or of uncertain duration.”’ Employees 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
whose tenure of employment is temporary or of 
uncertain duration, are specifically excluded, and 
employees of the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol with similar tenure may be excluded. 
Furthermore, members and certain employees of 
the legislative branch are covered only at their 
option; current members and employees must 
signify their intention of coming under the 
act within the calendar year 1942; subsequently, 
such notice must be given within 6 months of 
taking the oath of office or entering upon service. 

The exclusion of officers and employees subject 
to another retirement system, like the similar 
provision in the previous act, will affect persons 
now covered by the special contributory retire- 
ment systems for firemen, policemen, and teachers 
in the District of Columbia, for officers of the 
Foreign Service of the Department of State, for the 
civilian teachers of the United States Naval 
Academy, and for employees of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Alaska Railroad, and the 
Panama Canal Zone. Judges of the United States 
courts, justices of the Supreme Court, and the 
Hawaiian judiciary, and members of other non- 
contributory systems, such as the various military 
services, including the Army and Navy Nurse 
Corps and commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service and of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, will also be excluded. 

Persons brought under the act by the amend- 
ments are entitled to credit for their past periods 
of Government service in determining their eligi- 
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bility to and amount of retirement annuity. The 
annuity includes an amount representing Govern. 
ment contributions for these periods of service, 
Unless the employee makes a deposit with accrued 
interest at 4 percent to cover this past service, 
however, the portion of the annuity based on the 
employee’s contribution is reduced by the amount 
which would have been purchased by such deposit. 

Contribution rate—Between January 24 and 
June 30, 1942, deductions from salaries of persons 
covered will be made at the former rate of 3.5 
percent. Effective July 1, 1942, the rate will be 
5 percent. 

Retirement.—The automatic retirement age for 
those who have served at least 15 years —formerly 
set at age 65 or 62 for two-thirds of the covered 
workers—is made uniform at 70 years? for all 
groups except elective officers, employees of the 
judicial branch, and certain employees of the legis- 
lative branch, who are not subject to automatic 
retirement. Provision is made for voluntary re- 
tirement at the full annuity between ages 62 
and 70 after 15 years’ service, or from age 60 
after 30 years’ service. This election may be made 
by the employee or, except for several minor 
groups, by the head of his department, with suita- 
ble safeguards to the employee’s interests. Solely 
at his option, an employee who has reached age 
55 after 30 years of service may elect retirement 
on a reduced annuity. 

Increased recognition is given in the amended 
act to the problem of persons who spend only part 
of their working lifetime in Government service 
through the provision that individuals who are 
separated after 5 or more years of service must 
leave on deposit salary deductions made since 
January 24, 1942. A deferred annuity beginning 
at age 62 is provided, with the amount being deter- 
mined only from the basic formula of Plan I in- 
cluding the portion provided by Government con- 
tributions. In addition, for involuntary separa- 
tions without cause the minimum annuity pro- 
visions are applicable. Persons involuntarily sep- 
arated not for cause may choose to receive an 
immediate annuity beginning at age 55 equal to the 
present worth of a deferred annuity at age 62. In 


? Employment of persons who have reached age 70 and have had 15 years 
of service may still be maintained by Executive Order or, in certain cases of 
special qualifications, by the appointing authority. By Executive Order 
dated January 30, 1942, persons appointed by the President are exempt from 
automatic separation because of age for a iperiod not exceeding their unexpired 
term, and all employees in the execut ve branch who reach age 70 before 
April 1, 1942, are exempt from such separation until April 30, 1942 
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computing these annuities, interest after separation 
from service is allowed on the employee’s account 
at the rate of 3 percent compounded annually until 
the beginning of the annuity. The extent of the 
protection afforded by this provision will vary 
greatly for different individuals; in many cases of 
relatively short service, the amount of the deferred 
annuity will be small. 

No change was made in the provisions for 
disability retirement. The provisions for volun- 
tary contributions to increase annuities also 
remain unchanged. 

As before, no coordination is provided between 
the benefits of the civil-service system and those 
of the old-age and survivors system of the Social 
Security Act. In some instances, individuals 
coming to Government service from private em- 
ployment will suffer reduction in, or loss of, their 
social insurance protection, and individuals leaving 
Government service will be handicapped in ob- 
taining or reobtaining insured status. In other 
instances double retirement benefits will result, 
which may even exceed the individual’s regular 
rate of earnings. Nor does the amended act pro- 
vide for survivors’ benefits comparable to those of 
the old-age and survivors insurance program. 
Since January 1940, any employee retiring under 
the age provisions has been allowed to elect a lower 
annuity during his lifetime in order that, after his 
death, his widow or other beneficiary may receive 
an annuity during her lifetime. This provision 
remains unchanged. 

Amount of annuities.—In addition to Plans I 
and II, by which benefits were formerly computed 
and which are heavily weighted in favor of low- 
salaried groups, another method of computing 
benefits is introduced. This minimum provides 
that the annuity payable with respect to age, in- 
voluntary separation without cause, or disability 
retirement shall not be less than one-seventieth of 
the “best 5-consecutive year’ average annual 
salary times the number of years of service not 
exceeding 35. While the use of the new formula 
will in no case reduce the benefit otherwise payable, 
it provides larger annuities than Plan II for all 
employees whose average basic salary for any 
period of 5 consecutive years exceeds $2,800 and 
also in many cases for persons with more than 30 
years of service and salaries of $2,400—$2,800. 
The increased contribution rate will, of course, 
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eventually increase the amount of an annuity 
computed under Plan I which is purchased with 
the employee’s accumulated contributions. For 
some years to come, however, since most annuities 
will be computed under Plan II, this factor will be 
of little importance. 

Refunds.—Deductions from earnings prior to 
January 24, 1942, may be refunded, with 4-percent 
compound interest (with or without tontine,’ as 
the case may be), on separation from service, when 
an immediate annuity is not payable.‘ Similar 
refunds of deductions after January 24, 1942, are 
made only for employees who have served less 
than 5 years and are therefore ineligible for a de- 
ferred annuity. Additional voluntary contribu- 
tions accumulate in full at 3-percent interest and 
may only be refunded at separation. 

Redeposits and optional deposits—Employees 
with less than 5 years’ service who obtain a refund 
for service subsequent to January 24, 1942, and 
reenter the service at a later date are required to 
redeposit the amount withdrawn (plus 4-percent 
interest from date of reentry) in order to obtain 
any benefits at subsequent retirement for age or 
disability. Employees with more than 5 years’ 
service who withdraw amounts deducted prior to 
January 24, 1942, must upon reentry upon service 
redeposit the amount (including interest) with- 
drawn, plus 3-percent interest on this amount 
during the period of absence from service, in order 
to obtain benefits based on the period of service 
covered by these sums. 

While the Civil Service Commission has issued 
one set of regulations under the new act, its pas- 
sage is so recent that further interpretation may be 
expected, particularly regarding refunds and rede- 
posits. It is as yet too soon to estimate the num- 
ber of additional employees who will be brought 
under coverage, since up to February 15 there 
had been no executive orders specifying the 
temporary employees to be excluded. 


3 Since June 1930, $1 per month (called tontine) has been deducted from the 
employee's contributions and credited to the general retirement and dis- 
ability fund; the remainder is credited to the employee’s individual account. 
Prior to January 24, 1942, the amount deposited in the individual account, 
with accrued interest at 4 percent, was refunded to all persons separated 
without an annuity, but the tontine plus interest was included in the 
amount refunded only in the case of persons separated involuntarily without 
cause or of death of employee before retirement. The recent amendment does 
not alter the provisions regarding tontine. 

* However, if this refund is taken by a person eligible for a deferred annuity 
and not redeposited subsequently (with interest), the annuity payable 
is not to be based on the period of service covered by the refund. 
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Financial and Economic Data 


The President’s budget message of January 5 
recommended appropriations under the Social 
Security Act and the Wagner-Peyser Act amount- 
ing to $554.2 million for the fiscal year 1942-43 
(table 1). This sum represents an increase of 
$82.9 million or 18 percent over corresponding 
appropriations for 1941-42. Since other Federal 
expenditures will show a relatively greater in- 
crease, the disbursements for the social security 
programs during the next fiscal year are esti- 
mated at only 0.9 percent of the 1942-43 budget, 
as compared with 1.5 percent for the current 
fiscal year and 3.4 percent for the year ended 
June 30, 1941. 

Although the President recommended some 
modification of the grants provisions of the Social 
Security Act to give more aid to the needier 
States, it is apparently not anticipated that 
such a change would affect expenditures sub- 
stantially during the fiscal year 1942-43. 

The budget figures do not make allowance for 
the change in administration of the public em- 
ployment services. Under the provisions of the 


Table 1.—Appropriations under the Social Security and 
Wagner-Peyser Acts, fiscal years 1941-42 and 1942-43 











1941-42 1942-43 
Item (actual) (estimated) 
Total. ' $471, 365,258 | $554, 224,715 
Federal Security Agency nie 459, 684, 566 542, 054, 400 
Social Security Board _- 444, 255, 000 526, 739, 600 
Salaries and expenses 25, 655, 000 26, 429, 600 
Grants to States. - 418, 600, 000 500, 310, 000 
Old-age assistance 270, 000, 000 329, 000, 000 
Aid to Soest children 74, 000, 000 86, 000, 000 
Aid to the blind__- 9, 000, 000 8, 710, 000 
Unemployment compensation adminis- 
tration. 62, 500, 000 73, 500, 000 
United States Employment Service ? 3, 100, 000 | 3, 100, 000 
| 
Public Health Service 12, 666, 286 | 12, 419, 680 
Grants to States for public-health work 11, 000, 000 | 11, 000, 000 
Disease and sanitation investigation _. 1, 666, 286 | 1, 419, 680 
Office of Education__-. 2, 763, 280 | 2, 895, 120 
Salaries and expenses 113, 280 95, 120 
Grants to States for vocational rehabilita- } 
tion... 2,650,000} 2, 800, 000 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau_--- -| 11, 570, 332 | 11, 613, 815 
Salaries and expenses 370, 332 | 413, 815 
Grants to States 11, 200, 000 | 11, 200, 000 
Maternal and child health services _- 5, 820, 000 5, 820, 000 
Services for crippled children 3, 870, 000 3, 870, 000 
Child welfare services _- 1, 510, 000 1, 510, 000 
tae we of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
110, 360 556, 500 
Salaries and expenses 110, 360 556, 500 








! Excludes expenses incurred by the Treasury Department in administra- 
tion of title II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tions Act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

2 Grants under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 


Source: The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1943. 


Wagner-Peyser Act, States and localities provided 
matching amounts approximately equal to the 
Federal grants to the States under that act. The 
proposed budget for 1942-43 includes $3.1 mil- 
lion for Federal grants to States under this 
legislation. Federal operation of these services, 
inaugurated January 1, 1942,' may necessitate 
some adjustment in the proposed appropriations, 

Total collections under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act and Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act are estimated at $1,544 million for 1942- 
43 as compared with an estimated $1,018 million 
for 1941-42 and actual collections of $789 mill- 
ion in 1940-41. It is estimated that under 
existing legislation these collections will repre- 
sent 7.9 percent of total Federal receipts for the 
current fiscal year and 8.6 percent for 1942-43, 
The budget estimates and recommendations for 
the various social security programs are discussed 
below. 

The 1942-43 budget ).5-per- 
cent increase in the appropriations for grants 
to States administered by the Social Security 
Board— $500 million as compared with the esti- 
mated $419 million for 1941-42 (table 1). Larger 
appropriations are recommended for old-age as- 
sistance and aid to dependent children in anticipa- 


contemplates a 


1 See the Bulletin, January 1942, pp. 1-3 


Table 2.—Estimates of social security trust fund opera- 
tions, fiscal years 1941-42 and 1942-43 





Item 1941-42 1942-43 


Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 





Receipts | $971, 968,013 | $1, 486, 150, 996 
Appropriation 600, 400, 000 1, 394, 100, 000 
Interest ‘ 71, 568, 013 92, 050, 996 

Expenditures | 141,313, 000 195, 210, 000 
Benefits 113, 000, 000 166, 000, 000 
Administrative expenses ___. 28, 313, 000 29, 210, 000 

Net addition to fund 830, 655, 013 1, 200, 940, 996 

Total assets of fund, June 30 | 3, 199, 957, 095 4, 490, 898, 091 

Unemployment trust fund 

Receipts - -- 1, 278, 607, 600 1, 569, 341, 081 
Deposits by States 1, 129, 900, 000 1, 386, 100, 000 
Deposits by Railroad Retirement Board 76, 800, 000 85, 900, 000 
Transfers from railroad unemployment | 

insurance administration fund '. .. | 3, 900, 000 7, 000, 000 
Interest on investments. ___. | 68, 007, 600 90, 341, 081 

Expenditures | 339, 250, 000 336, 500, 000 
Withdrawals by States | 329, 000, 000 329, 000, 000 
Benefit payments, railroad anempley- 

ment insurance account. - | 10, 250, 000 7, 500, 000 

Net addition to fund 939, 357,600 | 1, 232, 841, 081 

Total assets of fund, June 30 | 9,2 223,015,296 | 4, 455, 856, 377 





1 In accordance with amendments of Oct. 10, 1940, to the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. 


Source: The Budget of the United States}Government for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1943. 
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tion of a rise in State disbursements to be matched 
by Federal funds. Both the largest absolute 
increase ($59 million) and the largest relative 
increase (22 percent) in recommended appropria- 
tions are for old-age assistance. 

It is recommended that the 1942-43 appropria- 
tions for four of the five grants-in-aid programs 
administered by agencies other than the Social 
Security Board be maintained at the levels of 
maximum authorization provided by the Social 
Security Act. The appropriation recommended 
for grants to States for vocational rehabilitation 
under title V of the act is $2.8 million or $700,000 
less than the amount authorized. The proposed 
appropriation for disease and sanitation investiga- 
tion under title VI is about $600,000 below 
the $2 million authorization. 

The investments of the social security trust 


funds are estimated to increase by $1,770 million 
during 1941-42 and $2,524 million during 1942-43. 
Because Federal expenditures are expected to be 
financed to a larger extent than in recent years 
through borrowing, the proportion of new social 
security investments to the estimated rise in the 
public debt is expected to fall from 11.7 percent 
in 1940-41 to 8.2 percent in 1941-42 and to 6.3 
percent in 1942-43. 

The budget estimates of receipts of $1,486 
million by the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund in 1942-43 exceed by $514 
million the estimated receipts in 1941-42 (table 2). 
It is estimated that expenditures of the fund will 
increase by $54 million. The total assets of the 
trust fund are estimated at $3.2 billion as of 
June 30, 1942, and $4.5 billion as of June 30, 1943. 

The budget estimates benefit payments for 


Chart 1.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, by quarter, 1937-41 
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1942-43 at $166 million as compared with esti- 
mates of $113 million for the fiscal year 1941-42. 

The 1942-43 estimated receipts of the Federal 
unemployment trust fund exceed those for 1941-42 
by $291 million, while it is estimated that ex- 
penditures of the fund in 1942-43 will decrease 
by about $3 million; consequently, there will be 
a net addition of more than $293 million to the 
fund for that year (table 2). Total assets of the 


fund are estimated to increase more than $] 
billion—from $3.2 billion at the end of 1941-49 
to $4.5 billion a year later. 

State deposits in the unemployment trust fund 
are estimated to increase from 1941-42 to 1942-43 
by $256 million or 23 percent. 
flects an assumption that the anticipated large 
increase in pay rolls in covered industry will more 
than offset the effect of experience-rating pro- 


This estimate re. 


Table 3.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-4] 


{In millions] 





General and special accounts 


| Public debt 






































mnaatote of eant Gov- Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government | 
— — a 
| Under the Trust | 
| Under the Social Railroad ac- | 
Security Act Retirement | Excess | counts, | ~ al 
| Board receipts} ete.,’ —— = - 
Rail- (+) or | excess | Po) and | Un- | Rail- 
Period road | | sr — fund 1 survi-| ©™- | road All 
Social | retire Net ap- | | — yet bal x4 vors | PiOY= retire-| sie 
To- | secu- ment | All | To- | 4 gmin.| Propria- | | ‘Trans- All | yy a ance tal | insur- _ nt | ment ' 
tal' | rity | and |other| tal! |“\. tionsand) 44. | fers to | other pencr ance | ‘rust | ac- 
taxes?) unem- ee | wanes |, | ee vt trust | *Un" count 
loy- tive ex-| ‘oon minis-| rail- | (-) andl 
one penses | soo and | ‘f® road — 
conan? and | survi- | tive | retire-| 
grants : x- ment 
to vors in- ees] a0- | 
| | States 5} Surance : int 
| State erust coun 
| | fund 
} 
ak eit iced TMCS A MY TE —|—__—— . =— 
Calendar year: | 
_ aes $4,372) (*) () ($4,372) $8, 533 $107 $1 $8, 425 —$4, 161 +$8 —$303 $34, 407 $64 $34, 343 
6,312) $57. $93) 5,646) 8, 189) 245 $514) 2 $92) 7,336, —1, 877 +72, +1, 067) 37,279) $513) 62 $50/§ 36, 091 
Te 5, 993) 562 111| 5, 320) 8, 441) 324 343 3 142) 7,620| —2, 448 +411 +111) 39,427 862) 1, 064 76| 37,425 
eee , 485 70 115) 4,700) 9, 453 354 56 6 97) 8,430, —3, 968 +847 —607) 41,942) 1,435 ‘oo 77| 38,921 
a 6, 416) 743) 137) 5, 536) 10, 241 423, 1° 581 $7 120) 9,110, —3, 825 +195 —548; 45,025) 2,016) 1, O45 85) 40,979 
ners actos 9, 612) 887) 156) 8, 569 19, 816 483 763 10 126) 18, 433| —10, 204) —1,078| +1, 633, 57,938 2,736) 2,732 91| 52,379 
6 months ended: | | | 
December 1939_| 2,744 318) 59) 2, 367 4, 748) 186 268 4 77| 4,213; —2, 004 +139 —362; 41,942; 1,435) 1, 509 77, 38,921 
December 1940_| 3, 236 348) 70) 2,818) 5, 452! 227 311 $3) 76) 4,835) —2,216 +4197 +38 45,025) 2,016) 1,945 85 40,979 
December 1941.; 4, 579) 7] % 4, 050) 11, 806 264 413 5 78/11, 136) —7, 317 —733 +927) 57,938] 2,736 2,732 91 52,379 
i 
1940 | | 
| 
December... 741 4 31) 706, 1, 173) 19 1} 1, 153 —432 — 209 +111) 45,025) 2,016) 1,945 85. 40,979 
| i j | 
| 
i941 | | | | | | } 
January........- 372 46 1} 325) 1,142 53) 32; (@® | 10} 1,047) —771 +15 4+97| 45,877} 2,006) 1,974 85 41,812 
February 674 188 5| 481) 1,208 30) 132 1| 20} 1,025) —534 —3 —324) 46,090! 2,002) 2, 087 85 41,916 
March__. 1, 567) 4 31) 1,532) 1,400 36, (8) 1 10} 1,353} +167) —236) +1,014| 47,173] 2,161| 2.077) 85! 42,850 
April... Pe 602; 42 1] " 559) 1,352) 49, 37 1 8| 1,257, —750| +402| —200| 47,231) 2151/2117 85 42.878 
; Se ae 5Al 157 8 376 —- 35} 147 l | 1, 105 —747 — 24 —521| 47,721) 2,146 2, 254 84) 43, 237 
SSeS 1, 277) 4 23; 1,245) 1, | 17} 1 1 | 1,511 — 252 — 259 +729) 48,961) 2,381) 2,273 74 44,233 
2S el 456 7} 1} 408) 1, 640) 60) 43 I 46) 1,490) —1,185) +599 —34| 49,513) 2,371) 2,333 108) 44,701 
August. 554) 167 6| 381) 1, 687| 43) 157 1 1, 486 —1, 133 —2} +274) 50,921] 2,361 2,479 102) 45,979 
ptember 1, 136) 4 33| 1,099) 1, 875) 33 1 1 1,840; -—739| —293) —607| 51,346) 2,556) 2,479 91) 46, 220 
October.........._- | 489) 48 1| 440) 2, 126 56 43 1 32) 1,994] —1,637/ -—225| +376) 53,584) 2,546/ 2.538, 112 48,388 
ae A 730 175 5| 550) 2,024 40 166 1 1,817} —1,204) —484) —322) 55,040) 2,536 2,706 102 49,606 
December.........- } 1,214 6, 36) 1,172) 2, 544) 33 2 1 2, 508; —1,329 —328 +1, 241) 57,938) 2,736) 2,732 91 52,379 
| | | | 
! Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Includes ex- 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the Treasury for administrative expenses nses incurred by the Social Security Board in administration of the Wagner- 


are excluded from net receipts and expenditures of general and special ac- 
counts of the Treasury. These net appropriations are included here in both 
total receipts and expenditures for com nm with previous periods. 

2 Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal eas Tax Act. 

+ Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
of collections under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 


8, footnote 5). 
Based on checks cashed and returned 


4 Excludes public-debt retirement. 
to the Treasury. 

5 Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of 
Education and for disease and sanitation investigations of the Public Health 
Service (see table 4, footnote 1); also excludes grants to States for employ- 
ment service administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Such grants 
are included in ‘‘all other.” Also excludes administrative expenses incurred 
by the Treasury prior to July 1940 in administration of title II of the Social 
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*eyser Act, beginning July 1940. 

¢ Includes expenditures for administration of railroad unemployment in- 
surance, amounting to $500,000 in 1938-39, $5.0 million in 1930-40, $3.4 million 
in 1940-41, and $1,299,000 in 1941-42; also includes $3,397,000 expended since 
April 1941 for acquisition of service and compensation data of railroad workers 
in accordance with Public Res. 102, approved Oct. 9, 1940 

? Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other 
than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

* Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem 
ployment insurance account and for each State employment security agency. 

* Less than $500,000. 

%” Excludes amounts reimbursed to the Treasury for administrative ex- 
penses, which were part of transfer. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8 


Treasury. 
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yisions on the effective contribution rates under 
State laws. State withdrawals for benefit pay- 
ments are estimated at the same figure—$329 
million—for both years. 

Deposits of the Railroad Retirement Board in 
the railroad unemployment insurance account are 
estimated to increase $9 million or 12 percent. 
Railroad unemployment benefit payments are ex- 
pected to decrease from $10.2 million in 1941-42 


» 


to $7.5 million in 1942-43. 


Table 4.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for 
administrative expenses and grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, by specified period, 1940-42 ' 


[In}thousands] 





Fiscal year 1940-41) Fiscal year 1941-42 





loom Expend- Expend- 
Appro- | itures | Appro- | itures 
pria- |through| pria- | through 
tions? | Decem-| tions? | Decem- 
ber 3 ber 2 
Total $440, 804 $227,415 $463,829 | $264, 192 
Administrative expenses 27, 604 16, 139 26, 129 15, 599 
Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Board ¢ 27, 220 13, 195 25, 655 12, 237 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau 364 176 BHA 185 
Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census 110 62 110 46 
Department of the Treasury * (6 2, 706 ($ 3, 131 
Grants to States 413,200 | 211,277 | 437, 700 248, 593 
Federal Security Agency 402,000 | 206,002 426, 500 243, 076 
Social Security Board 391,000 | 200,843 | 415, 500 237, 405 
Old-age assistance 245,000 | 133, 163 | 270, 000 161, 567 
Aid to dependent children 75, 000 32, 247 74, 000 36, 883 
Aid to the blind 10, 000 3, 659 9, 000 4, 231 
Unemployment compensation 
administration 61,000 | 731,775 #2, 500 7 34, 724 
Public Healt! orv ice 
Public health work 11, 000 5, 159 11, 000 5, 671 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau 11, 200 5, 274 11, 200 5, 517 
Maternal and child healt ery 
ices 5, 820 2, 697 5, 820 2, 859 
Services for crippl children 3, 870 1,818 3, 870 1, 798 
Child welfare service 1, 510 759 1, 510 S61 
Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Se- 
curity Act, because they arer eparated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 


$113,000 was appropriated for 1940-41 and $112,000 for 1941-42 for adminis- 
tration in the Office of Education, and $2 million for 1940-41 and $2,650,000 
for 1941-42 for grants to States. For disease and sanitation investigations of 
the Public Health Service, appropriations were $1,625,000 for 1940-41 and 


$1,665,000 for 1941-42 in addition te rants to States shown in this table. 
? Excludes ur nded balance ippropriations for previous fiscal year. 
* Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. Includes expendi- 


tures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 

‘ Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of 
the act, reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. Includes amounts for 
administration of the ner-Peyser Act 

' Represents amounts expended by the Treasury in administration of title 
II of the Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, 
reimbursed to general fund of the Treasury. 

* Not available 

"Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
compensation program. Excludes grants to States for employment service 
administration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which, $3,000,000 was 
appropriated in 1940-41 and $3,100,000 in 1941-42. 






Source: Various F¢ 
] r 


deral appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U.S ry penditures). 
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Table 5.—Federal grants to States for public assistance ' 
and administration of unemployment compensation 
laws and State employment services: * Advances 
certified * by the Social Security Board to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, by specified period, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1941 


{In thousands] 
































| Public assistance —e 
October-December 1941 July-December 1941 
State ’ 
yo | Aid to Under | Under 
a | depend-  - sa Social | Wagner- 
aaah | _ ent blind | Security| Peyser 
| children Act Act 
| | 
| | 
Total _.|$73, 968. 1 |$17, 685.8 | $1, 996.4 |$33, 353.0 $1, 568.3 
Alabama. ----- . 262. 6 126. 6 9.6 346.9 32.5 
Alaska. . . 70. 4 (*) (*) 30.1 3 
Arizona. _. ; : 475.8 118.9 22. 1 103. 3 (5) 
Arkansas__.- 311.6 138.1 19.0 288. 6 22. 5 
California 9, 170. 1 903. 3 434.1 2, 660. 1 78.1 
Colorado 2, 199. 1 327.2 37.1 230.7 12.7 
Connecticut ___. 787.4 21.7 8.9 673. 8 22.9 
Delaware 46.5 33.9 (4) 107.1 6.4 
District of Columbia 144. 2 | 71.7 11.9 163. 4 (6) 
Florida : 786. 2 | 165. 4 64.1 375.1 22.0 
Georgia. _. | 694.1 135.8 30.9 496. 9 37.5 
Hawaii 36. 7 60.8 1.8 67.1 7.5 
Idaho. . 351.9 153. 6 10.0 146. 5 6.3 
Illinois 5, 706.7 | 796. 8 (*) 2, 585. 9 92.4 
Indiana 2, 059. 9 752.0 87.7 859. 6 39.6 
Iowa 1, 846.8 (*) 62.5 328. 5 29.9 
Kansas | 1,036.5 325. 0 54.8 225. 9 30.0 
Kentucky | 758. 0 (*) (*) 404. 2 32.2 
Louisiana. -- | 743. 2 | 735. 8 37.0 409.5 26.7 
Maine___- sal 485. 4 | 93. 6 41.4 215.4 9.8 
Maryland__- ‘since 482. 4 | 299. 6 23.1 391.5 20.6 
Massachusetts | 3,847.6 696. 0 44.7 | 1,539.0 48.7 
Michigan 2, 576.0 941.8 56.9 1, 790. 7 61.3 
Minnesota | 2,183.9 458.7 47.7 688. 3 31.6 
Mississippi | 384. 6 68. 6 20. 1 242.7 24.7 
Missouri 2, 374. 2 562. 4 | (*) 1, 078.9 45.0 
Montana_. 457.5 135.9 | 13.0 148. 4 6.5 
Nebraska. ... 800.7 267.2 | 23.9 207.3 14.9 
Nevada. _. i 124.6 (4) | (4) 89.7 4.3 
New Hampshire- - -- 283.0 | 45.1 12.7 163. 4 7.5 
New Jersey__-. 1,034.0} 500.8; 2.0] 1,507.2 53.0 
New Mexico. . 3 90.3 | 7.9 88. 6 6.0 
New York 7) 1,488.1 | 133.2 | 4,639.8 152.4 
North Carolina 7 296.5 | 58.7 527.8 41.6 
North Dakota | 5 131.1 5.1 | 110.8 7.3 
Ohio 3 634. 3 140.4 | 1,795.3 76.3 
Oklahoma | 7 560. 6 59.9 334. 8 26.4 
Oregon | 773. 6 116.4 18. 2 464.4 12.5 
Pennsylvania. -. 3, 624.9 2, 754.7 | (*) | 2,198.2 138.8 
Rhode Island. -_- 259. 7 79.7 | 3.2 346. 1 8.7 
South Carolina 251.8 141.5 15. 2 279.8 21.5 
South Dakota 455.3 90. 3 8.1 | 80. 2 7.3 
Tennessee 680. 0 412.0 31.4 461.2 36.9 
Texas 5, 192.8 215.0 95.0 1, 052.9 | 75.1 
Utah 643. 1 212.3 7.5 173.7 | 6.3 
Vermont. . 145.9 38. 3 6.4 111.0 | 5.0 
Virginia | 284. 0 166. 3 25.3 | 429.1 30.3 
Washington 3, 210.3 315.3 56.9 | 683. 0 19.6 
West Virginia 531.8 443. 6 38.7 | 374. 5 22.5 
Wisconsin | 2,013.9 518. 2 74.7 | 548. 6 35.6 
Wyoming | 138. 9 44.7 | 6.5 87.3 5.0 








| Figures not comparable with those on amount of obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients, which represent payments from Federal, State, and 
local funds and exclude administrative expense. 

? Excludes State and local appropriations to employment service. 

3 Advances are certified for specified period of operation which is not neces- 
sarily period in which certification is made. 

‘ No plan approved by the Social Security Board. _ aay. 

5 Since July 20, 1941, the Arizona employment service is maintained by the 
Social Security Board as a division of its Bureau of Employment Security, 
and accordingly funds have not been granted to the State for this purpose. 

* Not available, because funds for the District of Columbia employment 
service are included in funds of the Federal Bureau of Employment Security 
which maintains it. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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Receipts and Expenditures 1941 (table 3). Expenditures for the grants-in- 

Total administrative expenditures and grants aid programs increased 15.5 percent from 1940 to 
to States under the Social Security Act reached a 1941; the increase from 1939 to 1940 was 174 
new peak of $483 million in the calendar year __ percent. 


Table 6.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through 
December of fiscal years 1940-41 and 1941-42 ! 


[In thousands] 



























































Fiscal year 1941-42 through December 
‘“ ; | 
| Federal Security Agency | Department of Labor 
— — | - ————__. 
Fiscal year | | Public 
14041 | ee eee On a 
State through Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
December, Total | Service 
total grants grants 7 $$$ —|—— —_—— —____. 
-m Unemploy- Maternal 
Old-age as-| Aid to de- | aid to the | ment com-| puniic | and child | 5¢t¥ices for) Onin wet. 
sistance | Pendent | blind pensation |neaith work| health serv-- ST!PP!d (fare servi 
: = | children adminis- |"©%" _ children |'8fe Services 
tration ? . 
Total, all participating | 
eerie emecttrie $223, 343.9 | $258, 581.5 | $166, 637.2 | $38,790.8 | $4,373.2 | $37,208.7| $5,679.0 |  $3,052.4 $1, 851. 2 $989. 1 
NE apbdcnnadcasshacosns 1, 686. 4 1, 763. 5 601. 2 | 283. 4 | 21.1 471.2 | 185. 5 | 120.1 50. 3 30.9 
rae 269. 7 260. 8 161.9 (3) @) 31.1 | 21.7 | 36. 6 7 20 
bc dnedbboiciumenameii 1, 432.7 1, 730.3 1, 108. 1 283. 6 49.1 168.8 | 38.4 51.5 19 11.3 
TS 1, 527. 5 1, 800. 6 736.4 | 325.0 | 44.4 426.0 | 134.1 | 48. 3 42.6 43.8 
RRR RY 26, 142.8 27, 200. 2 21, 037.0 | 1, 984. 6 | 1, 004. 0 2, 783. 4 | 209. 5 89.0 69. 0 23.8 
i (“ws ES 5, 189.8 6, 290. 1 5, 094.3 | 731.6 | 76.7 241.3 | 58.4 31.3 39.7 16.9 
Commectiout................... 2, 874.8 2, 713.9 1, 827.8 49.2 | 19.8 | 689.0 | 60.0 21.0 29.4 17.7 
A EES ea 311.4 330. 1 104.8 | 72.8 (3) | 109.7 16. 5 17.4 3. 2 5.8 
District of Columbia _........ 712.6 772.7 327.9 | 155. 1 26. 0 168. 7 36. 1 32.9 18. 2 7.8 
| 3 2, 610. 4 2, 939. 8 1, 836. 3 | 372. 2 | 147.3 | 386. 9 92.5 61.0 29. 5 14.1 
Ee 2, 115.9 2, 723.8 1, 353. 2 | 306. 8 | 60. 6 668. 0 | 180. 0 100. 0 | 32.9 224 
I pit rictatres aknusinodnincei 438. 4 457.8 115.8 | 190. 3 5.7 68.4 36.0 23.5 12.0 6.3 
Saar | 1,166.0 1, 429.1 806.3 | 351.3 a 154.3 44.5 25. 0 14.7 10.1 
i aa 13, 188. 9 17, 312.5 13, 017.3 | 1,171.7 | (3) 2, 677.7 | 235.5 105. 6 77.8 27.0 
ee | 7,564.9 7, 602. 4 4, 662.9 | 1, 630.3 | 195. 0 885.7 | 106. 6 65.4 38. 5 18.1 
Iowa __- | 4,814.6 5, 025. 0 4, 275.6 | @) | 145.8 | 344.9 | 115.0 63.8 46.9 33.2 
 Ainictdianascetacadnas | 3, 057.5 3, 615.7 2, 299.2 | 700. 0 | 118.7 | 328. 6 81.4 2.0 31.1 14.8 
Kentucky.........-...--..-----| 2,376.4] 2,780.4 1969.9) @ | @ | 548. 8 195. 8 | 87.1 56. 0 31.9 
estan enc waded aia 3, 423.9 4, 186. 2 1, 852. 6 | 1, 622.7 | 87.3 | 378.0 121. 2 | 67.9 35 21.1 
ss 1, 713.4 | 1,748. 4 1, 096. 6 208.7 | 92.7 289. 2 | 30.7 | 8.6 16. 6 10.1 
| | 
Maryland._.____- rare 2,851.9| 2,554.6 1, 104.0 676.7 | 51.8 517.0 71.9 78.7 39. 1 15.4 
Massachusetts._...... | 13,119.0} 12,4249 8,869.5 | 1,604.5 100. 4 , 592.0 141.9 52.9 40. 5 B.1 
Michigan - - a 8, 616.7 10, 923. 2 6,001.8/ 2,172.6 129.2 2, 313. 2 163. 0 $4.3 34.7 4.4 
Minnesota- -- | 6,835.2 7, 321.5 5, 014.4 | 1, 075.7 | 107.8 901.3 11 .0 | 34. 1 53. 6 24.7 
seeategl. 1, 126.9 1, 515.6 756. 2 | 143.4 | 35. 3 328. 6 132. 5 | 58.4 31.1 30.2 
Missouri. -__- | 6, 526. 9 8, 427.1 5,435.9 | 1,266.1 (3) 1, 435. 6 | 179.6 37.1 43. 5 29.2 
Montana_._. ; nal 1, 359. 0 1, 574. 0 1, 003.8 301. 4 28.1 156.7 | 38.2 11.0 23. 5 11.2 
Dl cicusacenecasancescet Wen 3, 007. 2 1892.9 | 623. 6 55.8 279.7 | 60. 0 | 50. 6 27.3 17.1 
Nevada....._.__.. aad 398. 3 411.5 26.2; @) | @) 92.5 20. 4 | 28. 6.3 a1 
New Hampshire 721.3 955. 8 602. 5 . 3 | 9 170. 0 | 31.5 | 20. 3 7.4 11.9 
New Jersey _ -_--. ee 5, 089. 2 5, 367.3 2, 349. 5 1, 139. 6 67.8 1, 556.0 | 112.4 | 83. 6 | 39. 6 18.8 
New Mexico...................| 719. 1 759. 8 285. 3 203. 7 18.3 93. 5 | 51.0 | 77.4 18. 8 11.7 
| 18, 971. 2 20, 022. 1 10, 991. 1 3, 313. 0 206. 4 4, 866. 1 315. 0 | 95. 2 111.1 24.1 
North Carolina _-_. 2, 932. 8 3, 188.6 1, 474.7 669. 3 117.1 544.7 | 210.8 85. 6 41.6 44.9 
North Dakota | 1, 092. 2 1, 156. 3 641.4 293. 5 11.6 114.5 | 35. 0 | 2.0 | 23. 0 15.4 
, as wanneseen----| 12,567.9) 14,409.6) 10,172.5 1, 249.7 77.9 2, 368. 9 189. 8 | 87.6 | 46.3 16.8 
Oklahoma.....____. . | 6,310.1 7, 225.9 5, 108. 5 1, 250. 0 140.0 476.3 | 141.6 | 43.0 | 42.8 28.7 
Oregon... eRe 2, 540.7 1, 668. 4 241.4 40.6 476.8 | 56.8 | 36.3 | 9.4 10.9 
Pennsylvania... .___. ---| 15,1082) 17, 838.3 8, 388. 8 6, 519. 6 (*) 2, 318. 0 316. 8 | 164. 2 | $4. 4 | 46.5 
Puerto Rico_.........-- 284.5 375.3 |. newcces|aceneccesces[occceeeeoee icteeean 141.2 | 182.7 39. 12.0 
Rhode Island._...____. re 977.0| 1,216.9 579.4 181.5 7.3 350. 1 38.7 14.1 | 37.6 83 
South Carolina... _. nad 1, 281.4 1, 492.7 566. 3 208. 5 32.4 287.5 135.3 102. 3 | 50. 4 | 20.1 
South Dakota._..........___.. 1, 290. 4 1, 425. 6 1, 041.7 193.7 | 17.8 84. 6 30. 5 | 27.8 | 19. 5 10.0 
Tennessee 3, 134.3 3, 037.9 1, 344.6 826. 9 60. 5 480. 6 191.6 79.7 30.7 23.4 
RSS 7, 068. 2 13, 213. 1 11, 113.3 281.5 140. 6 1, 090. 4 317.9 158. 5 75.0 35.9 
Utah__- ae 1, 463. 6 2, 232.9 1, 438. 9 513.2 17.2 180. 0 | 36. 4 13.7 23.7 9.9 
RT aa 625.4 613. 0 328. 8 76.5 12.0 114.4 20.4 38.7 12.1 10.1 
. ss RSENS ; | 1,622.8 1, 649. 2 575. 6 325. 1 50. 0 443.6 134.1 52. 5 50.7 17.6 
Washington.___.___. ; | 4,676.6 9, 094.1 7, 445.5 701.1 132.9 706. 4 47.6 27.6 16.9 | 16.1 
West Virginia......_._. | 2,308.7); 28029) 1,233.6 905. 8 84.2 390. 6 | 89.7 | 51.6 30. 1 17.3 
dn ttdnbiverccececscons | 6,003.9) 6,535.1 4, 456. 3 1, 122.3 171.5 569.0 | 98. 0 39.8 | 60.7 17.5 
ARE 531.4 575. 8 315. 9 102.1 | 13.7 90.8 | 20. 5 14.8 9.4 8.6 
1 Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under the Social pensation program, but excludes grants under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
Security Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for 3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 
similar purposes. Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 


+ Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for employ- 


ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment com- = Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 
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Chart 1 shows the quarterly totals of Federal 
grants to States under the Social Security Act 
for the period 1936-41. Throughout the 6 years 
the largest expenditures for grants to States have 
been in connection with the public assistance 
programs. Old-age assistance grants alone ac- 
counted for nearly two-thirds of the total in both 
1941 and 1940. 

Total expenditures for grants to States under 
the Social Security Act, on a checks-cashed basis, 
for the first 6 months of the current fiscal year were 
$37 million larger than in the corresponding period 
of the previous year. Expenditures for each of 
the grants programs in the 6-month period ended 
December 31, 1941, had equaled about half the 
1941-42 appropriations (table 4). 

The amount of checks issued to each State 
during 1941-42 under each of the eight grants-in- 
aid programs under the Social Security Act is 
shown in table 6. 

During the calendar year 1941, total expendi- 
tures under the Social Security Act, including 
net appropriations or transfers to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund, amounted to 6.3 
percent of all Federal expenditures in contrast to 
9.8 percent in 1940 and 9.7 percent in 1939 (table 
7). Total 1941 expenditures under the act, ex- 
clusive of appropriations to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund, amounted to 2.4 
percent of all Federal expenditures, a considerably 
smaller proportion than the 4.1 percent in 1940 
and 3.7 percent in 1938. 

Social security tax collections during 1941 
amounted to $887 million and represented 9.2 


Table 7.—Ratio of social security receipts, expenditures, 
and investments to total Federal receipts, expendi- 
tures, and rise in public debt, by calendar year, 


1937-41 





Ratio (percent) of 


j 
Calendar year Social security | Social security Social security 
taxes | to total | expenditures? | investments 4 

Federal re- to total Federal | to rise in total 

ceipts ? | expenditures? | public debt 

a | 

1937 9.1 9.3 | 37.4 
1938 9.4 7.9 36.7 
1939 12.2 9.7 40.5 
1940. 11.6 9.8 33.0 
1941 9.2 6.3 11.7 





! Represents collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
tan tnnates net appropriations to old-age and survivors insurance trust 
d. 
_! Represents administrative expenses, grants to States, and net appropria- 
tions and transfers to old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
‘ Represents old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and unemployment 
trust fund. 
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percent of total Federal receipts of $9,612 million. 
These tax collections represented 11.6 percent of 
the total in 1940 and 12.2 percent in 1939 (table 
3). In 1941, total Federal receipts increased 50 
percent, while total expenditures almost doubled. 
The total public debt grew during the year by 
$12,913 million, an increase of more than four 


Table 8.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams, by specified period, 1936-41 


{In thousands] 





Old-age and survi- t Rei 
vors insuranes Unemployment insurance 








| 
eric on - Railroad 
Period Federal pn any | State un-| Federal | unem- 
insurance | nd their employ- | unem- | ployment 
contribu- employ- ment con- | ployment! insurance 
tions! | taxes‘ | contribu- 


ees? | ributions* 
: | 


} tions § 





Cumulative through | | 
December 1941 $2, 960, 520 | $595, 389 |$4, 121,039 |6$474, 787 $156, 289 


Calendar year: | 


1936 aR SIRE. 183 (2) eee 
1937 __| 492,814 | 92, 652 (7) 680,620 |_......._- 
1938 : 473,527 | 110,929] 778,392] 88,745 |........_- 
1939 567,605 | 113,219} 824,879} 102,001 16, 082 
"ae 637,275 | 130,222 | 853,824] 105,379 66, 562 


1941 ‘ 789, 298 148, 184 | 1,006, 327 98, 018 73, 644 

6 months ended: 
December 1939 
December 1940 
December 1941 


421, 415 22 
421, 284 20, 522 33, 478 
539, 170 20, 


294, 836 57, 249 
327, 418 66, 505 
426, 161 77, 746 





1940 
December 3, 141 29, 166 | 12, 464 558 16, 331 

1941 
January - 33, 923 604 | 129, 532 12, 082 44 
February 134, 433 5, 414 | 88, 561 53, 475 569 
March 2, 588 28, 951 | 6, 867 918 16, 739 
April 39, 228 1.371 | 127,940 2, 447 70 
May 149,679 | 7,979 | 105,763 7, 453 957 
June 3,286 | 26,120 8, 495 7 16, 306 
July ; | 44,815 | 872 146, 57 2, 234 50 
August | 159, 525 5, 638 107, 460 7,477 573 
September ‘ | 3, 366 31,111 | 6, 781 910 18, 103 
October 45,674 | 1,058 | 148,239 2, 169 86 
November. - - -- E 168, 458 5,202 | 119,673 6, 808 939 
December 4,323 | 33, 866 | 10, 447 1, 267 19, 209 











1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employees. 

2 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, payable by carriers and employees. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts. For differences in State rates, see p. 56, table 13, footnote 4. Data 
include contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to Jnly 
1, 1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $105.9 million 
as of Dec. 31, 1941, are not deducted. Figures reported by State agencies, 
corrected to Dec. 31, 1941. 

4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607), payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid into State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in previous 
calendar year. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, payable by employers only. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. Represents 10 
percent which is deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad 
unemployment insurance administration fund ior expenses of the Railroad 
Retirement Board in administering act, and 90 percent which is deposited 
in railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment trust fund 
and is not included in receipts of general and special accounts of the Treasury. 
Amounts, therefore, differ from figures on p. 82, table 3, which represent 
only the 10 percent deposited with the Treasury. 

6 Includes $40.6 million subsequently refunded to States which did not 
collect taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

7 Not available. 
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times that in the year 1940. Approximately 
$1,513 million, or 11.7 percent of this rise, repre- 
sents increases in the holdings of the three social 
insurance trust funds. Last year the rise in the 
investment of these funds equaled 33.2 percent of 
the rise in the public debt. 

At the end of 1941, cumulative Federal social 
security taxes totaled $3.4 billion. Of this 
amount, $3.0 billion or 86 percent represented 
Federal insurance contributions and $475 million, 
Federal unemployment taxes. Annual collec- 
tions since the passage of the Social Security Act 
are shown in table 8, as well as collections under 
the Carriers Taxing Act, the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and the State unemploy- 
ment compensation programs. 

Table 9 shows Federal insurance contributions 
and Federal unemployment taxes for October- 
December 1941 and for the calendar years 1940 
and 1941 by internal revenue collection districts. 

Collections under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act, based on 1940 pay rolls, totaled $98.0 
million in 1941, $7.4 million less than 1940 col- 


lections. The decline resulted in part from the 
fact that 1940 pay rolls taxable under the Federal] 
act excluded amounts of salaries and wages jp 
excess of $3,000, whereas in 1939 taxable pay rolls 
included the total amounts of wages and salaries 
in covered employment. ‘The effect of legislative 
changes is even greater than is at first apparent 
because several States, including New York, did 
not tax wages over $3,000 under their State laws 
in 1939, and there was therefore no offset against 
the full 3-percent rate of the Federal tax for 
amounts of wages exceeding $3,000. In the six 
internal revenue collection districts comprising 
New York State, the effect of this change was a 
reduction in Federal unemployment tax collec. 
tions from $29.7 million in 1940 to $21.2 million 
in 1941. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


Contributions of $4.3 million appropriated to 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund in 
December brought total appropriations for 1941 
to $789 million (table 10). During the month, 


Chart 2.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by quarter, 1937-41 
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$16.6 million of 3-percent old-age reserve account 
notes were redeemed and new 2%-percent notes 
amounting to $217 million were acquired. Reim- 
bursements to the Treasury for administrative 
expenses for the entire quarter, amounting to 
g6.6 million, were paid from the disbursing officer’s 
account during December. Although this amount 
covers expenses for a 3-month period, it is treated 
as a monthly transaction both in the Daily 
Statement of the United States Treasury and in 
table 10, in order to balance current expenditures. 


Total assets of the fund as of the end of the 
calendar year were $2,762 million, 36 percent 
above the total at the end of 1940. Benefit pay- 
ments for the calendar year 1941 totaled $88.1 
million, 2% times the amount paid in 1940. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


In December, Treasury notes amounting to 
$11.0 million were sold and the proceeds, together 
with $156,000 in interest, were transferred to the 
credit of the disbursing officer. During the month 


Table 9.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,' by internal revenue collection district, 
for the calendar years 1940 and 1941, and October-December 1941 


{In thousands] 





Calendar year 1940 


4 


Internal revenue 





Insurance | Unemploy- 
Total contri- ment 
butions ? taxes 

Total $742, 654. 5 $637, 275.5 | $105, 379.0 
Alabama 5, 559. 7 4, 776.4 783. 2 
Arizona 1,111.9 904. 2 117.7 
Arkansas 2,011.0 1, 798. 0 213. 1 
California (2 districts 44, 589.7 39, 178.1 5, 411.6 
Colorado 4, 186.7 3, 679. 7 507.0 
Connecticut 15, 648. 4 13, 739. 2 1, 909. 2 
Delaware 4, 770.3 4,118.8 651.6 
Florida 5, 453.9 4, 833.0 620.9 
Georgia 7, 464. 4 6, 522.0 942.3 
Hawaii 1, 445.8 1, 242. 2 203. 6 
Idaho 1, 283. 8 1, 154. 4 129.4 
Illinois (2 district 68, 004. 2 58, 497.6 9, 506. 6 
Indiana 13, 618. 7 11, 934.3 1, 684. 4 
Iowa 6, 642.7 5, 847.7 795. 0 
Kansas 3, 275.1 2, 791.3 483. 7 
Kentucky 5, 778.7 4, 897.2 881.5 
Louisiana 5, 543.0 4, 866. 4 676. 6 
Maine 3, 007.8 2, 647.9 359. 8 
Maryland (including District of Columbia 13, 673. 6 11, 674. 4 1, 999. 2 
Massachusetts 33, 093. 0 28, 571.3 4, 521.6 
Michigan 45, 806. 0 39, 804. 3 6, 001.7 
Minnesota 11, 007.5 9, 395. 4 1, 612.2 
Mississippi 1, 789. 0 1, 588. 7 200. 3 
Missouri (2 district 18, 984.9 lf 4.5 2, 690. 3 
Montana 1, 378. 6 1, 237.1 141.5 
Nebraska 3, 411.6 2, 929. 6 481.9 
Nevada 560. 0 452.7 107.2 
New Hampshire 2 077.7 1, 820.9 256, 8 
New Jersey (2 districts 27, 334.0 3, 717.0 3, 617.0 
New Mexico 723. 0 418. 1 75.0 
New York (6 district 166, 337.4 136, 635. 0 29, 702. 3 
North Carolina 9, 041.9 7, 806.8 1, 145.1 
North” Dakota 623.8 565. 5 58.3 
Ohio (4 districts 50, 199.5 0 6, 647.6 
Oklahoma 6, 343.3 7 R08. 6 
Oregon 4,844.5 9 576. 5 
Pennsylvania (3 district 72, 008.8 3 9, 274. 6 
Rhode Island 009. 2 8 602. 4 
South Carolina 3, 621.3 2 488. 1 
South Dakota 697.9 2 63.7 
Tennessee 6, 754.7 830.8 923. 9 
Texas (2 districts 16, 877.0 14, 708. 6 2, 168. 4 
Utah 1,671.1 1,471.1 200. 0 
Vermont 1, 280.3 1, 127.1 153. 2 
Virginia 7, 776.0 6, 693. 9 1, 082. 1 
Washington (including Alaska &, 803.7 7, 831.7 1, 062. 0 
West Virginia 5, 998. 8 5, 262. 7 736. 0 
Wisconsin 14, 744.9 12, 793. 4 1, 951.6 
Wyoming 606. 1 543. 3 62.8 


Calendar year 1941 October-December 1941 

















Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- 

Total contri- ment Total | contri- | ment 

butions ? taxes 3 | butions * taxes * 
$887, 316.5 | $789,208.2 | $98,018.3 | $228, 698.1 | $218, 455.1 $10, 243.0 
7, 267.8 6, 523. 4 744.4 1,991.2 1, 926. 5 | 64.7 
1, 363. 5 1, 182. 2 181.3 311.1 305. 0 | 6.1 
2, 563.3 2, 305. 6 257.7 662.1 642.0 20.1 
55, 227.3 49, 597.7 5, 629. 6 | 14, 856.3 14, 411.3 | 445.0 
4, 830.7 4, 337.6 493. 2 1, 292. 4 1, 247.8 | 44.6 
19, 814.3 17, 780.8 2, 033. 6 5, 130. 4 | 4, 994. 3 | 136. 1 
7, 273.2 6, 603. 4 669. 8 2, 032. 3 1, 915. 6 | 116.8 
6, 709.8 6, 030. 7 679. 1 1, 564. 5 | 1, 509. 6 54.9 
9, 369. 9 | 8, 403. 1 966. 8 | 2, 404.8 | 2, 312. 9 91.9 
2, 241.2 1, 999. 5 241.7 | 832. 4 | 760. 9 | 71.5 
1, 568.5 1, 418.7 149.8 | 448.6 444.8 | 3.8 
78, 497.4 69, 495. 1 9, 002.3 20, 068. 9 18, 976. 2 | 1, 092.7 
17, 344. 2 15, 542. 4 1, 801.8 | 4, 657.4 4, 532. 6 | 1244.8 
7, 808. 3 6, 991.0 817.3 1, 945. 5 1, 905. 2 | 40.3 
3, 876.0 3, 434. 8 441.2 979. 3 949.9 | 29.4 
6, 981. 2 6, 213. 4 767. 8 1, 777.3 | 1, 736.0 | 41.3 
7, 075.6 6, 305. 2 770.4 1, 625. 6 | 1, 566. 4 | 59. 2 
3, 637.5 3, 289. 0 348. 5 1,018. 2 997.9 20.3 
16, 768. 5 14, 886. 4 1, 882. 1 4, 186.1 4, 056. 0 130. 1 
39, 534.1 35, 302. 9 4, 231.2 9, 973.1 9, 642.1 331.0 
59, 597. 0 53, 404. 8 6, 192. 1 14, 867.7 14, 120.6 747.1 
12, 639. 2 10, 759. 0 1, 880. 2 3, 620. 6 3, 010. 6 610. 2 
2,429. 5 7 5.7 243.8 692. 4 669. 5 22.9 
21, 534. 5 } 2, 353. 1 5, 519.1 5, 290. 5 228. 5 
1, 456. 0 9.7 146. 3 375. 6 366. 4 9.2 
3, 667. 6 5.8 381. 8 937. 3 898. 7 38. 6 
638.8 2. 6 116. 2 167.9 152.3 15.6 
2, 423.1 3 252.9 645.8 627.0 18.8 
33, 849. 6 I 3, 971. 5 8, 657. 4 8, 296. 7 360.7 
872. 5 793. 0 79. 5 244. 6 240. 2 4.5 
180, 256. 3 159, 069. 7 21, 186. 7 45, 413. 1 42, 640.5 2, 772.6 
11, 701. 1 10, 421.0 1, 280. 1 2, 836. 5 2, 718.8 117.7 
681.8 623. 5 58.3 173. 4 170.7 2.7 
62, 803. 3 56, 119. 6 6, 683. 8 16, 335. 2 15, 735. 9 599. 3 
6, 833. 4 6, 053. 8 779. 6 1, 739. 1 1, 665. 6 73. 6 
6, 145. 1 5, 526. 1 619.0 1, 708. 6 1, 668.0 | 40.6 
88, 749. 0 79, 071.9 9, 677.1 23, 509. 1 22, 504. 2 | 1, 004.9 
6, 853. 6 6, 142.0 711.6 1, 745. 1 1, 712.9 32.3 
4, 558. 2 4,077.9 480.2 1, 146.1 1, 122.4 | 23.7 
772.7 706. 6 66.1 196. 3 192. 5 3.8 
8, 475. 6 7, 545.3 930. 3 2, 104. 4 2, 072.7 31.6 
20, 223. 9 17, 826. 5 2, 397. 4 | 4,983.0} 4,827.0 156. 0 
1, 944.4 1, 726. 2 218. 2 497.1 487.0 | 10.1 
1, 480. 0 1, 323. 4 156. 7 383. 5 375. 6 | 7.9 
10, 110.6 9, 039. 1 1, 071.5 | 2, 588. 3 2, 503.0 | 85.3 
11, 412.5 10, 313. 7 1, 098. 8 | 3, 288.3 3, 198.1 | 90. 1 
7,014.9 6, 226.9 787.9 | 1, 854. 2 1, 797.9 56.3 
17, 738. 8 15, 727.6 2,011.2 | 4, 512.6 4, 363. 5 | 149. 1 
701.4 624.4 77.0 198. 1 193. 4 4.7 





! Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and Warrants 
Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in tables 3 and 4 which are based on the Daily Statement of the 
U. 8. Treasury. Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in 
internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered into 
the Treasury. ‘The amount received by a particular district does not neces- 
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sarily represent taxes paid with respect to employment within the State in 
which that district is located. 

2 See table 8, footnote 1. 

3 See table 8, footnote 4. 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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Table 10.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-41 


{In thousands] 









































Receipts ! Expenditures | Assets 
Period Contribu- | Reimburse- Net total of | Cash with Credit of T 
tions appro- Interest Benefit ment for ad- | special Treas-| disbursing | fund account ‘otal assets 
priated to received 3 payments‘ | ministrative | ury notes | officeratend! at end of at end of 
trust fund ? | expenses | acquired § | of period period ¢ period 
; pe. 
Cumulative through December 1941 _____ $1, 114, 302 | $143, 645 $148, 665 $52, 361 $2, 736, 400 $16, 530 $8, 992 $2, 761, 921 
Calendar year: 
ot es SE ee aiiesa adel 2, 262 J) aa 513, 100 2,145 251, 000 766, 245 
aS eA SES ee 15, 412 10, 048 349, 200 1, 206 268, 014 1, 131, 609 
ea ae ea eer 26, 951 14, 163 |__. 572, 900 | 7,129 282, 068 1, 724, 397 
Se a eee ae 325, 004 | 42, 861 35, 34 26, 203 581, 300 | 10, 416 | 3, 789 2, 030, 708 
See a - 789, 298 56, 159 88, O83 26, 158 } 719, 900 | 16, 530 | 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
6 months ended: } 
December 1939 one & lee eas ey eer ee " 5, 905 : | 258, 000 7,129 282, 068 1, 724, 307 
December 1940 atte eee BO 325, 004 37 25, 454 | 13,914 278, 400 | 10, 416 | 3, TRO 2, 080, 706 
December 1941__...____. ou 4 426, 161 573 | 49, 195 13, 233 | 355, 800 | 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
1940 | | | 
December... ......- Fe GIVES Ce 3, 141 171 | 5, 169 2,438 | 150, 900 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
1941 
January ........... ay ee ee oe eS 33, 923 164 | 5,422 2, 095 —10, 000 35, 783 2, 057, 275 
February......_.- SS I ES cal 134, 433 06 5, 887 | 2,005 | —5, 000 | 168, 221 2, 183, 822 
acinar tere COILS EN 2, 588 241 6, 718 2,126 | 159, 800 | 4, 24¢ 2, 177, 808 
hs odin dtinmienntensionn ‘ aaa 39, 228 239 | 6, 751 2, 203 | —10, 000 | 41,514 2, 208, 321 
lactic acncnthitnnion BLS. SEE 149, 679 131 | 6, 975 | 2, 203 | —5, 000 189, 126 2, 348, 953 
SSS “ee piietiaticle 3, 286 54, 715 7,135 | 2, 203 | 234, 300 | 6, 238 2, 397, 615 
Ne ER cies dita Miialiaon i 44,815 9 | 7, 465 | 2, 201 —10, 000 | 418, 864 2, 432, 774 
EET OF ETE ELSES 159, 525 40 7, 906 2, 201 | —10, 000 | 206, 231 2, 582, 231 
September__........__. ": ‘GEROAESS 3, 366 81 8, 060 2, 201 | 195, 400 | 7, 084 2, 575, 417 
ER Sa bekbhtedonasn —ciends 45, 674 88 | 8, 289 | 2, 210 —10, 000 0, 64 2, 610, 680 
November... .___. pebaleieieiepni 168, 458 113 | 8, 406 2, 210 —10, 000 | 217, Of 2, 768, 637 
December. ........... = 4, 323 241 | 9, 070 | 2, 210 200, 400 | 8, 992 2, 761, 921 
! Transfers to trust fund from appropriations totaled $1,705 million as of * Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury 
June 30, 1940; for calendar year 1937, $514 million was transferred; for 1938, § Minus figures represent notes redeemed. 
$343 million; for 1939, $566 million; and for 1940, $282 million. * Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer, 
+ Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under a : p , . 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
3 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 
Table 11.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1936-41 
[In thousands] 
| 
Receipts | Assets at end of period 
Se Transfers | ' a 
: from appro- senefit 
Period Amount Interest priation to | payments! 3-percent Tocredit | To credit 
appropri- a wee i Total trust fund Treasury ofappro- | of disbur Total 
ated | seceives notes priation? | ing officer 
Cumulative through December 1941 3 $639, 350 $8, 904 $648, 254 $576, 350 $482, 577 | $90, 500 $63, 160 $12, 017 $165, 677 
Fiscal year: 
Through June 1938 oe 146, 500 1,411 | 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 
1938-39 ; 118, 250 2, 202 120, 452 107, 004 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
1939-40 : 120, 150 2, 283 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, S2¢ 92, 07. 
1940-41 : 2 113, 600 2, 534 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 10, 536 87, 033 
1941-42 (through December). 140, 850 | 475 141, 325 77, 850 | 62, 682 90, 500 63, 160 12, 017 165, 677 
1940 
December 0 10, 028 85, 400 48, 455 12, 089 145, 044 
1941 
January eat 10, 000 9, ORD 85, 400 38, 456 12, 099 135, 955 
February... 20, 000 9, 047 85, 400 18, 458 22, 151 126, 008 
March.___ ; 10, 000 10, 258 | 85, 400 8, 459 21, 891 115, 750 
(eee 8, 350 | 10, 391 | 85, 400 111 19, 848 105, 359 
May._._. owe 37 37 0 10, 516 | 84, 000 | 49 10, 831 04, 879 
June... ... ; 2, 497 2, 497 0 10, 343 74, 000 2, 503 10, 530 87, 033 
July ae 140, 850 140, 850 46, 350 10, 205 107, 850 04, 504 15, 234 217, 588 
August . FED il 25 25 0 10, 314 101, 850 04, 531 10, 919 207, 208 
September | 73 73 0 10, 421 | $1, 000 94, 580 11, 371 196, 951 
October ‘ 97 97 31, 500 10, 596 | 112, 000 63, 103 11, 356 186, 452 
November . nagie 124 124 0 10, 357 101, 500 63, 128 11, 592 176, 220 
December__. 2 ei 156 | 156 0 10, 699 | 90, 500 63, 160 12, 017 165, 677 
! Based on checks cashed and returned to the Treasury. service account for collection of service and compensation data of railroad 
3 Represents balances in appropriation and trust fund accounts, including workers prior to 1937. 
net credit from adjustments such as cancelations and repayments : = ; . ; P 
Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 


+ Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior- 
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. » . T . y 
the Treasury paid out a net amount of $10.7 mil- © Unemployment Trust Fund 
lion in benefits (table 11). Assets of the account During the period in which the unemployment 
— at the end of December totaled $165.7 million, of compensation program has been in effect, approxi- 
4 C 5 j j 4 3 j Tras » " 4 He td .] - ° 4 4 
; which $90.5 million was invested in Treasury mately $4,160 million has been deposited in the 
“a notes; cash credited to the disbursing officer unemployment trust fund by the 51 jurisdictions 
nd of amounted to $12.0 million, and $63.2 million was (table 12). 
iod et ae . cere. -_ ; : : ~ 
: held as credit to the appropriation account. Cumulative withdrawals from State accounts 
761, 921 Tax collections under the Carriers Taxing Act for benefit payments (exclusive of transfers to the 
766, 245 for the October-December quarter totaled $40.1 railroad unemployment insurance account) totaled 
131, nn: > . , : ‘ . “Wh: ‘ . 
74 307 million—6.7 percent above those for the preceding $1,694 million as of December 31, 1941. During 
030, 7 - ; : = = . r. eo > “11: 
76'S quarter, and 17 percent above those for the corre- 1941, such withdrawals amounted to $342 million 
724, 397 sponding quarter a year ago. The higher tax as compared with $517 million in 1940. Deposits 
0. 7 . . 5 . ’ . . . 
61, 921 collections reflect increased employment and pay in State accounts totaled $1,008 million in 1941 
rolls in the industry. and $861 million in 1940. 
130, 706 
— Table 12.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-41 '! 
Te {In thousands] 
08, 321 ————— 
48, 953 3 . i > "ment i 
97 615 Net total Bee Undie- State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
32, 774 Total of special pended tributed - =r GET GERRREREET eee - ee 
82, 21 Period assets at | Treasury | falance | interest Transfers | Balance 
75, 417 me Se —_— at end at ~ Deposits Interest With- payee: | from Denosits Interest | Benefit | at end 
10, 680 ee a of sh a3! POSES | credited | drawals 4 on ; State eposits) credited =. | of 
"7 acquired period perio p ni accounts | nents | peri 
1, Ve | 
———— — — - ————_—| —————_— | | | 
Cumulative through 
December 1941 $2,744,358 $2,732,000 | $12, 358 $4, 159, 759 |$157, 004 |$1, 800, 364 |$2, 516,399 |* $105,901 |$140, 661 $5,776 | $35,788 |°$227, 958 
Calendar year | 
nsfer, 1936 64, 906 63, 783 1, 123 64, 502 | 554 | 150 64, 906 See Se a ee) ee ee 
- 1937 637, 585 560,928 | 12,875 566,658 | 8,121 3 lx ° | Saree Seer eshesetus nalaciauuial 
sury. 1938 1, 072, 283 439, 289 8, 283 ; 829,264 | 9,460 404, 020 | 1,072, 283 |. | mE ine Le. et 
1939 1, 524, 784 445, 000 15, 7' 830,404 | 26,970 429, 693 | 1, 499, 964 7 599 14, 473 | (*) | 5, 252 ® 24, 820 
1940... 1,957,977 | 436,300 | 12,677 | 860,784 | 58,898 | 614,814 | 1,804,833 | $97,646 | 59,907| 1,220] 15,449| 153, 144 
1941 2, 744, 358 786, 700 i2, 358 1, 0O8, 149 53, 000 | 349, 583 | 2, 516, 399 7, 655 66, 281 4, 556 15, 088 | 6 227, 958 
6 months ended | | 
December 1939 1, 524, 784 242, 000 5, 754 421, 355 | 267 202,198 | 1, 499, 964 7 599 14, 473 | (®) 5,252 | * 24,820 
December 1940 1, 957, 977 235, 300 12, 677 422,275 | 21,642 332, 247 | 1, 804, 833 § 96,445 | 30,131 1, 018 6,148 | 153, 144 
December 1941 2, 744, 358 459, 000 12, 358 538,401 | 28,750 | 144,487 | 2, 516,399 0} 35,065| 2,515 3, 452 | § 227, 958 
1940) | | | | 
— | | | 
December .. 1, 957, 977 11, 300 12, 677 12, 819 | 21, 509 | 30, 826 | 1, 804, 833 1, 452 14, 698 1, 016 1, 733 | 158, 144 
| ; | i | 
—— 1941 } | | 
| | 
January .. 1, 905, 108 29, 000 20), SOR $12 68, 204 ‘ 38, 001 1, 835, 036 2, 462 40 3, 085 | * 160, 061 
al February... 2, 100, 651 113,000 | 13,351 12 145, 649 40, 426 | 1, 940, 259 2, 467 | 512 |... 2,659 | 160, 381 
March 2, 092, 339 — 10, 000 15, 039 13, 141 | 54 34,042 | 1,919, 412 0; 15,064 5 2,522 | 172,928 
- April... 2, 126, 553 40, 000 9, 253 106 66, 517 33, 440 | 1,952,489 | 5 2,695 63 |... oot 1,728 | 173,958 
ae May 2, 263, 477 137, 000 9,177 106 166, 135 29,017 | 2, 089, 607 | 31 863 1,088 | 173, 764 
5, 67 June 2, 283, 658 18,700 | 10, 658 10,102 | 24, 197 30, 169 | 2, 093, 737 | 0} 14,674 | 2,037 | 554 | 189, 921 
July. 2, 336, O48 60, 000 3, 048 7 77, 970 28, 276 | 2, 143, 431 | 0 45 vee 366 | * 193, 509 
i August 2, 488, 016 146, 000 9, 016 7 175, 928 24,889 | 2, 204, 470 | 0 | 516 sabe 487 | * 193, 538 
September 2, 487, 541 0 8, 541 7, 446 55 23, 670 | 2, 278, 301 0 | 16,293 5 596 | 209, 240 
October 2, 541, 283 59, 000 3, 283 33 73, 654 19, 408 | 2, 332, 547 0 78 a 615 | 208, 703 
November 2, 712, 734 168, 000 6, 734 33 191, 377 | 20, 203 | 2, 503, 721 0 845 47 208, 980 
December 2, 744, 358 26, 000 12, 358 , 12,026 | 28, 604 28, 042 | 2, 516, 399 0 17, 288 2, 510 | 820 | 227,958 
, O44 ' Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- 6 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
jloyment insurance account, in which are held moneys deposited by the fund in accordance with amendments of Oct. 10, 1940, to the Railroad Unem- 
Silroad Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the Treasury ployment Insurance Act amounting to $7.5 million in January 1941, $3.9 
, 955 makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. million in July 1941, and $667 in August. 
, 008 Trust fund maintains separate account for each State agency, in which are ? Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury 
750 held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad unemploy- 
359 State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments ment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unem- 
879 1 Minus figures represent certificates redeemed. ployment Insurance Act 
033 ‘Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of § Less than $500 
588 redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of $15 million was advanced by the Treasury to railroad unemployment 
299 each quarter insurance account in July 1939 pursuant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Un- 
= ‘Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account employment Insurance Act and was repaid during January 1940. 
52 * Includes yunts certified to »S »of C actic s ootnote 7). , , . . 
220 Includes amou _ te the State of CommenIens Gees Snetmete 2) Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


GENERAL 


Apspott, Grace. From Relief to Social Security; The De- 
velopment of the New Public Welfare Services and Their 
Administration. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. 388 pp. 

A collection of 17 papers, written during the period 
1929-39, presented in two parts. Part 1, Toward an 
Adequate Public Assistance Program, contains discussions 
of relief conditions among special groups, including tran- 
sients and children, and material on the Social Security 
Act in its relation to unemployment, public assistance, and 
relief. Part 2, Some Administrative Problems of the 
Public Welfare Services, includes papers on personnel 
standards and on procedures of agencies providing services 
to children and mothers. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR Socrat Security, Inc. Social 
Security in Wartime and After; Statements and Recommen- 
dations by 68 of the Nation’s Leading Experts and Students 
of the Problem. New York: The Association, 1942. 
47 pp. 

A program setting forth principles of social security 
legislation regarded as best suited to help prevent a serious 
post-war depression. Specific programs, “‘on a socially 
adequate basis,” are advocated for unemployment insur- 
ance, work relief, retraining and transference of workers, 
old-age insurance, disability, public assistance, general 
relief, and savings. Includes comments by several labor 
leaders about the proposals. 


CLARKE, JoAN Simeon. The Assistance Board. London: 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., and the Fabian Society, 1941. 
28 pp. 

Contains factual information on the organization, work, 
and wartime functions of the British Assistance Board, 
formerly the Unemployment Assistance Board, whose 
wartime functions include granting supplementary old-age 
pensions, paying war-injury allowances, investigating cases 
for servicemen’s dependents’ allowances, and performing 
many other duties in addition to its work for the long-term 
unemployed. The pamphlet includes estimates, often 
critical, of ‘“‘the Board’s present-day contribution to the 
community.” 


Conen, Witspur J. ‘The Development of Social Security 
in the United States.’’ Social Education, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., Vol. 5, No. 7 (November 1941), pp. 489-494. 
Traces the evolution of the Social Security Act and 

considers current proposals for extending old-age and 
survivors insurance to agriculture, domestic service, and 
other fields; disability insurance; greater unemployment 
benefits; variable grants-in-aid; and other suggested 
amendments to the present law. 
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Coins, Henry Hi, Jr. 
4,000,000 Homeless 
University Press, 1941. 


America’s Own Refugees; Ou 
Migrants. 
323 pp. 
A survey, chiefly through the medium of case histories, 
of the causes and characteristics of modern migration jp 
the United States by persons seeking employment. The 
factual material is taken chiefly from the testimony befor 
the Tolan Committee investigating defense migration, 
Describes rural and urban conditions in all sections of the 
country and presents data on relief and WPA policies, 
including a chapter on the workings of settlement laws. 


Princeton: Princeton 


DAUGHERTY, CARROLL R. 
Industry. 5th ed. 
Mifflin, 1941. 
Part 1 of this revised textbook on industrial relations 

and labor problems is introductory. Part 2 analyzes 

“five main phases of insecurity, 

inadequate income, work periods, substandard workers, 

and industrial conflict—from the standpoint of effects and 
causal factors.” Part 3 is a study of “the attempts of 
unions, employers, and the state to secure adjustment.” 


Labor Problems in American 
Boston, New York, etc.: Houghton 
xxiii, 1008, xiv pp. 


labor disharmony 


The author discusses the problems of insecurity; considers 
social and labor legislation, including virtually all the 
programs operating under the Social Security Act; and 
describes legislation for industrial safety, workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment relief, wage standards, and 
similar protective measures. 


“The Task of Procedure When Social 
Social Service Reriew, 


, pp. 721-731. 


Fucus, Raps F. 
Needs Become Legal Rights.” 
Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 4 (December 1941 


This outline of general standards for satisfactory pro- 
cedures in social insurance and public assistance includes 
recommendations for handling both routine benefit de- 
terminations and hearings on appealed cases 


Defense 
and ¢ )pe rators, 


Green, Witiiam. “Social Security and the 
Program.” Journal of Electrical Workers 
Washington, Vol. 40, No. 12 (December 1941), pp. 
631 ff. 

MYRDAL, ALVA. Family : The Swedish 
Experiment in Democratic Family and Population 
Policy. New York and London: Harper, 1941. 441 pp. 


Nation and 


A “study of social policy in its relation to family and 
population,” which makes available in English many of 
the findings of the Swedish Population Commission of 
1935-38. Much new and original material, ‘‘written in 
the United States with American problems in mind,’ 
is likewise included. Among the topics considered are 
social security and social care of the handicapped, health 
insurance, maternal and dental services, and family 
allowances. 
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“Nation’s Social Security Leaders Offer War and Post- 
War Program.’’ Social Security, New York, Vol. 16, 
No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 1 ff. 

An extensive summary of the report, Soctal Security 
in Wartime and After, noted above. 


NaTIONAL CONFERENCE OF SoctaL Work. Proceedings 
-; Selected Papers, Sixty-Eighth Annual Conference, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 1-7, 1941. New York: 
Published for the Conference by Columbia University 
Press, 1941. 787 pp. 

This annual volume contains 64 selected papers, pre- 
sented at the Atlantic City conference. Some of the papers 
deal with national defense and labor, national defense and 
community life, refugee children, community organiza- 
tion, and next steps in the social insurances, The appen- 
dixes give the full program of the conference, with details 
of its organization during the past year. 

“Personnel of Social Security Board.’”’ Eastern Under- 
writer, New York, Vol. 42, No. 52 (Dec. 26, 1941), 
pp. | ff. 

Biographical sketches of the members of the Social 
Security Board, the executive director, actuarial consult- 
ant, and directors of the Bureaus of Employment Security 
and Old-Ave and Survivors Insurance. 


Social Security and Defense.’’ American Federationist, 
Washington, Vol. 48, No. 12 (December 1941), pp. 
20-21 ff. 
tecommendations of the American Federation of Labor 

on social security taxation, health and disability insurance, 

and unemployment compensation. 

“Symposium on Fifty Years of Social Progress,” Social 
Service Revii Chieago, Vol. 15, No. 4 (December 
1941), pp. 625-669. 

Four papers, presented at the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Symposiums of the University of Chicago, September 1941. 
Research and the Social Services, by Helen Russell Wright, 
considers both academic and governmental research, in- 
cluding the programs of the Children’s Bureau and the 
Social Security Board. New Frontiers of Health and 
Welfare, by Martha Eliot, analyzes the effect of the Social 
Security Act in the fields of public assistance, aid to 
mothers and children, and employment security. Fifty 
Years of Public Support of Welfare Functions in the 
United States, by Mabel Newcomer, is a historical study 
of trends toward permanent large-scale operations provid- 
ing outdoor relief financed by earmarked taxes and ex- 
pended through central administration. Labor Legislation 
and the International Frontier, by Carter Goodrich, 
reports on the development and current work of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

U.8. DepartMENT oF Lasor. Handbook of Federal Legis- 
lation. Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1941. 150 pp. (Bulletin No. 39, Pt. 2.) 

Summarizes Federal legislation relating to wages, hours, 
child labor, working conditions, industrial relations, social 
security, and workmen’s compensation. Part 1, published 
in 1940, covers acts applying to Government contracts and 
war work financed with Federal funds. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Poacr, O. C. “Defense and Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance.”” Economic Security Bulletin, New York, Vol. 
6, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 9-10. 

Notes the administrative demands on the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance occasioned by the 
current increase in employment. Also outlines sugges- 
tions for protecting the rights of men in military service. 


Ropinson, GeorGe Bucwan. “Old-Age Security and the 
Treasury.”” Journal of Accountancy, New York, Vol. 
73, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 7-24. 

A critical analysis of measures for financing the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, with special attention to 
the 1935 act, the 1939 amendments, and the report of the 
Senate Special Committee to Investigate the Old-Age 
Pension System. Includes recommendations. 


St. Joun, Joun B. “Private Pensions and Social Se- 


curity.”” Factory Management and Maintenance, New 
York, Vol. 99, No. 9 (September 1941), p. 61. 

Wiitson, Sir ARNOLD, and Mackay, G. 8. Old Age 
Pensions; An Historical and Critical Study. London, 


New York, etc.: Oxford University Press, 1941. 238 

pp. 

A full record of British old-age pensions, from the be- 
ginnings of the movement in the 19th century to the Old 
Age and Widows Pensions Act of 1940, drawing on parlia- 
mentary records, actuarial and administrative reports, 
proceedings of various official commissions, and other 
sources. Part 1 presents the historical material and the 
story of the noncontributory system; part 2 deals with 
contributory pensions and gives special weight to the 
financial and actuarial aspects of the program established 
in 1925. There is also a brief account of old-age pensions 
outside the United Kingdom and an analysis of some of 
the economic issues of old-age security. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


AnprEws, Louis C. ‘Labor Law—Unemployment Com- 
pensation—Effect of Voluntary Quitting.” Michigan 
Law Review, Ann Arbor, Vol. 40, No. 3 (January 1942), 
pp. 471-473. (Recent decisions.) 

Discusses the case of Towa Public Service Co. v. Rhode 
(Iowa, 1941), 298 N. W. 794, concerning denial of benefits 
to a person becoming unemployed 7 weeks after voluntarily 
giving up a previous position. 

Bippiz, Eric H. The British Labor Exchange; Keystone of 
Man Power Supply for the War Effort. Chicago: 
American Public Welfare Association, 1941. 12 pp. 

A brief description of the work of the British Ministry 
of Labor and National Service, by an observer sent by 
the American Public Welfare Association to England for 
the first 6 months of 1941. 


Brown, Benjamin. “Priority Restrictions and Their 
Effect on the Employment Security Division.”” Bulletin 
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of the Connecticut State Labor Department, Division of 

Employment Security, Hartford, Vol. 6, No. 12 (December 

1941), pp. 4 ff. 

Suggests procedures for handling a large volume of 
benefit claims due to unemployment caused by emergency 
conditions. 


Corson, Joun J. “A Unified National Employment 
Service.”” Economic Security Bulletin, New York, Vol. 
6, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 6-8. 


“The Employment of Women in Germany Under the 
National-Socialist Regime.’ International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 44, No. 6 (December 1941), pp. 
617-659. 


“Employment Service Federalized.”” Economic Security 
Bulletin, New York, Vol. 6, No. 1 (January 1942), 
pp. 1-3. 


GarinssruGH, M. R.; Wuire, I. J.; and Cosss, Joun L., 
III. “Approach to Full Employment.” Conference 
Board Economic Record, New York, Vol. 3, No. 24 
(Dec. 24, 1941), pp. 557-560. 


Gatnssrouas, M. R.; Wuire, I. J.; and Cosss, Joun L., 
III. ‘Labor Force Under Defense.” Conference Board 
Economic Record, New York, Vol. 3, No. 22 (Nov. 25, 
1941), pp. 499-503. 


Hitt, Murray. ‘Ratio, Benefits to Taxes, by Industries, 
1940.” North Carolina Employment Security Informa- 
tion, Raleigh, Vol. 1, No. 12 (December 1941), pp. 4-5. 


Hrinricus, A. F. “Supply of Labor for Essential Indus- 
tries.’’ Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, 
New York, Vol. 12, No. 4 (January 1942), pp. 64-79. 


Massacuusetts. Division oF EMPLOYMENT Secvriry. 
Characteristics of Claimants Exhausting 20 Weeks’ 
Mazimum Duration of Benefits in September, 1941. 


Prepared by Department of Research and Statistics. 
Boston, Nov. 18, 1941. 13 pp. Processed. 


Missourt. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Time-Lapse Between End of Benefit Period and Date of 
Benefit Payment in the Case of Inter- and Intrastate 
Claims for 1940 and First Half of 1941, by Quarter. 
Prepared by Department of Research and Statistics. 


Jefferson City, Dec. 4, 1941. 18 pp. Processed. 
(Special Statistical Bulletin No. 4.) 
“The Organisation of Employment in France.” Jnterna- 


tional Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 44, No. 6 (Decem- 
ber 1941), pp. 683-688. 


“Regulation of Interstate Employment Agencies.’’ Ameri- 
can Labor Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 31, No. 4 
(December 1941), pp. 155-157. 

Advocates passage of the Tolan bill (H. R. 5510). 

Ricwarpson, J. Henry. “Some Remedies for Post-War 
Unemployment.”’ Economic Journal, London, Vol. 51, 
No. 204 (December 1941), pp. 449-457. 

Notes broad measures of policy looking toward reduc- 
tion of unemployment, and describes in some detail addi- 
tional ‘‘measures to diminish the supply of labor.” 
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Rieve, Emin. “Priorities Present Big Problems for Post. 
War Planning Now.” American Labor Legislation 
Review, New York, Vol. 31, No. 4 (December 1941) 
pp. 159-162. 


“Unemployment Compensation for Maritime Employees.” 
Columbia Law Review, New York, Vol. 41, No, 7 
(November 1941), pp. 1217-1236. 

An “inquiry into the extent to which certain types of 
workers normally thought of as maritime have been givey 
unemployment protection, and the permissible limits 
under the Constitution to which a State may go to ef. 
fectuate in the maritime field a system of unemployment 
compensation.” 


U. S. Coneress. House. Serecr Commirrre Invegn. 
GATING NATIONAL Derense MiGrRation. Second In. 
terim Report . Recommendations on Full Utilization 
of America’s Industrial Capacity and Labor Supply in 
the War Effort. Washington: U. 8. Government Print. 
ing Office, Dec. 19, 1941. 149 pp. (77th Cong., Ist 

H. Rept. 1553.) 


This interim report of the Tolan Committee discusses 
unemployment in the defense and war programs; the auto- 
mobile industry and labor displacement, migration, eon- 
version and defense employment; emergency measures for 
relief and training of the unemployed; labor transfer plans 
of the Office of Production Management; and the attain- 
ment of maximum use of the labor supply by reorganization 
of production planning and procurement. 


sess. 


““Michigan’s 
Michigan Labor and 
(November 1941), 


Van WaGonerR, Murray D., and others. 
Defense Against Unemployment.”’ 
Industry, Lansing, Vol. 1, No. 1 
pp. 2-3. 


Four brief articles on priorities unemployment. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


Asport, Epirn. ‘“Twenty-One Years of University Edu- 
cation for the Social Services, 1920-1941."’ Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 4 (December 1941), 
pp. 670-705. 

Reviews the history and present programs of the School 
of Social Service Administration of the University of 

Chicago. 


“The ABC of A. D. C. in Chicago.”’ Social Service Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 4 (December 1941), pp. 
753-757. (Notes and comment.) 

Editorial comments on some of the problems involved 
in the recent Illinois legislation for aid to dependent chil- 
dren under the Social Security Act. 


BueELL, BrapLey. ‘‘Coordination Needed.” Survey Mid- 
monthly, New York, Vol. 78, No. 1 (January 1942), 
pp. 6-9. 

An analysis of ‘‘certain problems of the coordination of 
community welfare services in relation to the total civilian 
defense program.”’ 


Coo.ey, Epwin James. ‘Health and Welfare Services in 


Social Security 
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the Defense Program.” California Children, Vol. 4, 

No. 12 (Dec. 15, 1941), pp. 2-11. Processed. 

Describes the organization and functions of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, and outlines some 
of the chief welfare problems of the emergency. 


Euot, Marra M. “Opportunities for Volunteers in 
Child Health and Welfare.”” The Child, Washington, 
Vol. 6, Nos. 5 and 6 (November—December 1941), pp. 
113-118. 

FarrcHILp, Mitprep. ‘‘Social Service in a Soviet Village.”’ 
Social Work Today, New York, Vol. 9, No. 3 (January 
1942), pp. 5-7. 

First-hand observations by the director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Economy of Bryn Mawr College. 


Gurorp, A. R. “Commission on Child and 
Legislation.”” Vermont Public Welfare News, 
pelier, Vol. 2, No. 4 (Jan. 1, 1942), pp. 2 ff. 


The chairman of a recently appointed Vermont commis- 


Family 
Mont- 


sion describes its organization and program of investigation. 
“Use of Private Agencies by Public 
The Family, New York, 
pp. 303-309. 


KinGLorr, PERLE. 
Assistance Departments.” 


Vol. 22, No. 9 (January 1942), 


New YorK Strate. DEPARTMENT OF Soca, WELFARE. 
Democracy Cares; The Story Behind Public Assistance in 
New York State. Albany, 1941. 93 pp. 

Presents in nontechnical language the history, phil- 
osophy, and activities of general and categorical aid in 
New York establishment of the State 
Temporary Emergency Relief Administration in November 
1931. on WPA and the social insur- 
ance programs, and statistical data for the 10-year period. 


State since the 


Includes information 


“1941 Marks New Strides in Old Age Pensions.”’ Social 
Security, New York, Vol. 16, No. 1 (January 1942), 

pp. 1 ff. 

A review of 1941 State legislative developments in the 


field of old-age 


assistance. 


Osporn, Mitprep E. ‘Are the Fathers Forgotten?” The 
Family, New York, Vol. 22, No. 9 (January 1942), pp. 
295-303. 

Summarizes some results of an Ohio study of disabled 
fathers in families receiving aid to dependent children. 


Smon, Herpert A.; Divine, WiLiiaAM R.; Cooper, E. 
My.es; and CHERNIN, Mitton. Determining Work 
Loads for Professional Staff in a Public Welfare Agency. 
Berkeley, Calif.: Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, 1941. 94 pp. 

“This study of work loads was undertaken to determine 
how many social workers were needed by the State Relief 
Administration for the most effective and efficient opera- 
tion of the agency’s direct relief program.’’ In addition 
to findings, recommendations, and summary, the publica- 
tion includes an evaluation of work in a public welfare 
agency, detailed accounts of the experiment conducted, 
comparisons with other similar studies, and a discussion 
of allocation of personnel. Appendixes give statistical 
information, exhibits, and schedules. 


Bulletin, February 1942 


“Social Characteristics of Recipients of Aid to 

Blind in California August 1940.” Public Assistance in 

California, Sacramento, Vol. 5, Nos. 7-12 (January— 

June 1941), pp. 3-9. Processed. 

Text, tables, and charts analyzing age, sex, and marital 
status of persons receiving aid to the blind, age at onset of 
blindness, country of origin, urban or rural residence, and 
a comparison of specified characteristics with those of the 
general population of the State. 


SprincerR, GERTRUDE. ‘Miss Bailey Goes Visiting: 
‘Some Scars Remain.’ ”’ Survey Midmonthly, New York, 
Vol. 78, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 13-14. 

Aspects of aid to dependent children in rural com- 
munities. 


SPRINGER, GERTRUDE, and CLosE, Karuryn. ‘‘War and 
Welfare.”” Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 78, 
No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 3-6. 

A review of the sixth annual conference of the American 

Public Welfare Association, held in Washington, D. C., 

in December 1941. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Royer, Ratepw R. “More Light on ‘No Insurance’ Em- 
ployers Under Workmen’s Compensation.” American 
Labor Legislation Review, New York, Vol. 31, No. 4 
(December 1941), pp. 179-182. 

Supplements a study in the September issue of the 

Review by describing practices for evasion of the purposes 

of workmen’s compensation legislation. 


, 


“California Physicians’ Service.””’ Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, Vol. 118, No. 2 (January 
1942), pp. 150-151. 

An abstract of a report on 2 years of operation of the 

California plan, including changes made by its board 

of trustees in September 1941. 


CuLarRK, Dean A., and CLarK, KatHartnge G. Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Group Medical Practice. 
Camden: Joint Committee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund and the Good Will Fund; and Medical Administra- 
tion Service, Inc., October 1941. 109 pp. (Obtainable 
from Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund, Boston, Mass.) 


Designed to aid in solving the practical problems of 
organizing the professional and administrative aspects of 
group health plans, this work analyzes the experience of 
several such plans and develops “a number of principles 
which appear to be requisite for successful results.” 
Considers the origins and aims of group medical practice; 
its administration; the scope and standards of service; 
the question of professional responsibility; medical services 
in periodie prepayment plans; and administrative organiza- 
tion and personnel. 


Davis, Micuae. M., Compiler. ‘Postwar Medical Plan- 
ning, As Portrayed in the British Medical Journal.” 
Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1942), 
pp. 25-38. 

A review of British medical opinion following the 
creation in January 1941 of a Medical Planning Commis- 
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sion in the British Medical Association, ‘‘to study wartime 
developments and their effects on the country’s medical 
services both present and future.’’ Other material on 
health, hospital, and dental conditions in England likewise 
appear in this issue. 


Dopp, Pact A. “Why Organized Medicine in New 
Zealand Has Opposed the Government’s Program.” 
Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1942), 
pp. 60-65. 


Epwarps, THomas I. “The Coding and Tabulation of 
Medical and Research Data for Statistical Analysis.’ 
Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 57, No. 1 (Jan. 
2, 1942), pp. 7-20. 


“A Hospital Service Plan in a Small 
Chicago, Vol. 16, No. 1 


GOLDMANN, FRANz. 
Community.”’ Hospitals, 
(January 1942), pp. 56-69. 


Describes the hospital service plan in Tupelo, Mississippi. 


GOLDMANN, Franz. ‘Medical Care in Industry; Problems 
of Administration and Organization in Four Plans.”’ 
Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1942), 
pp. 3-17. 

Continues a study, begun in the Autumn issue of this 
journal, of four large group medical plans. Among the 
topics covered are: management, direction of staff physi- 
cians, eligibility, incomes and occupations of persons 
served, the quality of service and general effectiveness of 
the plans, and related points. 


Industrial Accident Prevention; <A 
New York and London: McGraw- 


Hernricn, H. W. 
Scientific Approach. 
Hill, 1941. 448 pp. 
A textbook and manual for class and industrial use in 

understanding and promoting industrial safety. Includes 

chapters on fatigue, occupational disease, and accident 
statistics, and presents in the appendixes a chronology and 
historical background of the subject. 


Kaiser, Beatrice K. “Michigan Acts for Public Medical 
Care.”’ Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 
1942), pp. 18-24. 

Summarizes briefly several Michigan developments, 
including the operation of medical-care divisions estab- 
lished in counties under the 1939 law, and a recent change 


whereby Detroit medical care has been put on the Same 
“panel’”’ system instead of the previous plan of service 
through salaried physicians. 


KuesBA, Joan. “Industrial Injuries Among the Urban 
Population as Recorded in the National Health Survey.” 
Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 56, No. 50 
(Dee. 12, 1941), pp. 2375-2393. 


’ 


“Our Nursing Resources.” Public Health Nursing, Ney 
York, Vol. 34, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 32-38. 
“A progress report of the national inventory of regis. 
tered nurses,’’ prepared by Pearl Melver of the U. § 
Publie Health Service. 


’ 


“Pan American Health Day.’’ Collected papers. Bulle 
tin of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Washington, 
Vol. 20, No. 12 (December 1941), pp. 1264-1312; Vol, 
21, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 24-31. 

The English sections of these issues contain translations 
of papers on the public health services in the following 
countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costg 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salva. 
dor, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


“Recommended Qualifications for Public Health Nursing 
Personnel, 1940-1945." Public Health Nursing, New 
York, Vol. 34, No. 1 (January 1942), pp. 24-28. 
Approved by the education committee of the National 

Organization for Public Health Nursing. 


Srice, Lots. ‘Medical Relations of the American Na- 
tions.” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 118, No. 3 (Jan. 17, 1942), pp. 234-237. 
Includes information on organizations, conventions, 

scholarships, and language study looking to the further 


promotion of cultural relations in the field of medicine. 


The Care of the Aged (Geria- 
Mosby Co., 1941, 


THEWLIs, MALFrorp W. 
trics). 3d ed. St. Louis: C. V. 
579 pp. 

This medical study includes chapters on work for the 
aged, and on economic problems of old age, with comments 
on old-age insurance and pensions. The brief account of 
the Social Security Act has not been changed to take 
account of the 1939 amendments. 


State Employment Security Reports Received 


THE FOLLOWING COMPILATION continues the check lists 
published in the August 1939 and October 1940 issues of 
the Bulletin and includes all reports received by the Social 
Security Board since the 1940 listing. If no report or 
similar document has been received in this period, pre- 
viously reported items are not repeated; for this reason 
there are no entries for Illinois, Oklahoma, or Texas. 


ALABAMA, DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATION». 
Second Annual Report ... Fiscal Year Ending Sep- 
tember 30,1940. Montgomery, 1941. 157 pp. 

This Department was created by an act of March 14, 
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1939, which abolished the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission, making it one of three divisions of the De 
partment of Industrial Relations. The report covers the 
work of the Division. 


ALASKA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Report . . . Period January 1, 1940 to December 31, 
1940. Juneau, Jan. 20, 1941. 14 pp. 

ARIZONA. EMPLOYMENT Security Commission. First 
Fiscal Report to the Governor, Covering Period From 
July 1, 1940 to June 30,1941. Phoenix,’ December 1941. 


40 pp. 


Social Security 
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This report is not limited to fiscal data; it summarizes 
developments in all fields and contains a statistical ap- 


pendix. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


ARIZONA. 
Report . . . Covering Period From 


Fourth Annual 


January 1 to December 31, 1940, Inclusive. Phoenix, 
January 1941. 87 pp. 
CauiroRNIA. DePparTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. Annual 


Report, Fiscal Year 1938-1939. Sacramento, no date. 

54 pp. Processed. 

See also the monthly Report to the Governor, described 
in the list of State periodical publications. 


EMPLOYMENT Commission. State De- 
Division oF UNEMPLOY- 
. Fiscal Year 
230 pp. 


CALIFORNIA. 
PARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. 
MENT INSURANCE. Annual Report. . 
Ended June 30, 1940. Sacramento, no date. 
Processed. 

First report of the Division; some activities since 1936 
are included. 

DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 


. . for the Calendar Year End- 
Denver, Feb. 1, 1941. 43 pp. 


CoLoRaDo. 
Fourth Annual Report . 
ing December 31, 1940. 
Processed. 

Annual Report ... Year Ending December 31, 1939. 
Denver, Feb. 1, 1940. 47 pp. Processed. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND Factory 
InspecTION. Biennial Report . .. New Series No. 1, 
1938-40. Hartford, no date. 130 pp. 

Covers the period July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1940; includes 
unemployment compensation and employment service. 


CoNnNECTICUT. 


DELAWARE. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMIS- 
sion. Fourth Annual Report .. . January 1941. [Cal- 
endar year 1940.] Wilmington, Jan. 27, 1941. 87 pp. 


District or CoLuMBIA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Boarp. Fifth Annual Report... for the Calendar 
Year Ending December 31, 1940. Washington, 1941. 
30 pp. Processed. 


Statistical Report for 1940. Washington, 1940. 49 pp. 


Processed. (Bulletin No. 12.) 
Fiorina. INnpustRiAL Commission. Fifth Annual Report 
. . 1940. Tallahassee, Jan. 31, 1941. 110 pp. 


Covers unemployment compensation, employment serv- 
ice, and workmen’s compensation. 


Grorcia. DeparTMENTOFLaBoR, Fifth Annual Report 
. 1941. Atlanta, Jan. 23, 1942. 58 pp. Pro- 
cessed. Compiled and edited by the Research and 


Statistics Section. 
Covers employment security activities and the work of 
the Inspection Division. 


Fourth Annual Report ... 1940, Atlanta, Jan. 21, 


1941. 80 pp. Processed. 


Covers employment security activities, the work of the 
Inspection Division, and workmen’s compensation. 


Bulletin, February 1942 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. BuREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 
Annual Report... July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1941. 
Honolulu, 1941. 25 pp. 

Annual Report... July 1, 19389 to June 30, 1940. 

Honolulu, Aug. 8, 1940. 39 pp. 


Hawall. 


IpaHo. InpustTRIAL AccipentT Boarp. Fourth Annual 
Report . . . Covering the Operations and Administration 
of the Idaho Unemployment Compensation Division and 
the Idaho State Employment Service for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1940. Boise, Jan. 31, 1941. 46 pp. 
Processed. 

Third Annual Report . . . for the Year Ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1989. Boise, Jan. 31, 1941. 46 pp. Processed. 


INDIANA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Division. An- 
nual Report ... Employment Service, Unemployment 
Benefits, Employer Accounts, 1940. Indianapolis, 1941. 
33 pp. Processed. 


Iowa. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION, 
Fourth Annual Report . . . for the Calendar Year 1940. 


Des Moines, January 1941. 71 pp. 
Kansas. COMMISSION OF LABOR AND INDuUsTRY. Drv1- 
SION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. Third Annual 


Report ... for the Year Ending December 31, 19389. 
Topeka, Apr. 1, 1940. 64 pp. 


Kansas. Commission or Labor AND InpustRY. Kansas 
Employment Security, Statistical Abstract of 1940. 
Topeka, March-July 1941, 4 Vols.: Pt. I, Cross Index 
of Publications of the Department of Research and Statis- 
tics, 41 pp.; Pt. IJ, Summary of Employment Security 
Activities, 30 pp.; Pt. III, Summary of Benefit Activities, 
42 pp.; Pt. IV, Summary of Employer and Employee 
Coverage, 32 pp. Prepared by Department of Research 
and Statistics. (Employment Security Topics, Series B, 
No. 7, parts 1-4.) 

Kentucky. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMIS- 


sion. Annual Report of Activities During 1940. Frank- 
fort, February 1941. 57 pp. Processed. 


Division oF Em- 
Baton 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
1940 Annual Report. 


46 pp. 


Mating. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Fourth Annual Report. [Calendar year 1940.) Au- 
gusta, Jan. 30,1941. 54 pp. 

Special Supplement . . . Being a Study of Merit Rating 
. . « Augusta, Jan. 15, 1941. 61 pp. 


MARYLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOarp. 
Fourth Annual Report. (Calendar year 1940.] Balti- 
more, Dec. 31, 1940. 15 pp. Processed, 


LOUISIANA. 
PLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Rouge, Feb. 1, 1941. 


MassacHusetTts. Division oF UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
PENSATION. Director’s Annual Report for the Year End- 
ing November 30, 1939. Boston, no date. 69 pp. 
Processed. 


Director’s Annual Report for the Year Ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1940. Boston, no date. 87 pp. Processed. 








UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 
Biennial Re- 


MASSACHUSETTS. DIVISION OF 


PENSATION. Strate Apvisory CouNCcIL. 
port, January 4, 1941. Place not given, 1941. 31 pp. 
Processed. 


Recommendations on a variety of topics, including 
finance and administration. Includes statistical data. 


Micaican. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMIS- 
ston. Unemployment Compensation in Michigan— 
1989; Annual Report, Calendar Year 1939. Detroit, 
July 1940. 76 pp. 


Minnesota. Department or Sociau Security. Drvi- 
SION OF EMPLOYMENT AND Security. Third Annual 
Report ...on the Administration of the Minnesota 
Unemployment Compensation Law as Co-ordinated With 
the Minnesota State Employment Service. (Calendar 
year 1939.] St. Paul, July 31,1940. 112 pp. 


Missour!I. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Fourth Annual Report . . . for the Calendar Year 1940. 
Jefferson City, Feb. 1, 1941. 72 pp. 


MississiprP1. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMIS- 
sion. Fifth Report . . . for the Calendar Years 1940- 
1941. Jackson, January 31, 1942. 128 pp. 

Includes section entitled Federalization of Mississippi 

State Employment Service. 


Montana. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Fourth Annual Report . . . 1940. Helena, Dec. 1, 1940. 
62 pp. 

Covers the period from July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940, 

with supplementary data for the third quarter of 1940. 


Nesraska. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. UNEMPLOYMENT 
ComPENSATION Division. Fourth Annual Report .. . 
1940. Lincoln, Feb. 1, 1941. 77 pp. 


Nevapa. Orrice or Lanor CommMIssiOoneR. UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION Division. Fourth Annual 
Report . . . for the Calendar Year 1940. Carson City, 
Feb, 1, 1941. 47 pp. 


New Hampsaire. Bureau or Lasor. UNEMPLOYMENT 
ComPEensaTion Division. Fifth Annual Report... 
for the Year Ended December 31, 1940. Concord, Mar. 
7, 1941. 43 pp. 


New Jersey. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CommMIs- 
sion. Employment Security in New Jersey. Trenton, 
Sept. 16, 1940. 15 pp. 

“Important facts and figures relating to the administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation in New Jersey from 

January 1 to June 30, 1940.” 


New Mexico. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ComMIS- 
sion. Fourth Annual Report . . . for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1940. Albuquerque [1941]. 35 pp. 
Third Annual Report . . . for the Year Ending December 

$1, 1939. Albuquerque [1940]. 49 pp. 

New Yorx. DepartTMENT or Lasor. DIVISION oF 
PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Activi- 


ties of Junior Sections, New York State Employment 
Service, Year Ending December 31, 1940. Albany and 


New York, 1941. 28 pp. Processed. 
Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
A report for January-June 1941 has also been issued. 
Placement of Handicapped Workers, New York State 
Employment Service, Year Ending December $1, 1940, 
Albany and New York, 1941. 24 pp. Processed. 
Prepared by Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
Placements of Veterans, New York State Employment 
Service, Year Ending December 31, 1940. Albany and 


Prepared by 


New York, 1941. 6 pp. Processed. Prepared by 

Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

New York. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE Srare Ap- 
visory Councit. Report ... for the Year 1940. Pt. 


I, 24 pp.; Pt. II, 20 pp. Processed. 
[1941]. 


Part I “reviews the operations of the Division of Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance”’ for 1940, “and dis- 
cusses some administrative problems which the Council 
regards with special concern.”” Part II ‘‘offers recom- 
mendations for present legislative action.”’ 


Place not given 


Norts CaroLtina. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 


MISSION. 1941 Annual Report. Raleigh, January 1942. 

79 pp. Processed. 

1940 Annual Report. Raleigh, February 1941. 84 pp. 
Processed. 


Biennial Report... July 1, 1988 to June 30, 1940. 
Raleigh, December 1940. 257 pp. 


WoRKMEN’sS COMPENSATION BUREAU. 
State EmpitoymMent Service Division and UNem- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION Division. Fourth Annual 
Report . .. for the Year Ending December 31, 1940. 
Bismarck, 1941. 56 pp. 


Third Annual Report... for the Year Ending December 
81, 1939. Bismarck, July 25, 1940. 47 pp. 


Nort Dakota. 


Onto. BureEav oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 
Employment Security in Ohio, 1940. . . . Columbus, 
Sept. 1, 1941. 94 pp. 

OrEGON. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Third Annual Report ... for the Year 1940. Salem, 
Jan. 25, 1941. 41 pp. 

PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 


Bureau oF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT Com- 


PENSATION. Second Biennial Report on Employment 
Security Administration. Harrisburg, Dec. 1, 1940. 
139 pp. 


Covers the period from July 1, 1938, to June 30, 1940. 


Rope Istanp. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION BOARD. 
Fifth Annual Report, 1940. Providence, 1941. 41 pp. 
Bound with this report is: A Study of the Operation of 

the Unemployment Compensation Act Relative To The 

Financial Aspects, The Feasibility of a Merit Rating Sys- 

tem, and the Sufficiency of Contributions Thereunder. 

Providence, Feb. 15, 1941. 71 pp., variously numbered. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoM- 
for the Semi- Annual Period 


Souts CAROLINA. 
mission. Sizth Report... . 


Social Security 
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January 1941-June 1941. Columbia, Jan. 1, 1942. 


25 pp. 

Provision for reporting by fiscal rather than calendar 
year was made by a 1941 amendment to the South Carolina 
law. 

Fifth Annual Report . 
Columbia, Feb. 28, 1941. 


. . January 1940—December 1940. 
59 pp. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
1940. Aberdeen, 


Sourn Dakota. 
Fourth Annual Report .. . 


MISSION. 
Jan. 31, 1941. 28 pp. 

TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF Lasor. Annual Report for 
the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1940. Nashville, no 
date. 161 pp. 

Uran. INpustTrRIAL Commission. DEPARTMENT OF Em- 


Annual Report for the Year 1940. 
37 pp., variously numbered. 


PLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Place not given, 1941. 
Processed. 


UTAH. INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, DEPARTMENT OF 
PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Annual 
Report 19389; Special Report—1940 [Siz Months]. Salt 
Lake City, no date. 52 pp. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Place not 


VERMONT. 
Services to Veterans, Calendar Year 1940. 


given [1941.] 15 pp. Processed. 


Vircin1a. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Annual Report for the Year 1940. Richmond: Division 
of Purchase and Printing, 1941. 44 pp. 


WASHINGTON. OrricE oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION AND PiacemMent. Fourth Annual Report... 
1940. Olympia, Feb. 1, 1941. 44 pp. 


Wisconsin. INpusTRIAL Commission. [Annual Statis- 


tical Tables for 1940.) Prepared by Statistical Depart- 

ment. Place not given. Processed. 

Recently received material deals in detail with experience 
rating in Wisconsin. The subject matter and serial num- 
bers are: experience-rating accounts (active) classified by 
industry group and 1941 contribution rates (17 pp., table 
303.3); distribution of 1940 defined pay rolls, by 1941 
contribution rates and by reserve percentages (2 pp., 
table 302.3); experience-rating accounts analyzed by size 
of pay roll (10 pp., table 303.3); net amount of increase or 
decrease in 1940 contributions (16 pp., table 304.2); in- 
dustry analysis of 9,640 accounts showing (a) total reserve 
balances, (b) contributions and benefit experience during 
1940 (14 pp., table 305.2); “reserve percentage” divisor 
used in the determination of 1941 contribution rates (1 p., 
table 306.2); overdrawn experience-rating accounts as of 
December 31, 1940, by industry group (11 pp., table 
325.3); list of 9,641 active experience-rating accounts 
showing their individual experience through 1940 and their 
1941 experience ratings (58 pp., table 902.4); summary 
table showing experience of 9,641 active accounts through 
December 31, 1940 (2 pp., table 903.4); industry analysis 
of 9,641 employer accounts showing 1940 experience and 
1941 contribution rates (13 pp., table 904.3). 


Wisconsin. INpusTRIAL ComMMIssION. UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION DEPARTMENT. Operation of Wisconsin’s 
Unemployment Compensation Act Through 1940. Madi- 
son, 1941. 11 pp. (Printed from the Industrial Com- 
mission’s 1938-40 Biennial Report.) 


Wryominc. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Fourth Annual Report . . . Calendar Year 1940. Cas- 
per, Feb. 1, 1941. 34 pp. Processed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Report. Casper, Feb. 1, 


WYoMING. 
State Apvisory CouNCcIL. 
1941. 13 pp. Processed. 


State Periodicals in the Field of Employment Security 


THE FOLLOWING ITEeMs form a check list of official State 
periodicals dealing with employment security which are 
currently received by the Social Security Board or have 
been received for a part of the past year. In addition to 
noting official journals, it lists brief statistical tabulations 
which appear regularly. If the data given in these separate 
tabulations are also included in another publication, an 
effort has been made to list the more general item only. 
Other types of publications noted include house organs for 
the personnel of State agencies, bulletins of veterans’ 
placements, periodicals issued to acquaint employers with 
the facilities of State employment services, and statistical 
releases dealing with employment and pay rolls, 

Most of this material is mimeographed or reproduced by 
some process other than printing. If a journal is printed, 
the fact is noted; otherwise a type of processing is to be 
understood. When a publication has been stabilized at a 
given number of pages per issue, this length is given, but 
when the size of a periodical varies from one issue to the 
next, no attempt is made to show the number of pages. 
The place of publication is given only when this informa- 
tion appears in the periodical. 
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ALABAMA 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Monthly Report of Number and Amounts of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Benefit Payments, by Counties. Mont- 
gomery. Prepared by Section of Research and Statistics. 


2 pp. 
ARIZONA 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Jobs and Job Insurance in Arizona. Monthly. Com- 
piled by Statistical Section and Informational Service. 

Textual summary of month’s developments, with tables 
on placements, benefit activities, and employers, employ- 
ees, and wage payments, by major industry group. 


CALIFORNIA 


EMPLOYMENT Commission. State DEPARTMENT OF Em- 
PLOYMENT. 
California Employment Security Survey; A Monthly Sta- 
tistical Bulletin. Sacramento. Prepared by Research and 


Statistical Section. 
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Text, tables, charts, and a statistical appendix, which 
give in one journal a variety of reports on placement and 
insurance activities, by industry and departmental office. 
Financial and labor-market information, including the 
agricultural labor market and defense migration to the 
State, are included. 


Careers. Sacramento. 
by the Training Section. 

Articles on types of employment opportunities, depart- 
mental functions, and related matters, including statis- 
tical and bibliographical information. Issued “as a part 
of the training program.” 

Report to Governor. Monthly. 

Text, tables, and charts reviewing the major work of the 
Department, including placements, benefit activities, finan- 
cial data, appeals, legal work, and research. 


Weekly Statistical Summary of Department Activities. 

One page each of text, charts, table of unemployment 
insurance activities, and table of placement activities. 
The Department also issues statistical tables on vocational 
education, defense labor needs in certain key industries, 
and labor supply available in employment offices in selected 
defense occupations. 


Monthly. Prepared and issued 


COLORADO 


DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 


Summary of Activities for [month]. 

Comment on national and State developments, with 
tables showing, by local office, the chief insurance and 
placement activities of the Department. 


CONNECTICUT 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND Factory INSPECTION. 


Monthly Bulletin of Placement and Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division. Hartford. Printed. 

Includes summary statistics on claims, benefits, and 
placements. Also contains articles and excerpts from dis- 
trict office managers on The Situation in the State. 


[Tables.] Monthly and weekly. 1 p. each. 
by Department of Research and Information. 

Monthly statistical tables show: summary of local- 
office activities; local-office and interstate claims; appealed 
cases, time lapse between compensable week and date 
of check, benefit payments by size; and local-office regis- 
trations and placements. Weekly tables show operations 
by local offices and the central office. 


Prepared 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp. 
Comparative Report of Activities of Compensation Claim- 


ants, D. C. Employment Center. Washington. Weekly. 
1 p. 
Statistical Report. Washington. Quarterly. 


Tables on unemployment compensation, including de- 
pendents’ allowances, multi state payments, and compen- 
sation, contributions, and coverage, by industry group, 


FLORIDA 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Florida Employment Review. Tallahassee. Quarterly, 
Published by Department of Research and Statistics, 

Began June 1941, superseding the Monthly Statistica] 
Bulletin. Includes text and statistics covering the 
quarter’s insurance and placement operations, for the 
State and by local office; gives pay-roll and employment 
indexes; and contains special articles. 


Labor Market Bulletin. Tallahassee. Irregular. Pre. 
pared by Department of Research and Statistics. 

Data on construction and production, especially in 
military works. Began approximately January 1941. 


GEORGIA 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR. BurREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


COMPENSATION. 
Number and Amount of Payments, by County, for Month 
Ending Atlanta. 2 pp. 


Unemployment Compensation Review. Quarterly. Pre. 
pared by Research and Statistics Section. 

Comprehensive statistical information, by central and 
local offices, on placement and insurance operations, 
Comparison of benefits paid with contributions received, 
by industry group. 


Weekly Statistical Report. Atlanta. 6 pp. 
Data on placements and claims for benefits, by local 
office and for the State. 


HAWAII 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
BureEAv OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 


Trends and Totals. Honolulu. 
by Research and Statistics Unit. 

Includes articles and statistical data on placement and 
insurance activities and on labor-market conditions. 
Latest issue received appeared in 1941 and covered the 
last quarter of 1940. 


Quarterly. Prepared 


IDAHO 


INDUSTRIAL AccIDENT Boarp. UNEMPLOYMENT CoM- 


PENSATION DIVISION. 


Idaho Benefactor. Boise (?) Semimonthly. Published 
by the Accounting and Benefit Sections. 
A house organ for employees. Began publication 
October 1941. 
ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
The Illinois Labor Bulletin. Chicago. Monthly. 


Printed. Prepared by Division of Statistics and Re- 
search. 

Employment, wages, cost of living, and other informa- 
tion. Regularly includes a section contributed by the 
Division of Placement and Unemployment Compensation 
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which reviews principal insurance and placement activities 
for the month, with charts, tables, and text. 


DEPARTMENT OF LazBor. Division OF PLACEMENT AND 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 

Illinois Employment Security Review. Chicago. Quar- 
terly (?). Printed. Issued by Research and Statistics 
Section. 

Placement and insurance statistics, and special articles 
based on employment security research. Two issues have 
been received: Vol. 1, No. 1, for July 1940 (which was 
announced as the only issue for 1940), and Vol. 2, No. 1, 
for June,1941. 


[ Tables. } 
Extensive monthly tables on benefit and placement 
operations, including placement of the handicapped, inter- 
state claims, analysis of new claims, by State, area, and 
Similar but less comprehensive tables appear 


Weekly and monthly. Place not given. 


local office. 
weekly. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
Employers’ Bulletin. Chicago. Semimonthly. 
Principally a listing of employees available through the 
State Employment Service. Similar bulletins are issued at 
several Illinois offices. 


INDIANA 


EMPLOYMENT Security Division. 

Employment Security Commentator; Personnel Magazine 
of the Indiana Employment Security Division. Indian- 
apolis. Monthly. 

Articles, reports from field offices, and brief notes, in- 
cluding personnel changes. 


Indiana Employment Review. Indianapolis. Monthly. 
Printed. 4 pp. 
Statistics of employment and pay rolls; also brief ar- 


ticles, chiefly of employer interest. 


Monthly Summary. Prepared by Research and 
Statistics Section. 

Data on business trends, placements, claims, benefits, 
contributions collected, ete. First issue received, De- 
cember 1940. 

[Tables.| Prepared by Research and Statistics Section. 

Monthly tables include: factory employment (manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing); analyses of benefit pay- 
ments by amount, county, county and city, employment 
office and itinerant stops, major industry group and in- 
dustry of applicant’s last employer, and number of days 
and weeks elapsed between end of compensable week and 
date of payment. 

Weekly tables and quarterly analyses of employment 
service activities are also issued. 


5 pp. 


IOWA 

Bureau or Lapor. 

lowa Employment Survey. Des Moines. Monthly. 
Printed. 4 pp. 

Statistics of employment (including a 5-year compara- 


tive table), accidents, and pay rolls; also a general summary 
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of business conditions and comments from various types 
of firms. 


EMPLOYMENT Security COMMISSION. 

The Observer. Monthly. 

Articles of professional interest, brief benefit statistical 
data, and news notes. Published for employees of the 
Commission. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION and State Emp.ioy- 

MENT SERVICE. 

Iowa Employment Service Bulletin. Des Moines. 
Monthly. Printed. 4 pp. 

Information on placement and benefit activities, with 
brief articles directed chiefly to employers. Includes list- 


ing of selected applicants for employment. 


KANSAS 
State Lasor DEPARTMENT. 
Kansas Labor and Industrial Bulletin. Topeka. 
Monthly. Printed. 


Includes tables and charts on placement and insurance 
activities, employment and pay rolls, bank debits, building 
permits, retail food prices, and industrial accidents. 


State Laspor DepartTMENT. Division oF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION. 
Employment Security Topics. Topeka. Irregular. 
Prepared by Department of Research and Statistics. 
Special statistical studies. Began publication in May 


1940 and has appeared once or twice monthly since. 


Information Bulletin. Irregular. Prepared by Depart- 
ment of Research and Statistics. 

Special studies related to employment security in 
Kansas. Seven issues appeared from January through 


July 1941. 


Monthly 
Topeka. 
Statistics. 

Tables giving placement and benefit data for State, by 
local-office areas and by industries. Began publication 
January 1940. 

The Division also issues a monthly Preview of Employ- 
ment Service and Benefit Activities (1 p.),as well as a Weekly 
Summary of Employment Service and Benefit Activities (1 p.). 


Summary—Employment Security Activities. 
Prepared by Department of Research and 


KENTUCKY 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
Monthly Bulletin. Frankfort. 
Includes articles and legal notes on unemployment com- 
pensation, the employment offices, and other labor func- 
tions of the State. 


LOUISIANA 


DEPARTMENT OF Lazsor. Division OF EMPLOYMENT 
SEcuRITY. 

Employment Security Activities in Louisiana. Quarterly. 
Tables, text, and charts giving comprehensive State data 


on insurance and placement activities, including training. 
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MAINE 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Activity Summary. Augusta. Monthly. Prepared by 
Department of Research and Statistics. 

Tables and text analyzing unemployment compensation 
and placement activities. First issued in December 1939 
and changed from a quarterly to a monthly basis with the 
January 1941 issue. 


MARYLAND 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp. Strate Emptoy- 


MENT SERVICE. 

The Employment Angle. Baltimore. Quarterly. 

A house organ for training employees of the Service. 
Contains articles of professional interest, news, and biblio- 
graphical material. 


The Maryland Employment News. Baltimore. Monthly. 
Brief articles of employer interest, including a selected 
list of persons registered for employment. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 

Employment and Earnings of Wage-Earners in Principal 
Fields of Employment in Massachusetts. Monthly. 4 pp. 
Prepared by Division of Statistics. 

This Division also issues a l-page Monthly Summary— 
Miscellaneous Classes of Employment. 


Division oF EmpLoyMENT SeEcuriry. 

Monthly Statistical Bulletin. Prepared by Department 
of Research and Statistics. 

Tables and text showing insurance and placement 
activities by industry and local office. Also includes 
trust fund data and some special statistical surveys. 
Began publication December 1939, containing substan- 
tially the same material as the Weekly Report of Activities, 
which was discontinued with the November 23, 1939, 
issue. 

Summary of Local Office Activities—Week Ending 
—————.. 5pp. Prepared by Department of Research 
and Statistics. 

Data on insurance and placement operations, including 
comparison with previous week and year. 


MICHIGAN 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 

[Tables.} Lansing. Monthly. 

A regular statistical release (without title), showing 
employment and pay-roll trends, hours and wages, living 
costs, and compensable accidents. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Labor Market Bulletin. Irregular. Prepared by Re- 
search, Statistics and Planning Section. 

Six issues of this bulletin were issued from January 
through May 1941, all dealing with aspects of employment 
in defense industries. 

Michigan. Employment Security Bulletin. Detroit. 
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Monthly. Prepared by Research, Statistics and Planning 
Section. 

Extensive textual and statistical analysis of unemploy. 
ment compensation and employment service activities, 
including data by industry and local office, together with 
more general labor-market information. Began publica. 
tion in 1939 as a quarterly; with January 1941 issue became 
a monthly, combining the former quarterly with the 
Monthly Summary of Commission Activities. 


The Record. Monthly. 
ice. 

An official magazine for employees of the Commission, 
Articles of professional interest and brief statistical informa. 
tion on local-office placement activities. 


Prepared by Information Sery. 


Weekly Report on Selected Employment Security Activities, 
Detroit. Prepared by Research, Statistics and Planning 
Section. 

Summary data for the State and by local office, with 
textual summary. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. Strate Ey- 


PLOYMENT SERVICE. 

Veterans’ News Letter. Detroit. Monthly. 

Employment information and a report, by local office, 
of new applications, placements, and active file. 


MINNESOTA 


DEPARTMENT OF SociAL Security. Dtvision or Emptoy- 


MENT AND SECURITY. 


Minnesota Employment Review. St. Paul. Monthly. 
4 pp. Printed. Prepared by Research and Statistics 


Section. 

Brief articles on employment security activities, and 
tables giving employment and pay rolls by industry and 
district. Regular summary data on placement activities, 


with information on claims and benefits. 


State Office Recapitulation; Weekly Crop, Labor and 
Wage Report, Week Ending 5 pp. 


MISSISSIPPI 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Jobs; Quarterly Bulletin of Mississippi Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. Printed. Prepared by Divi- 
sion of Research and Information. 

Statistics and special articles on insurance and place- 
ment operations; the employment situation in the State 
and in localities; and tables of percentage change in 
employment and pay rolls of establishments covered by 
the State unemployment compensation law. 

[Tables.} Monthly. 

Include initial claims received in the central office, by 
industries (1 p.); summary of activities by offices and 
counties (4 pp.); and private placements by industries and 
offices (1 p.); initial claims received, processed, and pending 
(1 p.); and initial claims allowed and terminated (1 p.). 
A quarterly report on interstate claims and payments 
(1 p.) is also issued. 
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MISSOURI 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ComMISSION. 


The Beacon. Jefferson City. Bimonthly. 

Published by the information service and personnel 
and training departments for employees of the Commis- 
sion. Includes articles and news notes. 

Employment Service News. Kansas City. 
4 pp. 

Issued ‘‘to acquaint the employers of Kansas City with 
the facilities of the Missouri State Employment Service.” 
Consists chiefly of a list of persons registered for employ- 
ment. 

Monthly Bulletin. Jefferson City. Prepared by De- 
partment of Research and Statistics. 

Detailed operating information on placement and bene- 
fit activities, including tables, charts, and textual inter- 
pretation. 

Report of Placements Made by the Missouri State Employ- 
ment Service (Month); By Office Area; By Occupation, Sub- 
Totaled by Major Occupational Groups; Also by Sez, 
Duration, and Various Other Factors. 

Reports are also issued giving similar placement data 
by industry (monthly); and giving an analysis of place- 
ments by local office (weekly, 1 p.). 

Special Research Bulletin. Jefferson City. Irregular. 
Prepared by Department of Research and Statistics. 

Each issue is a report of a research study in the field of 
employment security. Began publication October 1940. 

Special Statistical Bulletin. Jefferson City. Irregular. 
Prepared by Department of Research and Statistics. 

Each issue is devoted to a statistical analysis of some 
aspect of employment security in the State. Began pub- 
lication May 1940. 

St. Louis District Employment News. St. Louis. Semi- 
monthly. 4 pp. 

Brief notes for employers, with listing of selected appli- 
cants for employment. 

Veterans’ Placement News. Jefferson City. Monthly. 

Brief articles for employers and for veterans, including 
“clearance orders’’ for jobs available and summary statis- 
tical data on veterans’ placement activities, by local offices. 


Monthly. 


MONTANA 


UxEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 

Montana Unemployment Compensation Review. Helena. 
Monthly. 

Issued for employees of the Commission; contains 
articles, news, reports from localities in the State, and a 
statistical summary of employment security activities. 


NEBRASKA 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. Division OF PLACEMENT AND 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 

Quarterly Bulletin. 

Issued for the information of employers and to promote 
cooperation with employment security administration in 
the State. 
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NEVADA 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY DEPARTMENT. 

Monthly Activities of the Nevada State Employment 
Service. 1p. 

Data on placements and claims. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bureau or Lasor. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DivI- 

SION and State EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 

New Hampshire Monthly Review of Employment and 
Unemployment. Concord. 

Tabular summaries of benefit and placement activities, 
with textual analysis. Includes special articles. Began 
publication October 1939. 


NEW JERSEY 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 

Service Digest of the New Jersey State Employment 
Service. Trenton. Monthly. Printed. 4 pp. 

Contains a local-office directory and lists of selected 
applicants for employment. Issued for employers. 

Summary of Activities. Monthly. Issued by Bureau of 
Research and Statistics and Bureau of Public Relations. 

Tables and charts on insurance and placement activities, 
with textual summary for period covered. Includes 
statistics on national defense training program. 


NEW MEXICO 


EMPLOYMENT Security COMMISSION. 
New Merzico Employment Review. Albuquerque. 
Monthly. 
An employees’ magazine. Includes summary data on 


claims and placements. Began publication August 1940. 


NEW YORK 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Industrial Bulletin. Albany. Monthly. Printed. 

A review of the activities of the Department, including 
pay-roll data, summaries of placement and unemployment 
insurance activities, and labor-law and enforcement 
information. 


DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. DIVISION OF PLACEMENT AND 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 

Employment Review. Albany and New York. Monthly 
and quarterly editions. Published by Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. 

Beginning with the November 1941 issue, the monthly 
edition reviews and interprets labor-market reports for all 
areas of the State. Beginning with the third quarter of 
1941, quarterly editions analyze and interpret the work 
of the Division in its social and economic aspects (material 
formerly presented monthly). The quarterly editions are 
in the same series as the monthly. 

Layoffs Resulting From Reported Shortages of Materials. 
Weekly. Prepared by Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
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A report for the entire State, by industry group, with 
cumulative data. Began publication November 1941. 

Operations; Placement and Unemployment Insurance. 
Albany and New York. Monthly. Prepared by Bureau 
of Research and Statistics. 

“Describes the operations of the Division in detail, on a 
State-wide basis and for districts and local offices. In- 
tended primarily for use as a tool of administration.” 
Published as Operating Reports of the Division of Placement 
and Unemployment Insurance up to January 1941 issue. 
Weekly tables, showing selected activities of local offices 
by region and district and summarizing operations, are 
also released by the division. 

Placements, By Occupation and Industry. Albany and 
New York. Quarterly. Prepared by Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. 

“Summarizes the distribution of private placements by 
occupation and industry in each administrative district and 
in selected local office jurisdictions of the Employment 
Service.” Began publication with January-March 1939 
issue; title has varied. 


Placements in Metal Trades Occupations. Monthly. 
Prepared by Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

A State summary, by occupational group. 

Placement-Unemployment Insurance Bulletin. Albany. 


Monthly. 
Articles and brief notes published for the employees 
of the Division. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

North Carolina Labor and Industry. Raleigh. Monthly. 
Printed. 4 pp. 

Contains departmental information, a section on unem- 
ployment compensation, and statistics of employment, pay 
rolls, and construction. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


North Carolina Employment Security Information. 
Raleigh. Monthly. Printed. 

Articles, statistics, labor-market data, and information 
on the activities of the Commission. Began publication 


with January-February 1941 issue. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. SraTE Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE DIVISION. 
Employment News. Raleigh. Weekly. 2 pp. 


Concise weekly statistics and notes on employment 
service activities, with Local Office Comments and news. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


WorkKMEN’s COMPENSATION Bureau. Strate Emp.oyr- 

MENT SERVICE. 

North Dakota State Employment Service Messenger. 
Bismarck. Weekly. 1 p. Issued from Office of the 
Director. 

Brief notes for local offices, with summary table of 


placements by office. 
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WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION BurEav. UNEMPLoYMEyy 
ComMPENSATION Division and Srarp EMPLOYMEN? 
SERVICE. 

Monthly Statistical Bulletin. Bismarck. Prepared by 

Research and Statistics Section. 

Special articles, discussion of current developments, and 
comprehensive statistical data on insurance and placement 

activities. Last issue received, January 1941. 


Report of Local Employment Office Activities; Analysis of 
Benefit Payments by County. Monthly. 1 p. ; 


OHIO 


BurEAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 


Compensator. Columbus. Monthly. Published by 
Department of Public Information. 

Illustrated articles of professional interest, with briefer 
notes. Issued for the employees of the Bureau. 


BurREAU OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. Dryistoy 

OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICs. 

[Statistical Tables.} Monthly. 

Tabulations are currently received on the following 
topics: summary of local-office activities; new claims 
received and benefit payments issued, by office; benefit 
claims and payments, by type and calendar week; interstate 
claims and benefit payments, by State, and benefit claims 
and payments classified by calendar weeks (from January); 
initial and continued claims received, by calendar week, 
and average number of benefit recipients; new and con- 
tinued claims received, by office; initial and continued 
claims received, by office; new claims disposed of at initial 
determination; sample of benefit payments classified by 
size and type of payment; weeks compensated and amount 
of benefit payments, by type and industrial group; weeks 
elapsed between end of compensable week and date of 
benefit payment; operations of employment service divi- 
sion, by office; persons registered for employment, by 
county; placements reported, by office, duration, color, 
claimant States, and type; persons qualified and available 
for employment in selected defense occupations; persons 
registered for employment in selected defense occupations, 
by qualification and office, anticipated hirings and lay-offs 
by selected Ohio employers of 50 or more in key defense 
occupations, by office, occupation, and industry. 


OKLAHOMA 


EmPpLoYMENT Security ComMISsION. 
Az-U-Labor; A Magazine Devoted to Employee Informa- 
tion. Monthly. Published by the Information Service. 
Articles, reports from localities, and brief notes. 


State EmMPLoYMENT SERVICE. 
Employment News. Monthly. 4 pp. 
Issued at seven local offices for use by employers; con- 
tains listings of applicants available for employment. 
Veterans’ News Letter. Oklahoma City. Monthly. 
News of interest to veterans, including report of place- 
ments, by office. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 


Pennsylvania Labor and Industry Review. Harrisburg. 
Monthly. Printed. 

Articles including administrative and statistical infor- 
mation on departmental activities; also placement and 


unemployment insurance data. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INpDUsTRY. BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. 
Original and Continued Claims Received and Original and 

Continued Claims Rejected by the Benefit Payment Section. 

Monthly. Prepared by Research and Statistics Unit. 
Includes data for each office and shows reasons for rejec- 

tions, for the State and for Philadelphia. 


Pennsylvania Employment; A Monthly Statistical Bulle- 
tin of Employment Conditions. Harrisburg. Prepared by 
Research and Statistics Section. 

Comprehensive estimates of the total] number of workers 
employed in each Pennsylvania county. Began publi- 
cation in present form July 1940. 


Statistical Information Bulletin. Harrisburg. Irregu- 


lar. Prepared by Research and Statistics Section. 

This Bulletin is ‘released primarily for administrative 
use within the Bureau.’’ Each issue presents a special 
study of some aspect of employment security in the State. 
Seventeen numbers appeared in 1940; six issues appeared 
during the first 8 months of 1941. 


Trends and Totals. Harrisburg. Monthly. Prepared 
by Research and Statistics Section. 

A comprehensive “record of unemployment compensa- 
tion and employment service activities in Pennsylvania.” 
The placement data replace the former monthly Field 
Ofice Activities Report of the State Employment Service. 


Special articles are no longer used in this publication. 


Veterans Placement Activities; A Monthly Statistical 
Summary. Harrisburg. Prepared by Research and Sta- 
tistics Section for the Veterans’ Representative, State 
Employment Service. 

Charts and 
textual review. 


detailed statistical analysis, with brief 


First issued November 1939. 


Weekly Financial Summary. 1 p. Prepared by Re- 
search and Statistics Section. 


Charts and tables, with cumulative data from 1936. 


RHODE ISLAND 


UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION Boarp. 


Monthly Bulletin. 
Unit. 

Tables, charts, and text giving comprehensive data on 
claims, benefit payments, placement activities, status of 
the unemployment compensation fund, and veterans’ 
operations. 


Prepared by Research and Statistics 


Bulletin, February 1942 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


News and Review. Monthly. Issued by Informational 
Service. 
Brief professional and news notes for staff members. 


Some issues have summary data on benefits and placements. 


Summary of Activities. Monthly. 
Tabular summary of insurance and placement opera- 
tions, with press release reviewing the month. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Local Office Activities. Monthly. 2 pp. 


South Dakota Unemployment Compensation 
A Monthly Informational Bulletin. Aberdeen. 
by Research and Statistics Division. 

Special articles on employment security in the State, 
including legal] and administrative developments and reports 
on insurance and placement operations. Began publica- 
tion May 1940 in order to explain to the “people of South 
Dakota” the “functions, rulings and purposes” of the 
Commission. 


Comments, 
Prepared 


Total Number of Initial and Compensable Claims Received 
and Disposed of in the Central Office; Classified by Employ- 
ment Service Office—January 1, 1941 (to date). 2 to 4 times 
monthly. 1p. Prepared by Statistical Division. 


TENNESSEE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


DIVISION. 


Data Relating to Trends and Operations. Weekly. Pre- 
pared by Research and Statistics Section. 
Tables and charts on claims, benefits, placements, and 


other operations. Began publication August 1940. 


Monthly Statistical Summary of Operations. Prepared 
by Research and Statistics Section. 

Tables, charts, and brief text giving full data on place- 
ment and insurance activities. Began publication April 
1940. A weekly Statistical Summary Operations was 


discontinued after July 27, 1940. 


UTAH 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY. 
Utah Employment Digest. Printed. Irregular. 4 pp. 
News items relating to the State labor market and the 
activities of the employment service. Copies received: 
Vol. 1, No. 1 (October 1940); Vol. 2, No. 2 (September— 
October 1941). 


VERMONT 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


Comparative Activity Report. Weekly (2 pp.) and 
monthly (3 pp.). Prepared by Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 
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Data, by local office, on employment service activities 
and on claims and benefit payments, with cumulative 
figures and comparison with previous period. 


WASHINGTON 


OrFicE oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND PLACE- 
MENT. 


Number and Amount of Warrants Written, by Local 
Office. Olympia. Weekly and monthly. 2 pp. Pre- 
pared by Research and Statistics Section. 

Includes cumulative totals for calendar year, and com- 
parisons with previous periods. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


DEPARTMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE Division. 
Employment Service of West Virginia. Charleston. 


Quarterly. 

Articles on leading industries of the State, other material 
of professional interest to staff members, and statistical 
summaries of employment service activities. 
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WISCONSIN 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


Tables and Statistical Releases. 
Department. 

Series currently received include the following types of 
data: Activities of individual State employment servigg 
offices (monthly); statistics of Wisconsin manufacturing 
industries (monthly); unemployment compensation claims 
filed (several types of data, in weekly, monthly, and quar. 
terly reports) ; interstate claims, classified by liable and by 
agent State (quarterly); and claims filed in consecutiye 
weeks of 1941, all offices, and individual offices. Materia} 
on the defense program includes registrations in selected 
occupations, several tables pertaining to vocational] 
training, and related special releases. 


WYOMING 


Prepared by Statistica] 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. Srare 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE DIvIsION. 

Monthly Bulletin. Casper. 

Deals chiefly with reports from local offices showing 
status of work projects (public and private). Issued as 
a weekly through May 20, 1941; on monthly basis since 
July 1941 number. 
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